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After years of mocking the 
proverbial British obsession 
with pets and wildlife, the 
ANIMAL WELFARE lobby 
in America has emerged as an 
active force. Peter David 
reports from Washington on 
its impact (page 10) 

A solution looking for a 

problem? Jon Turney visits 
the National Institute for 
Medical Research and talks to 
DAI REES, its new director 
(page 11) 

ACADEMIC PRIVILEGE, 
ifauch a thing exists, carries 
with it a heavy weight of 
responsibility. In the first of 
two articles, John Passmore 
looks at the moral issue of 
academic freedom (page 15) 
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Thequietofcoi^^ 

“*■ . . hc hefnre die narallcl culurly concerned not to he identified 

The universities have come to the end gust, two ni £ thc JJ}j ona i as stick-in-the-mud conservatives, 

of a quiet term - the quietest lermthey « dv ^ cin ^dy on behalf of thc Many of them accqfttbrt the stake-up 
have enjoyed perhaps since the sum- Adv : ry y „ the universities received in 

r r of 19 k Ust term was oecup cd P^^T^&vitv by the 
but not over-occupied, by ^efforts W j JQC ^ |he M qucst ions and now its 

oe nucu, inn piuwowj 

bv the debate that will follow the 


thc universities reecivcu in i»i 
necessary and tliut the new priorities 
that have developed in the last three 
years have been valuable, but they 
insist that these changes must be 

oe nucu, urn F . uvav . 7 - [h . neck and rorcc t nem to incorporntcd in a new consensus with- 

by the debate that will follow he 0 e hans U nSalatable future, in the universities. They ; argue Hint the 

publication of the UGC s advice to the face a perhaps unpata constant rush from crisis to crisis will 

Secretary of State and precede the prevent the emergence of this new 

publication of the Government s L. _ reatcr deference to the de- consensus and so far from forcing the 
Green Paper on its future .strategy for j s the prospect universities to contemplate the future 

. . ■ . , , rf~* r 1 L. ..minn «ha iiniupni. without illusion may undermine the 




the Government s Consensus and so Tar from forcing the 

Green Paper on its future strategy for - lllisis the prospect universities to contemplate the future 

higher education enrly in 1985. But Ms inandh l of'' [tt? t he uniwrai- without illusion may undermine the 

term has been quiet ? nde vejt calm, ter illusion changes in attitudes that have already 

a couple of unresolved salary claims ti rearet Serious contem- taken place. 

and a new threat to nbolish academic and J' th hnlevfr doical of such a Certainly this seems to have been 
nure. At times it has almost seemed ptahon. however ageal. r v icw of the UGC under Us former 

,ssible to catch a faint whiff of those tutuie « ' « a chairman. Sir Edward Parkcs. The 


I a new threat to nbolish academic ‘ k |flb | of sucll a Certain!' 

tenure. At times it has almost seemed p , consistent with quiet- the view ol 

possible to catch a faint whiff of those future is hara^ Mnsis M chairman. Sir Edward Parkcs. tnc 

“olden years before 1981, or was it Parkes UGC of course was responsible 

'•...Uu*;*.®". pcj34 Lfa SngreM" for the 1081 dis.ribu.ion which so 


golden years before 1981, or was u 

T979 or 1973* Maybe just to catch a recovery of lost equi 
Reeling glimpse of how universities pcjorati'vely as n long, ng retreri.ro. 

AntSiofeisrobusiviewisio 

„w 7o fr r .he ins. crisis nnd in,o .he 

But is this moment of reviving future policy. According to this argu- 

si ill ness significant? Is il thc first faint mem their responses to i^jMjcs 

beginnings of n recovery, of morale irons were largely msmid. EftS 
and equilibrium, within thc umversi- ly allowing the UGC under Us new 
tics -nr will it fade nwiiy as thc days activist chairman, Sir ^tcr Swinn 
Jcnglhcn in .he sulumn/ Hc.rrs mny S4*^uii 

•i>., i mr. ...lui.-o itself may be rather 
“eier may wish and 
■ uni versifies will 

V " '>V^.V lt 'f' : ii| v nindified to survive in really he decided in the debate sur- 
nialuy ul great debates ;imT Jtoritt-, rounding the Governments Green 
plans, ***u indeed from the 


“ 0M: " 15 " ,h "' - ----- Sc, f k sal-* 


« n M; V s elthcr Q bricf monicm'of 
e! ,C n S L betWeCn l . he , last s, °rm and tho 
w b * 


low «r .h«T ■ noout the fti- 

f** universities are being taken 

Co S mmif. cd u - p ' ’ n ¥ J niv ersily Grants 
I .OT 'gP 15 a ‘ *1 ,,B momeiit pultlnn 

to Us formrfi 

aavice to Sir Keith Joseph. It will he 

5Sd£ii he De P ar ‘ m ent of Education 
and Science at the beginning of An-, 


for thc 1981 distribution which so 
many in universities believe spread 
demoralization and destabilization; it 
never iried to deny that responsibility. 
Anything less radical would have been 
perceived by Government as inadequ- 
ate nnd enabled the universities to put 
off facing up to the chungcd circumst- 
ances of the 19Kfis. Hut after 19X1 the 
Parkes HOC worked to restore a sense 
of order nnd equilibrium, through the, 
“new blood” and other initiatives. 
Until the arrival of Sir Peter the UC)C 
seemed to be pursuing a policy of 
consolidation. Since his arrival il has 
chosen to promote excitement. 

It remains a fascinating debate and 
a fundamental choice - the quiet 
of consolidation or the excitement of 

the concluding sSc tiJ). J?* 1 1 

fPSh ‘i exccl,CMI new h (K >k 

Hie Higher Education System Mini. 

Sjjg! 0 - P' c ” ''ttcncssl Hi® 

=&=S,-4A.'= 


Thinn T shock ot 19X1 

saa-^.rj&sM 

Which radical decisions about tho fu kh^„&. Se ,he l0 P?erapliy «,r Bri7 h^ . L “ s if l,?cv were 

lure of the universities are being taken hv thI7Svl! es .? Vas , Wk ever i T K >' VurM - 1 Ms Iiisi 

? P ,C Cd HP- The University Grants lionof fi.? mf. c { lscr * m,ni,l ‘ ,r y distribu- divided aid 1 '* 111 rcn,Hin 11 

stress 'gKaM-ssit 
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J u L d S p™«.°d h,8hcr ed ““- 
and S^n*te'Si of E J“«nion 
Universirt IS 2&.°? ft® 


UnivereitA , a “ ack on the Open 
course ont Jie^m ifaj' ^ faundflt, °n 
of ‘‘Marxist ary ? rounds 

of his surroBair an d 


Hrey could Tor be usS'?„ fflSf 

^srss^ssss^ 


*f hlgh^CcS^ 5 f0 V^ whole 

isaassSfi 


mSfnC baj^dt^a nS 17 ' 

economists was selected if v ^Sf^! onaJ 

, of Inqui^w af .„” an “ me process Dro ^ d . e ™9f» the best model is 
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to other forms of instniciion «a 
raurse Intended for such students and 

£ a n U c C cd“ P h UrpOSC ou * hl « 

aSiae k n5f ar S ues ‘ But suc h Ion- 

™rd) that their SSUSTa 

fau«Ui,o„ C ou^ made by the anoiy! 
(=Whltehni r i°^ eSSl0na economists” 
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1 Ah Doctor Piercemullcr. Have 
you a second? 

Not really, Maureen. Not red- 
Hy. Just popped in (o collective 
,post. Got the nippers outside h 
‘the car. Anythlngthat can wail! 

Well hardly, Doctor Piertt- 
muller. Professor Lappinj 
urgently wants a list of yw 
holiday dates. 

Holiday dates? 

Yes, Doctor PiercemHtt 
Dates when you'll be away from 
the department. Abroad. Soihs 
he can work out who'll be avail 
i able for handling some raiw 
1 administrative matters lib 
admitting next year's students 
He’s preparing a chart. 

Is he? 

Yes, sir. 

Ah well, then. Yes. W4 
actually I’m not Ukely toh 
exactly at my desk In (he deprt 
ment all that much in theinutf 
ate future. Not physical!] p 
sent, you understand. 

So shall I draw a line until Ik 

end of July? . . 

Yes. Ann sort of Into A® 
less into the best pit* 

The third week? Aunsf 2C 
August 25? Something lie ik’ 
No, not quite. Right into b 
gust. Von know, sort of . , .a 
• • • up to thc ... the ... tsi 
I see. So shall I pul you don 
as here in September? 

September. Ah, Septesber. 
Yes, indeed. 

September, then? 

No, not exactly, no. Nowyot 
mention it. No, Pm not aefafy 
going to he here Itt thefltshf* 
the bulk of September. 

That's the whole d 
September? 

What’s that? 

You'll be away the wkokn 
September? 

The greater part. Yes, Ik 
greater part. But then Pnrij . 
lutely and completely free - nh 
clear diary - from October J 
onwards. 

The Monday before the begfr 
ning of term? 

Yes. That’s of course foj 
midday onwards. The old flitf 
from Pisa doesn’t touch downtffl. 
Sunday evening. 

Thank you, Doctor 


I 


you, Doctor Pto**" 

mDiler. I'll mark it on the chart- 
Fine. You going on 
yourself, Maureen? . ' 

Not really. Doctor Pierceni^ 
ler. I’ve only got a week 
Used up the other two at Chnsi- 
.mas ana Easter. , 

Ah well. Never mind. A chang? 
fa as good as a rest, ^ 

Oh yes, sir. I count my biw 

jfnd whatever you do-tafee 
advice - make sure you W 
yourself. 

Thank you, sir. 

Well see you In . . • er® • 
twelve weeks. 

Yes, sir. 

. Clao, Maureen. nn _ . 

Ciao, Doctor Piercemiwer- .. 
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Sir Keith fails numbers 
resit, claim critics 


by John O’Leary 

The Department of Education and 
Science yesterday admitted that it had 
underestimated the long-term demand 
for higher cducatiun by up to 80,(100 
students. Its new projections show 
student numbers steady, or even ris- 
ing, until the end of the decade. 

Statisticians at the DES have 
accepted a number of the criticisms 
made of their last projections, pub- 




lished in April last year. But their 
ng-awaiteu ; 
willdisappoint those who argued that 
demand would remain buoyant until 
the end of the century. 

Although numbers arc shown falling 
less sharply than in the previous esti- 
mates, they still reach a trough be- 


long-awaiteu revision of the figures 
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Cash How; four students from London's College of Distributive 
Trades expect to make a handsome profit from a month’s trading in 
(his Fleet Street fashion shop. The four, Julia Gardner, Karen 
Wheaton, Kay Mitchell and Virginia Smith, were asked to show a 
£500 profit on top of the £10,000 they were loaned to start the shop for 
their final year project. The money, pul up by the Warehouse clothes 
chain, looks safe: the students expect to make several thousand pounds 
extra. 

Advisory committee 
proposal sent back 


by Nagio Crequer 
A proposal that all universities should 
establish advisory committees, com- 
posed of external academics nnd lay 
people, to ensure academic stundurds 
ere maintained, has been sent bock by 
Yicechancellors for further discussion. 

The recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of external academic advisory 
committees in each subject or for 
individual departments was made in a 
paper written by Professor Philip 
Reynolds, vice chancellor of Lancaster 
University, and chairman of the 
academic standards group of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals. 

.Jiefassion paper, which is not 
mtended to go to the universities, was 
Mnsldered by last week's main com- 
J2“ . the GVCP. Professor 

!«.£?■ ? aid there wc re strong argu- 
ments in favour of advisory commit- 
.l 7 ' n “J” 11 ® form. They could assess 
i-SJ-u °‘ departments, advice on 
°n teaching and assessment 
the field' and ° n new developments in 

They could also assist senates in the 
' 2£? ll0n . 0 f degree standards and 

unde«t Q an n mi l hl he, P to improve 
“nrterstandbg between universities 


and the outside world, maintaining 
common standards across thc system, 
the paper soys. 

The committees would be analogous 
to peer review groups. Assording to 
the paper, they arc widely used in thc 
United States, to make up for thc 
absence of an external examiner sys- 
tem. Thc committees might meet at 
intervals of three to five years. 

Some vice chancellors however felt 
the proposals were too specific, the US 
example was a bad one, nnd many 
universities had something along these 
lines anyway. So the proposal will be 
re-examined by the Reynolds group. 

When shown the paper. Professor 
Randolph Quirk, vice chancellor of 
London University, declined to com- 
ment. He said since 1981 they had had 
a system of subject area committees 
covering the physical sciences, en- 
gineering, biological sciences and 
others, chaired by eminent external 

Ft was the intention that these bodies 
should produce quinquennial review 
of thc quality and needs of the provi- 
sion within each subject area, but In 
the firet place they had been relied on 
in reaching radical restructuring deci- 
sions. 


tween 35,000 and 71,000 lower than 
the current student population by 
1996/97. Thereafter, a steady recovery 
is predicted which could leave the total 
only 1 1 ,000 short of existing numbers 
by the end of the century. 

As before, two different projections 
are given to allow for fluctuations in 
the popularity of higher education. 
The higher variant is based on thc level 
of demand in 1981 , the lower on thai in 
1983. Thc two produce projections 
which differ by as many as 60,01)0 
students. 

The most significant change in the 
figures comes in the later years or this 
decade, when the DES had forecast 
student numbers already beginning to 
full. The latest report puts the student 
.population at 562,000 on the lower 
assumption and 612,000 on the higher 
by 1990, compared with Inst year's 
projections of 533,000 or 562.000. By 
the end of the ccntuiy , the discrepancy 
has stretched to 80,000 on the more 
optimistic projection and almost 
6u,000 on the lower fiaurc. 

The rethink is based on' three fac- 
tors: social class, mature students and 
demand Tram women. The latest re- 

f iort also takes account of new in- 
ormation on A level achievement- in 
schools and colleges. 


iwumrastweiMrTwa'awiwuwiMz ■euaMiBHnwmrmesoa 
AufeflK y«ir baginrurnj m 

Tbtal student numbers full time A sandwich to** uu»>> 


It is accepted that increased social 
mobility and a higher birthrate in the 
top two social classes will have a 
greater effect on numbers than had 
been estimated. But the picture is 
complicated by the uphcnvals which 
have taken place in the last 20 years in 
movements between classes. As a 
result, the slatisticiuns believe that the 
effect on numbers will not he as 
dramatic as their critics have claimed. 

Similarly with demand from women, 
the DES has accepted that its earlier 
projections represented nn underesti- 
mate but il finds that demand has 
begun to level off. Mature students are 
estimated separately for the first time 
and a separate category of “younger 
mature students” is included to take 
. account of those who defer entry to 
higher education but still begin courses 
in their early twenties. 

The report received a mixed recep- 
tion from two of the department’s most 
vociferous critics:. the Association of 
University Teachers and the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals. 


Ms Diana Warwick, the AUT general 
secretary, said it was heartening that 
many of thc union's criticisms had 
been taken on board but there re- 
mained many questionable assump- 
tions. 

“There is no evidence of concern on 
the country's need for skilled manpow- 
er at a time of major technical change. . 
Sir Keith has failed this resit and must 
do belter." she said. 

Tho vice chancellors were pleased to 
see “a considerable difference'* from 
last year's projections. But they 
added: “If this is the DES’s official 
view, when about thc money? Over the 
next two fiscal years wc are expecting a 
4.5 percent cut on the. basis of the cash 
limits already announced and wc face 
the possibility of 2 per cent cuts each 
year on lop of dial." 

Report on Education 100, Demand 
for Higher Education in Great Britain 
1984- 2000, free from DES Publica- 
tions Despatch Centre, Hone^pot 
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its quality rankings 

. . ,u_. of support services; the appropriate- 

ness of teaching strategies, and poten- 


tial for further development. 

Agreement would be sought with 
institutions on which factors were of 
particular relevance to each NAB 
inquiry, the paper says.: The council 
it haa amintantinn'or itself 


5 Ka ren Gold 

1 Awam!! U ! , c ’ 1 ^ or National Academic 

^J553?waasr 

lisH!ii?u Cans 1 u ^ a ^ ve ,P a P® r 5601 to 
defeiS says that the 
KE° f ‘be overall quality of provi- 

< Nk?ilSJ!L 11 f vcs adv ’ cc on lhe 

EWvidtuS “utse*. when it is 
WcanS? :2!l!!u >e 1,0 tomparison of 

j ®rt9lher,. pnd csdi, ^ in,, uismuimns «»»>*■ i«-ai , »« 

fagged, agiinst external ' informahon already op file. - would Ji0t : be involved: at all. ,'i 

f 9 l , matktaVwfiP e * e will receive in- To mdge quahty.the & P_ ^ f a special working group has been ’ 

'nbiufir in ® ribthe ? would look at the established by the CNAA to look at jts 

will be JJ d m CNAA comme nts course'* staff and intellectual atmos , pa ^ ershj jn validation programme . . 

( or consults phere. jStutional The council agreed 1 Ufis week to havd a 

- tancy; the quality pf ^ p • . SDK j B i meeting in October.ro consider 


institutions agree that any .quality 
advice to the NAB should include 
advice from the CNAA. But It stresses 
that it wants to extend its partnership 
with institutions, and provide informa- 

tion for the NAB in a spmt o j n q Ulr y f me paper says.: » »« 

and mutual confkten*^- . . J ea ^ that it H has no intention of itself 

It would se — rS? recommending to 'the- NAB that par- 
party to de^ v^ih al r jq j u ”J W)llld Ucu , ar courses should be c|osed 

W0“l" lnvl, ' d 10 

on information collected Bpw'afiyfor 
the exefdse. But the worJg F^ 
would uSedeseriptivd and iudgemen 
; mformaHon alreSdy pn nlo. ^ ^ 






De La Salle in new 
closure threat 

De La Salle College, Manchester, is 
the only college to be proposed Cor 
closure by the National Advisory. 



colleges 

ing i|s recommendation which goes to 
the NAB board on July 23. 

It has encouraged a number of the 
colleges to look at mergers and asso- 
ciations, Including West Midlands Col- 
lege which, after losing Us lion-teacher 
education courses in the NAB exercise 
last year, was, one of those least 
expected to. survive. , 

Since 1982, when it was ordered to 
cease feather trailing, De LaSalle has 
been defended froth closure' Pnly by 
the ; 1 Catholic community and its 
bishops. The Department of Educa- 
tion' and Science 1 last ypar gave it the 
option .of j5eing"elosed,nr bcidg asses- 
sed^ .the NAB. college review, 


V-cs cling on 
to tenure 

Vice chancellors this week told Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Slate for 
Education and Science, that they were 
unable to bring about the changes he 
wanted in academic tenure. 

' Lord Plowers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee Pf Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
ci pa Is. said in a letter to Sir Keith: “It is 
evident that in the light of the most 
recent inquiry we made of all vice 
chancellors that thc majority do not 
believe their institutions could bring 
about the changes you envisage by 
their own volition within the timescale 
you have in mind. 

"There are however a few who wish 
to proceed independently. ... It now 
reamoins for you to decide what you 
want to do. We shall expect to be 
consulted further when you have re- 
viewed the matter." 

Vice chancellors fed that if Sir Keith 
intends to legislate on tenure by 
appointing statutory commissioners, 
he should now detail how this would be 
done, and explain their terms of refer- 
ence. Sir Keith wants to end tenure for 
all new Tecruits to university teaching. 

• At the full meeting of the CVCP last 
Friday only two or three universities 
said they were willing and able to make 
the changes. Their identities were not 
revealed. A number of universities 


.Which claim they do not have tenure 
said (hey thought they were exempt, 
i Several vjee chancellors referred tb 
the. desirability of, bringing , in the 
Association of Univ'etsity Teachers to 
i the discussion, : 
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A call for less 
talk, more 
action 

So, with the degree results just 
announced, graduates now face the 
next hurdle - finding a job. And how 
appropriate (hat as 66,000 new gradu- 
ates emerge onto the job market, 
joining the 10,000 plus still looking 
from Inst year, a row should break 
out between the Department of 
Education nnd Science and the Asso- 
ciation of Graduate Cnrcers Advis- 
ory Services over graduate unem- 
ployment (THES, June 29). 

The DES and the Department of 
Employment joint venture, Gradu- 
ates and Jobs, should be seen for what 
It Is - a manipulation of statistics to 
steer A level students Into subjects 
favoured by government policy, in a 
document that is being distributed 
free to all secondary schools, it might 
have been os well to point out for 
example that n third of all graduate 
vacancies are open lo students of any 
discipline. 

There Is Hide doubt tlial the 
A GCAS survey Is a much more even 
hi i tided analysis* of graduate unem- 
ployment. fr should also he suld (hut 
at a time of increasing demands on 
declining resources, many students 
will be thankful for the work under- 
taken by their local college careers 
service. But the AG CAS survey pre- 
sents its own problems. 

Prospects for graduates may have 
improved slightly lost year, hut only 
compared with 19B2 - the worst year 
for graduate unemployment since the 
war! Twenty per cent or vacancies 
notified earlier in the year may still 
l» unfilled, hut only because em- 
ployers cun uJTord to he highly 
selective, while graduates have to 
take what they can get. One should lw 
pleased that the research councils 
wUI offer 370 more awards In 1984 
than in 1983. But, In the context of 
the thousands or graduntes looking 
for openings that lx a small, albeit 
Important, drop in the ocean. Above 
all one should remember that at a 
' conservative, estimate, graduate un- 
employment stands at .over 13 per 
cent. 

Next year will sec roughly the sanu 
number qf graduates asm 1975 but a 
very different Job market. Em- 
ployers will offer fewer openings, and 
be more selective In demanding 


Professor Rex and ESRC research 


Sir. - The story published in The 
THES Inst week tnat the Economic 
and Social Research Council is propos- 
ing my premature retirement is 
entirely untrue. What is happening is 
that in the discussions about the move 
to Designated Research Centre status 
and to a location within the University 
of Warwick, discussions hove been 
held to ensure that there is on existing 
member of the Warwick staff who 
would have responsibility for the 
affairs of the unit. 

Professor Robin Cohen and 1 have 
had many discussions about the desira- 
bility of his taking on this role and I 
understand that he will shortly decide 
whether he wishes to do so. For my 
own part, I have an enormous task of 


writing up the results of a number of 
successful research projects over the 
past few years nnd I will probably do 
this through a .short-term association 
with another university, but I have no 
intention whatever of retiring and 
propose to go on working to achieve 
the major purpose of the resenreh unit 
on ethnic relations, namely of mobiliz- 
ing research evidence to assist in the 

C roce ss of proven tine Britain from 
e con ting :i structurally racist society. 
Yours faithfully, 

PROFESSOR JOHN REX, 
University of Aston. 

Sir, - You report on the future of this 
council's resenreh units ( t'HLS , Julv 
ft). 

It is totally nut rue, us you allege, 
that the present director of the Re- 
search Unit on Ethnic Relations at 
Aston. Professor John Rex, has been 


Graduate jobs 

Sir. - John O'Lcnry’s urticlc entitled 


graduates . Par jobs that previously 
required only (wo A levels. 

The pressure on graduates Is much 


greater and their expectations lower 
t- the average starting salary has 
declined in real terms by 12% In the 
last four years while the strain on 
careers services continues to grow. 

Given the amount of resources 
spent on training graduates, now 
might be the time For the Govern- 
ment to consider, how It can best use 


"Why the still isticiiins went to wur" 
{THES, June 29) gives a very fair 
account of the differing uppruaclics of 
the Department of Eductition/Dcpart- 
iiicni nl Employment in their nuhliea- 
liim Graduates and Jobs and Associa- 
tion of Oradiinlc Careers Advisory 
Services in What do Graduates do? 

I do nut wish to involve myself in the 
controversy that he describes but I do 
believe thru the DES/Dcpnrtmcnt of 
Employment deserve some congra- 
tulation on whnt they have produced. 
The real origin of this publication was a 
recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on Education, Science and Arts 
In Its 1980 report on the organization 
and funding of higher education that 
“ijtc Government should publish in- 
formation about employment for use 
by pupils In the schools, their parents 
nnd their teachers". 

The committee argued that past 
attempts at the centralized planning of 
Itialier education had not been success- 
ful and that a greater reliance on* the 
“free market of student choice would 
provide a more responsive and econo- 
mically efficient higher education sys- 
tem. Research had shown that school- 
children responded quickly to market 
signals but tnat there was no mechan- 
ism for providing such signals in a clear 
and comprehensive way. Schoolchil- 
dren too often overreacted to one-off 
stories in the media about a glut of 


them. Leas money spent on glossy graduates in a particular discipline. 

S ackages alms at manipulating stu- For such a policy tb bd effective 
ent demand tty mret fiscal policy, therefore, (here had lb be. a. better 
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dent demand to meet fiscal policy, therefore, (here had (b be. a belter 
aqd more money wher^ li fe needed- educated market. In putting this for- 


RflJ, 


In sranfa to the large graduate em- 
ployers to generate Jobs' and lo 
college administrations to ensure that 
essential carpers services are main- 
tained - would be a welcome first 
Wap*... - ' . • 

'Then the . ^Government ; might 
address a more general and , to be! 
^p^i^ nHjre ilmpqrtant question, 
flow caii one justify reducing oppor*, 


ward ,, the: committee 
approval the view of the 


noted with 


Thousand Futures that “students, 
ticularly as they set cood advice f 


“urged lo take early retirement." 
Your faithfully, 

SIR DOUGLAS HAGUE, Chairman, 
Economic nnd Social Research 
Council. 

Sir, - Negotiations between the ESRC 
and the staff of its four resenreh units 
are at an extremely delicate stage. It is, 
therefore, particularly unfortunate 
that your coverage, incorporates some 
errors on key issues. 

The most mischievous allegation is 
that staff at the Aston unit oppose the 
suggestion that Professor Cohen he 
invited to take over as director if the 
proposed relocation to Warwick goes 
ahead. At the time of publication the 
staff have had no opportunity to meet 
Professor Cohen ana explore with him 


rrotessor v-onen and explore wun him 
possible implications or this change. 
There was a clear agreement among 
the staff thut these should not in any 
way be prejudged nnd their minds 
were open on this matter. Since then 
staff have met with Professor Cohen 
and have had a very fruitful exchange 
on the future direction of research at 
the unit, should he be appointed 
codirector with Professor Rex. 

More generally, it is incorrect to 
stale that the staff arc engaged in a 
“last ditch bid" to rctnin the unit mode 
of funding. We believe that the ESRC 
is taking the wrong decision for the 
wrong reasons: however, we recognise 
that die change to Designated Re- 
search Centres Ims been exhaustively 
debated within the council and that 
there is now nothing lo be gained by 
retracing the ground of these argu- 
ments. 


Spiritual 

polygamy 

Sir, - As an anthrouosophlst, 
leaching In a college of higher educa- 
tion anil enjoying the academicism, I 
toko exception to Peter Clarke’s 
rather glib Interpretation of Geoffrey 
Ahern's book (THES, June 29). 
In particular, this reference to the 
“mystical, transliumon Steiner”, 
whom people like myself ore sup- 
posed to revere. Also the concept of a 
patriarch (substitute Ideal father) 
who devised an “Intricate If not 
always logically consistent metaphy- 
sical system”. Steiner was an initiate 
and seer and although some adhe- 
rents to “occult” or “spiritual” philo- 
sophies follow (he latter slavishly, 
anthroposophlsts (especially second 
generation ones like me) never met 
Steiner, do not revere him, but 
recognize that his gift to civilization 


requires stringent disciplining of 
thought processes along the path of 
self-development (as seen by 
Maslow). 

The presentation of data as seen 
from different standpoints In various 
of Steiner's many hooks, does not 
display inconsistency in logic. 
Rather, new dimensions to existing 
concepts can be discerned In the 
texts, each relating to the subject 
under discussion and fitting Into the 
overall network or Ideas - some of 
them, extremely complex, 

A true anthroposophist Is one who 
has developed these ideas for himself 
in a consistent and realistic manner, 
working with them In day-to-day 
living. . 

TCie proof of the puddiag Is In the 
eating and no reference Is made to the 
origins of the 18 middle-class con- 

Joint validation 

Sir, r Not aj! of us at Newcastle 
polytechnic ari as convinced pg mem- 
bers i of Ouf directorate and : *cnir 
academic registrar (Utters* Jurte'29) 
on the .merits of taking the “next 

S d step" oh front -joint validation, 
|Stop r institutional accreditation 
e Council for National Academic 
Awards, . as dearly Inspired by the 
example of the universities with their' 
todCpendenLRoya! Charters, 
v CNAA obviously has its faults, 

Dflt f hf* Hm/N»tc«e W L. .. 


it* 


address a more general pud, tQ. be! JESS. 1 “ • by ? , J ar ffi 05 

more '‘Important question. SLlfff SAjfe 
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; naUon ** very mS the qbjdnTves (taMto 

i! ' £3 •“ - buff as much committee had In mind/ 

*•'." again us, our ptyrth Sea oil revenue - v«.vLi/..wiL..i * 
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. dole? Arty lortg terrp hope for higher ®^ATTOCK p *'•.••• *• 
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Our concern, then, is for (he equit- 
able treatment of the staff whom we 
represent. Yournrtiele points to one of 
the major problems, the noil-contribu- 
tory superannuation arrangements. It 
should be stressed that this problem 
arises from the inability of Inc Uni- 
versity Superannuation Scheme mul 
the then SSRC in agree in 1976, on 
terms which would have allowed staff 
to join the university sehenic. How- 
ever, since that time, the “benefits” to 
which you rcFer have generally been 
offset in negotiations between unit 
directors and staff on starting salaries. 
A simple transfer to university em- 
ployment and USS will impose a net 
pay cut of between £350 and £ 1 ,000 per 
annum on existing staff. Those staff 
will enjoy no greater security of em- 
ployment: indeed, in most cases, this 
will lessen. 

This is not the only problem wc arc 
working with. Other difficulties arise 
from the anomalous legal status of unit 
staff between statutory and Civil Ser- 
vice redundancy entitlement and from 
the wcukeniug of the contractu ml 
terms of senior staff. These, of course, 
arc to sny nothing of the general 
disadvantages which attach to research 
staff in some universities. We are. 
however, confident (hut those can he 
resolved with goodwill on both sides. 

Yours faithfully. 

ROBERT DINGWALL, PAUL 
MARGINSON and JOHN SOLO- 
MO NS (Staff Representatives, ESRC 
Research Units at Oxford, Warwick 
and Aston) 





Rudolf Steiner: open mind 
verts. 

Of my own contemporaries, one un 
eye surgeon, one a psychiatrist und 
one a professor of physics at a 
well-known university, only one had 
a “father problem” In that his father 
was killed in the war! 

Wc all attended a Rudolf Steiner 
school In Gloucestershire and three 
of us had anthroposophical parents. 
(There were others - but space does 
not allow a study of these and the 
perspective of their broad-spectrum 
background and subsequent develop- 
ment). 

Anyone wishing to appraise (he 
value, of Steiner’s philosophy should 
risk one of the many schools and see 
for himself - perhaps Interview the 
18-year-olds In their final year. 

All that Steiner ever asked was for 
an open mind . . .1 
Yours faithfully, 

ARMOREL HEATUE . . . 

18 Meadow Road. 

Pinner, Middx. 


CNAA has played a progressive role in 


supporting courses and institutions. 
Sadly, the system of external examin- 


sector and the universities ought to l>e 
cajoled or encouraged toTraove closer 
to the CNAA model rather than 

' polytechnics avidly pursuing university 
statiri. Where the CNAA has been 
forced to intervene in ..polytechnic 
departments it does appear to have 
been generally beneficial and avoided 
the worst - fault* ' of ■ tire university 
system- '•.■ir-v .», 

, “j* ■* s .’>• i i- v. 


Sir - Wc. the stafT of the Aston iinir 
wish to respond to some of the £, 
raised by i»nu| Flnther in hi ^ 
Research Units in Cash Bid" tm 
July 6), where lie referred to djjgni 
ties facing the research units curwMir 
f U ,td«l by ,hc ESRC.CK 
major inaccuracies rcgardini 
Aston unit which we wish todn, 
demphutically. 

First, to our knowledge, Profess 
John Rex has not been “urged tout, 
premature retirement" , but has beta 
offered a yeur to write up research 
during the projected transfer. This ha 
in no way led to “a major row", or u, 
sueh thing. J 

Second, as the staff members b 
volved, we are disturbed about you 
reference lo the offer lo Proiewi 
Cohen having "infuriated some staff 
This is completely without foundation 
Our relationship with Professor Cohtn 
lias been very cordial for some ytm 
through his presence on our advisory 
committee. We can envisage sum 
benefits from a relocation atWamid 
under his leadership. 

JOHN SOLOMONS, MARI 
JOHNSON 

RAMAZ KLIMIASHVILLY 
A I DEN KELLY, PAUL RICH 
CHARLOTTE WELLINGTON 
DANIKLE JOLY. WENDY BAU. 
PARMINDER BHACHU 
SI I A 181' A I-ARUGl 
BARRY TROYNA 
SASHA JOSEPH1DES 
The Staff of the ESR-C 
Research Unit on Ethnic Relation, 
The University of Aston In Baa 
ingham 

Classical loss 

Sir . - Some 18 months ngo the natfrod 
press reported the saving of a full-time 
post in classics at Keclc Univcistyb 
menus of a proposal on the part of mi 
member of the department to eram* 
hutc pan of their salary in order » 
protect, as they hoped, the long-ttm 
future of (hat department and w 
short-term prospects of a tempOT) 
colleague. Eighteen months on tw 
post has now been irretrievably 
and the classic department Itself ft* 
the possibility of official “down : . 

When Interviewed by 77 k- 
back in November l9KastbcWPJ 
ury lecturer in <|ucslton, I 
whether the scheme was a pro" 1 ® 
designed to attract publicity 
department's behalf. I rephed lhal 
was seen as the only wav 
department could forafullyj®^ 
trutc its commitment lo the quawy 

its teaching. toaitfn 

Eighteen months on and inatww 
of n corporate enterprise oflenjj 
quality degree in classics at K»e 
merely a part of indent b 
small and perhaps rebtnejy "J* 
cam cpisotic in the dcriine of . 
educational industry- Should ^ 
menl the threatened closure 
classics dcpiirliticnl al . 
judgment on that q uesll ^J D Artb 
depends upon the **1« “J* 
atiochcd to the humanities* ^ 
Ixith at Keclc and elsewhere, 


iKiin ut rvutiu pm- — 

importance of * 

taste is profound for *** 
authority at Kccle who. , havi g ^ 
selves long outlived MY 
vision, own only managenaJj^^ 
at heart, and are MJ 
futures of my rare w ! ^.«pfliifr 
unedifying basis of unit cos 
lure. 

Yours sincerely* n 

Df R. S. J. GARLAND 
Universi ty^of Ke ri e - 

Equally important, 
that while polytcch”'® ^ ^ 
pressed to become to<j 
“cost effective’' - to jjji yuipetabiW 
- they will incre^ 
if they iry md |fcud»£ 

further from the CNA ^ a 

jeopardize 90 iroP 0 ^ 

CNAA con P «^J5s5&S 
protective role and •to' - 
!nade available os a< ajnd,u,w 
validation. ■ 

Your sincerely. . .. 

ANDREWMi^ULLOCH 

Elected slaff niemb«. 

. ThoOourUilof Newcas^r ) 

; . . ' a-, i 1 '. 
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Manual workers get improved offer 


by David Jobbins 

University manual workers have been 
offered a joint study of the low nay 
problem as part of a package which 
Lid give most of them a rise of more 
than 5 per cent this year. 

Leaders of the National Union of 
Public Employees meet today to con- 
sider the employers In lest offer of 
n 55 a week ana will decide whether 
io recommend it to their members and 
halt industrial action. The offer would 
increase weekly earnings to between 
£71 and £87. _ 

With other gains such as extra leave 
for long service, increases in shift 
allowances and sickness puy. the un- 
tobelieve thepackage is worth about 
52 per rent. The wage offer alone is 
worth 5 2 per cent to workers on the 
lowest grade. . . . 

The terms of reference for the joint 
•'no commitment" study recognize 
that low pay is not a problem confined 
lo the universities which are also 
constrained by cash limits. It will 
compare earnings by manual and ancil- 
lary workers in the universities with 
comparable work outside nnd. at the 


TV output 
now subject 
to scrutiny 

by Maggie Richards 
Television programmes made by the 
Open University will in future be 
subject to the same rigorous scrutiny us 
written material, ana the policy will 
affect any remake of programmes 
assodatca with units accused of Marx- 
ist bias. 

The programmes made in conjunc- 
tion with the economics element of the 
OU's social sciences foundation course 
last week came in forheavycriticism in 
a report prepared far the Department 
of Education and Science by a group of 
“professional economists". The report 
charges the television material with 
“some of the grossest examples of lack 
of balance". 

But the television material was. in 
any event, under review. Dr Mike 
Rtzgrald, dean of the OU’s social 
sciences faculty, said this week. 

"We have agreed the three prog- 
rammes involved will not be shown m 
the form in which they were presented 
this year. Whether the course tcuin 
make new ones is at the moment being 
«j*aed.” he said. 

The original television programmes 
were not subjected to the same cxtrnnl 
assessment as the course materials 
because BBC scheduling has always 
prevented such processes being used 
°y (he university. But last year the 
university's visiting commit lee stepped 
in and proposed that in future all 
Revision programmes should under- 
go assessment in the same way as 
printed material. 

^^Berald said it was a move 
wtucb he had supported wholehcartcd- 
m«j use *i | a, * owe d alterations to be 
10 Programmes, and this had not 
previously been possible. 

mtr”i mBtena l used for the econo- 
vwm, 6 j m ? nt l ^ e course was this 
ariJ efcndcd an eminent 
member of the external 
"*tonent team.: 

ttm»i»| ,, P”?? ss,onal economists" 

2S oncd . , b y the DES had becn 

and .l^ C0 L nsider ,hc units in isolation 
• l ^ em 85 Bn introduction to 

inih instead of reviewing them 
COurse con,e *t °f the entire foundation 

tnaiP’fftoing the course the OU had 
broad dcc >sion to give a 

S2nW re of cc ° n °niics Instead of 
uWtratmg on individual theories. 
cmireS^l'toB task to write an 
, J h£*P ec, 'y c of the social scien- 
thev havVvII? difficult thing to do, but 
&HY otw i n more successful than 
^ OMv&^ty 1 know of." 

head on the block, page 11 
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unions' insistence, average earnings in 
the universities with the average for 
the rest of the economy. 

A report is to be made hv February 
next yenr, in time to feed its findings 
into the 1985 salary negotiations. 

If the offer is accepted by the unions 
and. as scents likely, clerical staff and 
technicans also reach agreement, lec- 
turers will remain the onlygroup yet to 
come close to settlement. The Associa- 
tion of University Teachers .which has 
not yet formally been offered the 4.6 
per cent package rejected by its nation- 
al council in May, is seeking a meeting 
of Committee A, the first stage of its 
negotiating machinery, for the end of 
this month. 

Its executive reviewed the position 
at the weekend, and expressed dis- 
quiet that settlements on pay scales in 
the universities were barely reaching 5 
per cent even for special cases such as 
the manual workers when the tradi- 
tional comparison - clinical academics, 
civil service and further education 
lecturers - were likely to do better. 

To avoid the possible consequences 
of excluding the Association of 


Polytechnic Teachers from preparing 
the ease for arbitration the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education last week took the 
lead in establishing an ad hoc arbitra- 
tion teachers' panel. 

The APT is represented on the 

K ind, which is chaired by Natfhc's Mr 
avid Tricsman, and is entitled to 
make its own submission and express 
its views on the final draft. But it is not 
represented on the sub committee 
which will draw up the case - the onlv 
non-Natflic member is Mr Harold 
Farnsworth of the Association of Prin- 
cipals of Colleges. 

An announcement on the composi- 
tion of the panel from the Independent 
Advisory Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service is being delayed by a disagree- 
ment between the local authorities and 
unions over the independent chairman. 
The unions prefer Sir John Wood while 
the local authorities have accepted only 
Mr Stuart McDowall of St Andrew's 
University from the list circulated hv 
ACAS. 

Leader, back pngc 


Further study: Mrs Martha Gordon, who has just completed a first 
degree at Lancaster University, hos now registered as a postgraduate 
student at (he age of 77. Mrs Gordon, believed to be the oldest 
university student In Britain, will work for two years for an MPhll In 
archaeology. 


Career structure drawn up 


Plans for a more orderly career struc- 
ture for university, research staff have 
been drawn up by the university lectur- 
ers’ union. Tney are to be considered 
next week by the contract research 
staff committee of (he Association of 
University Teachers then circulated to 
branches before its national council In 
December. 

The consultation exercise resulted 
from differing views on the executive 
over how to tackle the problem of job 
security among research staff. The new 
proposals represent something of a 
departure from the traditional AUT 
view that academics should engage in a 
mixture of teaching and research to 
which the idea of a permanent career 

structure was anathema. # 

Under the proposals universities will 
be urged to establish contingency 
funds to bridge the gap between con- 



wriS&R»ii 



tracts, and to encourage career de- 
velopment for researchers. The policy 
calls for greater transferability be- 
tween projects, establishment of re- 
training procedures, and demands the 
same conditions of employment for 
research and teaching staff. 

Although Bristol University has 
already established a contingency fund, 
Scotland is leading the way in impro- 
ving conditions for staff on short term 
contracts. . 

Glasgow University last week 
announced it had abolished waiver 
clauses requiring contract staff to 4lgn 
away rights to redundancy pay And 
unfair dismissal claims. 

It follows five months of negotia- 
tions with the local AUT and follows 
Edinburgh which abolished waiver 
clauses last year. The two universities 
employ nearly 900 research staff. 


‘item iircvss your sfeawt 
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Aston plans 
compulsory 
redundancies 

Aston University has told the Depart- 
ment of Employment it intends to 
make 150 staff redundant, and this 
week its council gave the go-ahead for 
compulsory dismissal. 

Tne group most at risk is technical 
staff, where the university claims it has 
a surplus of 45 people. Mr Peter 
Tebbit. the university secretary, said 
this week it was likely that compulsory 
dismissal notices would go to some 
technicians on August 1. 

A move to delete the reference to 
compulsory dismissal from the council 
motion failed by 1 1 votes to 7. with u 
large number or abstentions. The cam- 
pus union shad organized n silent lobby 
of the meeting, supported from unions 
from other universities. 

Academic stpff are unlikely to be’ 
affected because of a senate ruling in 
July 1983 ugninst compulsory dis- 
missal. 

Mr Tchbit said the figure of 150 
included a number of voluntary redun- 
dancies which had been foreseen. 
These included six a endemic staff, and 
fi8 non -academic staff, who would be 
leaving at. the end of September. He 
expected a further 10 academics to go 
on a voluntary hasiswhich left about 60 
non-academics surplus ' to require- 
' ments. 

He said unless there were unusual 
circumstances in some departments, 
he doubted there would be any need 
for compulsory redundancy among 
clerical, secretarial and academic re- 
lated staff, and the chances of Involve- 
ment by manual staff were small. 

Although the university had ba- 
lanced its nooks in the last three years, 
a projected deficit of £107,000 next 
year assumed the departure of 60 
support staff. Otherwise the deficit 
increased to £500,000. 

This week the Association of Scien- 
tific, Technical and Managerial Staffs 
declared its total Opposition to com- 
pulsory dismissal ana was draiyingup 
plans to resist the proposals. The i 
Association of University Teachers 
was also meeting to discuss the de- 
velopment. 

At Keele University, the council 
accepted a plan from its senate for a 
reduction of 20 academic posts and 
savings Df £600,000 over three years, 
but said they wanted more detail. 


Escape 

route 

rejected 

by Patricia Sant inelli 
Polytechnic teacher educators have 
rebelled against a Department of 
Education and Science diktat. They 
have categorically rejected a move to 
distort BEd courses to allow academi- 
cally sound but professionally in- 
adequate students either an early 
escape route or an alternative qual- 
ification. 

The order is contained in the DES 
circular on the approval of teacher 
training courses, it slates that BEd 
courses should allow for the early 
transfer of students who find they are 
unsuited to teaching. Those who enm- 

K ' I the course academically but 
it professionally would be 
awarded an alTcm&tivc qualification 
not carrying qualified teacher status. 

The Polytechnic Council for the 
Education of Teachers, oil which all 
polytechnics education departments 
arc represented, says that like any 
other course the Bed is designed for 
success rather than failure. 

"We have every sympathy for those 
students unable to sustain the rigours 
of the teaching profession. We arc not 
Iiowcvot prepared to distort course 
structure to facilitate transfer to 
another course without loss of lime. 
Neither would wc expect our col- 
leagues responsible for other courses 
to do so," it says. 

The council points out that the 
DES's wish that courses should be 
designed to locate potential failures 
early on in the course implies there 
should be significant early exposure to 
schools and children together with rhe 
necessary preparation. In the case of 
primary, broad syllabus coverage 
would be necessary to give the experi- 
ence validity. 

“This is turn implies n sushtantinl 
time allocation to professionally orien- 
tated activities with a consequent re- 
duction in straight academic work, the 
council says. A BEd course designed 
along these lines whatever its profes- 


more orthodox BA or BSc courses." 

It adds that while the responsibility 
• of awarding an alternative qualifica- 
tion rests With the validating bodies, it 
finds it difficult to come lo terms with 
what is essentially a failed BEd. It 
therefore docs not sec the award of 
alternative qualification as a serious 
possibility. 

The council suggests that a solution 
to rhe problems of students whose 
professional weakness did not become 
apparent until later, would he to 
amend the grants regulations to pre- 
vent them losing their mandatory 
awards. 

“This would allow BEd students 
who were professionally unsuccessful 
after two years to retain their manda- 
tory grants on joining the second year 
of a new course. The numbers involved 
would not be large and cost therefore 
not high. Such a strategy would be 
infinitely preferable to that of distort- 
ing courses," the PCET says. 

The Association of Graduate 
Careers Advisory Services has issued a 
circular informing institutions that 
they must not select their postgraduate 
education students on* tne basis that 
their degree is in a subject relevant to 
the school curriculum:* 

It paints out that the DES circular 
asking for this has now been super- 
seded. The department is now only 
asking that the level and content ot 
candidates' initial degrees should be 
appropriately related to the work of 
primary and secondary schools. 


SERC makes its case for international collaboration 

Th< Science - 'JFZi 

search Coupil has made ne rational collaboration in large-scale council will be unable to join the Education and Scient 

participation in i a European i syn project when he appeared before the project without extra money. Professor Kingmi 

ron radiation source ana or a new Vi. this week to answer ques- Douelas's wider noit 
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The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Counil has made new bids for 
participation in a European synchrot- 
ron radiation source and for a new 
super-computer in its “forward-look 
for 1985, submitted to the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils. 

Papers put before the House of 
Commons Select Committee on 
Education, Science and the Arts show; 
the SERC is still arguing for new 
expenditures, as well as resubmitting 
last year's failed bids for p new UK-led 
spare project in x-ray astronomy and 
'to funaits.new directorate for appl^J- 
tiort or. computers to, mechanical enr 

John Kingqianl ctete 


committee this week to answer ques- 
tions on the science budget. 

"One sees other countries taking a 
much more coherent national view, of 
the value of scientific collaboration." 
he said. The SERC's memorandum to 
the committee says many ^fields are: 
moving towards international i col- 
laboration as they become more cost-; 
|y. Synchrotron . radiation ts. a good, 
example* it suggests^ ... • • 

.The . SERC,, points:, out, that the 

'fieri source at Daresbury in Cheshire 


has increased demarfd for a larger. Council. . Sir Douglas, said servicing 

European machine; But it says the of the ABRC by the Department of 

council will be unable to join the Education and Science was inadequate, 

project without extra money.' Professor Kingman endorsed Sir 

German, French; English and ha- . Douglas's wider point that the ABRC 
lian scientists are already drawing up P a *t oF * C J VI | service structure 

designs for the new machine, the dedicated to administering existing 
ESRS k which would cost around £80m. nctivity rather ihnn asking what pew 

Even minor partner status would cost, trongs need doing. There is too much 
the SERC at least £!m over the five or of 0 tendency for Gove rriment depart- 
six year construction term. ments to think how tostop people 

j * ■■ ■ - - doing things, “he said. Professor King- 

■ ! roe seleat rommittee hear- man also told the committee Britain 

ing, Sir Herman Bprtdi,- chairman of put too much effort into defence 
the Natural Enyironittdnt Research science. He said there should either be a 
-.Council, -backed criticisms: -oj the shift i n the balance or efforts to bring 
ABRC by Sir Douglas Hague,. he ad of 1 defence science closer to the work; or 
the* Economic and Social Research • -Research councils and universities. 
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SUNDAY 

The last lime I tried to write one of 
these, I made the mistake of showing 
it to col leagues who said it was for too 
cheerful and didn’t demonstatc how 
dreadful it was to be n college 
principal. Well, it still isn’t dreadful, 
but this week turned out lo offer a 
wide range of experience and emo- 
tions. Wc started off ur 1 Oam in the 
Mayor of PendJe’s parlour, assem- 
bled to judge a local, small business 
idea competition organized for the 
third year by John Lee. our local MP 
and Noel Wild, editor of our local 
paper, with the help of three or four 
local businessmen. The successful 

( applicant turned out to be a young 
woman who I'm sure is going to he a 
raving success with her children's 
wear, but who left art college without 
completing the course! 

Alter lunch, on to the college to 
catch up on correspondence and 
receive niv first obscene anonymous 
phone cal] from a gent with a hand- 
kerchief in his mouth who risked me 
if i Tike sex and travel, and doer thud 
me as a part of the human anntoniy 
nut normally found mi men! 

MONDAY 

As usual we start the formal week at 
9.15 with a heads of department 
meeting; also as usual for this term, 
we are much preoccupied with the 
1 cuts which are facing us and they nre 
I bad news for any thing mate rial like 
books and machines. Even after 17 
years In the lob I’m still slightly 
surprised we should be badgered to 
develop high tech skills etc on the 
one hand and hfi told to reduce 
expenditure on the other, and often 
by the same people. However the 
cuts arc good news for staff retiring 
early with enhancement and for 
those few gaining promotion as a 


. to leave for the University uFTexas in 
three days, pay some attention to 
travel arrangements as well as, like a 
juggler in urgent need of the mens’ 
room, throwing some “administra- 
tive balls” high enough in the air not 
tn fall back on my floor until my 
return. 

Another reason for skipping the 
principals' meeting, is that there is 
l vet nnuther one tonight, where there 
' is u well meaning attempt to explain 
why wc arc going to be short of 
money and why we should be better 
1 managers. As soon as the discussion 
starts it costs me £ 10 1 lose as a result 
of bets I’ve taken that l won’t rise lu 
the bait and say anything tonight. In 
addition. I’m disappointed to miss 
what turns out to be a very successful 
musical event put on in town by our 
music foundation course. 

THURSDAY 

Probably the saddest day of my 
professional career when I hear Hint 
one of our brightest students has died 
in not ctuily understood circum- 
stances. Staff and fellow students 
have to be told and we are all struck 
bv a wretched feeling of helplessness 
for the student, relatives and friends. 

However, inbetween times, the 
college business continues around its 
five major nnd five minor sites and 
we discuss aguin the possibility of 
buying a bankrupt modern leisure 
centre as a new catering department. 
Just to show wc arc not too rigid 
about those mutters, lunch with Eric 
Magee from Ample forth at Gawth- 
nrne. 

I also hear from Florida Junior 
College, our twin college, with which 
we’ve exchanged numerous stuff; 


result. I’d certainly defy anyone lo 
suggest that this bit of the education 
service is not slim, to the point of 
I anorexia. 

Lunch at Granada Television with 
Chris Kerr, to discuss Job watch, a 
series designed to highlight areas of 
growth ana future training needs; it 
seems there is still potential but apart 
from more effective and flcxiblo 
training, wc apparcnly have to be- 
come better salespeople In the inter- 
national market place. 

Back to college for staff interviews 
and further discussions on the re- 
organization, followed by dinner at 
Gawthorpc Hall, the seventeenth 
century house which we manage for 
the local education authority and the 
National Trust. The object of the 
exercise was the now routine one of 
raising money to augment Manpower 
Services Commission projects to re- 
store the great bam and the estate 
block. 


TUESDAY 


ting du| pfmyniajl 
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nnd given today's tragic event. I’m 
very sad lo learn flint u young 
colleague there is dangerously ill and 
I arrange u visit for next week. We 
place a good deal of stress oil interna- 
tional exchange, which is a lot of 
trouble m manage me ni terms, hut 
lias Increasing value us stuff develop- 
ment. 

Into Manchester for nn evening 
television meeting, the social pari of 
which results in a longish conversa- 
tion with a Coronation Street star 
about handicapped children; make n 
note to try nnd involve him in the 
college VneWVscheirie. 

FRIDAY 

I’m very conscious of what needs to 
be done before 1 take the 8.30 shuttle 
to London on Saturdny and Imvo 
warned Elsie to be on good form and 
not to book loo many appointments, 
however i sec staff lo discuss the 
reorganization of ndult education in 
general and the Open College dimen- 
sion in particular. Talk to others 
about our new Drop-in Skills Centre 
(MSC project) which is successful, 
but making increasing demands on ! 
staff. 

At 3.30 we have another heads 
meeting as my absence next week 
will be followed by the Whit holiday; 
we still haven't had confirmation of 
early retirements but make decisions 
on the basis that we have. I can see a 
new, exciting system evolving and 
new, exciting system evolving. 

Finally, along session with Mar- 
garet Hughes, soon to be our only 
vice principal, who refuses to let me 
go without listening to a number of 
points. •• 

SATURDAY 

The Super Shuttle is late, but not to 
worry, so is Pan Am lo Austin via 
■ New York, which gives a splendid 
: opportunity to think, undisturbed by 


■Ro$e Radio atPjrstoh 


compassionate and cheerful primary = thp , , .c,„ 

, Pwidle Heritage Cent re j which' 1 is 

^bijityior ;*.? ; SLSS^&SSS ^ ‘itfS 

.i'fV- i' . ■■■ vV — v western world. ; ' 

: TWenty-slX hours' after arising in 

Nelson, 1 “to bed"' -in Austin, after 
orange 'juice, bacon and two etas 
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Validating bodies slammed 


by Karen Gold 

The two main polytechnic validating 
bodies - the Council for National 
Academic Awards and the Business 
and Technician Education Council - 
need to change significantly, according 
to many polytechnic responses to the 
Lindop inquiry. 


The Government set up the inquiry 
in April to look into validation of first 
and higher degree courses in the public 
sector. It is chaired by Sir Normun 
Lindop, principal of the School of 
Osteopathy nnd former director of 
Hatfield Polytechnic. 

The most vehement attack on the 
CNAA comes from Plymouth 
Polytechnic. 

“It is difficult to maintain confidence 
in the CNAA’s capacity to ensure 
uniform nnd appropriate academic 
standards when there is so much 
variation between its subject hoards," 
it says. “An increasing number of 
CNAA visiting pnnels contain mem- 
bers whose competence is far below 
that of the course team being in- 
spected. 

“In short, so far as institutions such 
as ours are concerned, the CNAA is 
doing an unnecessary job badly.” 

Some polytechnics object to the 
cost. North East London Polytechnic 
estimates that the cost of documenta- 
tion and staff time means validation 
costs the polytechnic £250.000 u year. 

Numerous polytechnics point out 
that the cost was acceptable in easier 
times, but is impossible in (he present 
lean ones. 

Another criticism is of the 
bureaucracy. The CNAA, the BTEC, 
the Inspectorate and professional 
bodies could undermine standards be- 
cause of the time and attention they 


demanded, according to Coventry 
( Lnnclicstcrj's submission . The 
CNAA’s role in supplying the Nuliunul 
Advisory Body with advice nicnnt 
institutions would feel obliged to pro- 
vide still more detail, according to City 
of Lundun Polytechnic. 

The council’s partnership in valida- 
tion scheme does not avoid these 
problems, according to Portsmouth. It 
says that while the present arrange- 
ments arc cumbersome, expensive tuul 
wasteful, the Newcastle model of part- 
nership would he an iinneeepiahly 
extended and expensive appren- 
ticeship. 

But the Polytechnic of Wales ap- 
plauds the wny in which the CNAA in 
recent years has made strong attempts, 
despite difficulties, to move towards 
greater partnership with insliiiitious. 

There is support for the CNAA from 
(he new rector of Liverpool 
Polytechnic, Mr John McKenzie, who 
praises the council’s provision of 
opportunities to thoroughly evaluate 
aims, objectives and direction of a 
course. He snys this gives the CNAA 
an advantage over university valida- 
tors who, in tiis experience, range from 
the exceptional to the appalling. 

Hie NELP's submission says that 

E ublic sector higher education lias 
ecn well served over the years by its 
validators. Universities that validate 
college courses have not been sub- 
jected to such thorough scrutiny us 
those under (he CNAA and the 
BTEC!, and should be now, it says. 

South Hank says the CNAA’s 
achievements have benefited genera- 
tions of staff mid students, while City 
of London praises both the council and 
BTEC. 

Polytechnic criticism of the BT EC is 


4 Waste of time’ to use CNAA 


by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 
There Is a considerable waste of time, 
effort and resources in using the 
Council for Notional Academic 
Awards for validation in Scollnnd 
when the Scottish universities could 
he used Instead. 

This Is the response to the Lindop 
committee from the Scottish Business 
Education Council, which says re- 
sources are wnslod In taking primari- 
ly English panels through the differ- 
ences in (he Scottish education scene. 

This could he justified if these were 
the only experts. But thcra Is con- 
siderable expertise In validation 
among the Scottish universities 
which arc rarely used In the CNAA 
system, says SCOTBKC. It hopes the 
committee will recommend that the 
universities be much more involved 
In the Integration and planning of 
higher education provision through 


further Involvement in the CNAA, 
SCOTBEC and the Scot fish Technic- 
nl Education Council. 

There should be external modera- 
tion of universities hs there Is of 
major public sector institutions, .says 
the Association of Lecturers in Scot- 
tish central Institutions. II does uni 
udvucate (lie total academic auton- 
omy of any institution, although II 
ngrccs tliul CNAA procedures are 
often excessively Intrusive tn Hie ease 
of larger nnd marc nintiirc colleges. 
There should lie n more relaxed 
moderation system for Institutions of 
proven efficiency, U says. 

It warns that u peer review system 
would be undermined by a require- 
ment to rank-order institutions or 
courses, and (Ids Is echoed by the 
Convention of Scottish Local Au- 
thorities which questions the 
apparently divisive nature of the 
committee's remit. 


gUIUp, ,S |KTO^|^^ a T^^^ 

says: "TlierigidfiYofBTEC 

niunts on such mailers astound 
turc and content creates unESr 
frustration Tor institutions SfS 

stant.nl cx^rienwofcorriZt 

exter,,, aintakaC 
one and is included in all the aC 
nve models proposed in the 
sums 1 hose ranee from step by 

asas?* 

Birmingham also propose a retioiw 
system of validation. City vrantii 
system based on programme areas vi 
graduate output. Coventry 
accreditation for the institution lorn 
both CNAA and BTEC courses, Bol 
South Bank and Preston want uniwn*. 
lies included in an accreditation nwf 
cl. The BTEC design, art and icchnc* 
ogy courses and CNAA should aH be 
amalgamated according to U 
verhampton into a streamlined body 

Many polytechnics define “maturt - 
institutions which should be freeduf 
validation restraints. The widest dr 
finitinn comes from Treat. Institution) 
with a high proportion of advucri 
work unu 15 years experience ct 
validation nnd approval should bt 
presumed to be experienced and hut 
i lie will and objectivity needed p 
sustain standards, it says. 

Others tire more restrictive. Crium 
should he primarily (he effectives 
of internal monitoring procedure! ssl 
quality of work, says Middlesex. 
liirship, research, size, diversity is! 
tun it agonic at should also count, u)> 
Portsmouth. All polytechnics ul 
other institutions with more than Sf 
per cent advanced work should do so. 
according to Wolverhampton. 

Plymouth wants the committee ul 
the Inspectorate lo draw up ih 
criteria, with advice from the CNAA 

Many submissions ask why the* 
versifies were not included in the 
inquiry. Dr Peter Thompson, p 
rector of the polytechnic of Cwtnl 
London, warns the committee thatit 
needs to define the academic isns 
nunc fully. 

I he Association or County Cm 
eils, agrees tluit present arrangaw® 
are cumbersome and bureawtix 
The National Associulion of Ttatw 
in Eurllicr and Higher Edw*^ 
praises the CNAA, and. dfltsj 
accept that the iidmlnistrauwwnoo 
or validation outweighs Its advarttg 
The Association of tolyWJ 
Teachcis says thnl the roles ^ 


i vticiiwi s >iiy» '''"' '"v . 

CNAA and the BTEC ui tJJ 
public sector institutions .sw™, 
reduced and polytechnics 
award their own degrees. 


BTEC draws back from devolution 


Two of the three validating bodies 
giving evidence to the Lindop commit- 
tee - the Council for National 
Academic Awards and the Cooncil of 
Validating Universities - are prepared 
to devolve some of their activities. The 
third, the Business and Technician 
Education Council, is not. 

All three papers describe their 
validation processes. The CVU points 
out that there is not one model of 
udjversity validation in colleges: local 
arrangements differ. Because of that. 


they are flexible, responsive and clear- 
ly achieve parity of academic stan- 
dards, the council says. 

Universities might allow greater 


autonomy but this wuuld depend not 
only on the college's autonomy and 
quality of provision, but also on its 
internal monitoring and standards of 
teaching and research. 

The CNAA's paper points tn its 
partnership in validation schemes us 
evidence of its preparedness to allow 
institutions greater freedom. The peer 
rcvjew system should not be seen as 
Indicating lower status, its puper says. 
It “gives strength and confidence to 
academic, educational and profession- 
al judgments. 

But the council recognizes the time 
is right for some institutions to dc- 
velop, and wants to find ways which 


Europe seeks ways to boost IT 


The, European .Commission is laying 
plans for a programme to enhance 
education and training in information 

“SSSpr-:. ta , complement the 

car kit. scheme for cooperative 7 re- 
search./. , 

.ESPRIT the. European Strategic 
Programme Tor Research in Informa- 
tion Technology, was approved earlier 
Jh^ yetfr, and is designed to strengthen 
ITt ?? S r!i l0r ^ European industry in 
auvahwa computing and communiea- 
nons technology. - 

lybyreah 


educational scene. Meetings of Euro- 
. pean education and social affairs 
ministers, and the heads of state 
meeting at Fontainebleau, have all 
endorsed preliminary proposals from 
the European Commission. 

A' Series of meetings is now in hand 
to put forward ideas tor the program- 
me. Ope such meeting last week, 
organized by the University of Shcf- 
.1 field and the European Society for 
■Engineering' ./ Education .'brought 
Together academics, civil servants and 
industrialists to agree measures 


will both command gpnenJjjJS 
and preserve the round s accouwj 

ily for Ihc “Prtl i 

maintenance of academ'cswn 

might then ask for Us charter 
ainmcndcd to allow this- ^ 

The BTEC submission 
that it is concerned wud^ 
standards in qualification 5 ®^ 
ultimately on acceptability ^ 
ployers. BTEC cxpenence^ 
lion has not shown tn 
“mature” mst'taO^ ^ ^ 
better at course yahdanoj ^ 
sions, standards of implem ^ | 
consistency across courts 
tio ns. the paper says- __ — . — - 

"Computer centre 

strike request . 

University lecturers taj* 
to black the London ^j. vs nltlJ 

n .,l«r «ntn> rtlinnfl 0 OUC Ctf/ , 
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Most trainees well 
taught, says HMI 


bv Patricia Sarilinelli 
Most teaching on the Youth Training 
Scheme is good or adequate but the 
remainder is poor, according to Her 
vtiifstv’s Inspectorate 5 first major 
Spirt on the scheme published ttiis 

V ‘ e -f n just over half the classes the 
teaching was regarded as good, in a 


further third it was adequate . but in the 
remainder poor," the Inspectors say. 


remainder poor," the Inspectors say. 

The report confirms some or the 
findings of other bodies and was 
compiled during the first year of the 
scheme. It involved visits to some 120 


colleges, centres and voluntary orga- 
nizations in over 40 local authorities, 
as well as discussions with more than 


90 employers and managing agents. 
The HMI snys that effective work 


was characterized by a variety of 
learning activities which captured the 
students' interest and kept them in- 
volved. „ . , 

But some teaching failed to provide 
opportunities for developing a variety 
or activities nnd interaction. Sonic 


students were lectured non-stop for 30 
minutes, no related activities were 
provided and material nnd methods 
were not matched to the needs of the 
new clientele. 

Thi report stresses however that the 
education service and its staff re- 
sponded quickly to the demands of the 
YTS, despite difficulties in some areas 
of the country. 

But it points out that in many 
instances college staff were failing to 
link the educational elements with the 
on-the-job training often bccnusc they 


needed more information about work 
placements. 

The report says that although col- 
leges ana other providers hnd estab- 
lished structures tor liaising with man- 
aging agents, employers, the careers 
service and the Manpower Services 
Commission, coordination between 
colleges and managing agents varied 
considerably. 

“Generally colleges found it difficult 
to achieve successful cooperation with 
a large number or managing agents. 
One college in the Midlands was 
providing off-the-job training for 
nearly 40 managing agents and had 
found it impossible to establish close 
links with all of them,” the report says. 

It says that schemes are best im- 
plemented under the control of one 
organization. There the training prog- 
rammes arc usually more coherent, the 
objectives and the content are dear to 
all, and the monitoring and the review 
prove more successful. 

The report indicates that in-scrvicc 
training lags behind. The HMI also 
found that the careers services were 
not always matching trainees to 
appropriate courses and that colleges 
were not necessarily placing trainees 
on appropriate courses, with some 
working for lower qualifications thun 


Medical 
scientists in 
cuts demo 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


Scientists employed by the Medical 
Research Council demonstrated out- 
side the council’s London headquar- 


ters yesterday to protest at budget cuts 
imposed by the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils. 

Although the demonstration, called 
by the MRC unions, was intended to 
draw public attention to the MRC's 
position rather than to mark opposi- 
tion to council policy, staff arc un- 
happy with several aspects of the re- 
sponse to the cash shortfall. 

The unions feared that the council 


would try nnd keep some flexibility for 
backing new work by taking most of 


the money needed from research units 


instead of programme or project 
grants for university researchers. The 


Mrs Clare Cheney, of the Publishers Licensing Society, inspects the 96 
boxes of illegal photocopies surrendered by Manchester University 
last week. The delivery followed an undertaking by the university to- 
restrict photocopying of published works. It agreed to take out a 
licence after being threatened with legal action. 


Partnership and investment urged 

The partnership between British in- investing enough in the pat 


they should or taking exams they had j ustr y an( j education is in disarray and 

already passed needs a research and development 

It found that most YTS trainees in „„„„ ... 


colleges were able to share the accom- 
modation and equipment used by the 
other students. But sometimes training 
took place in depressing environ- 
ments. 


Engineering course praised 

by Karen Gold r rom „ i arBe variety of ethnic 1 


The engineering department at the 
Polytechnic of North London has 
achieved a high honours degree stan- 
dard, and is "a well-knit body of 
conscientious and competent staff 
providing a caring experience for the 
students In their charge”, a report by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate says. 

The report on PNL’s science and 


engineering degree Is complimentary 
about the quality of work, stuff 


from n large variety of ethnic back- 
grounds, and some students coining 
In with few entry qualifications do 
very well. But there Is also a high 
fuilure rate, and loo little student 
involvement in lectures, (lie report 
suys. 

“Staff look the view that because of 
the large amount of subject material 
to be covered, and often the large 


needs a research and development 
centre for vocational education to 
restore it, according to the Provost of 
City of London Polytechnic Mr 
Michael Edwards. 

Effective education and training 
could only be achieved by a part- 
nership between educational institu- 
tions, employers, central and local 
government, society and the indi- 
vidual, said Mr Edwards in his 1984 Sir 
John Cass commemoration lecture. 

In this country the partners were not 


investing enough in the partnership. 
“It is certain that the deployment of 
investment (in higher education) is not 
based on any established and agreed 
set of policies and priorities, is unco- 
ordinated, uncontrolled and waste- 
ful,” he said. 


“The processed data for policy dc- 
fiopment and implementation is Inck- 


vclopment and implementation is lack- 
ing and in desperate need of produc- 


staff side, representing nine MRC 
unions, hns asked the council to pro- 
tect Long-term commitments - units, 
programme grants and training awards 
- at the expense of short-term project 
grants. This goes against stated council 
policy of protecting university work as 
far as possible. 

The unions also want the council to 
protest publicly at the £2m annual cuts 
put forwnrd by the ABRC to help 
cover redundancy and rebuilding costs 
incurred through restructuring in the 
Natural Environment and Agriculture 
and Food Research Councils. So fnr, 
the MRC's opposition to the cuts has 
been confined to the ABRC. A deci- 
sion to campaign publicly, taken at the 


lion, analysis and presentation. It is 
essential that this country should have, 


MRC's meeting in March this year, 
was deferred for a year at a Later 


without del ny, a centre Tor data proces- 
sing and research and development in 
this field.” 


was deferred for a year at a Later 
meeting. 

In addition, the staff arc concerned 
about lack of consultation by the 
council before strategic decisions were 
taken at this week's meeting. 


class size, they must adopt the tradl 
tloiial lecturing nppronch.” 


rcjfarch and information provided 
for students. The engineering de- 
partment takes no nppllcRnts after 
August 1 each year, thereby avoiding 
university “rejects” and only tuking 
students who particularly want their 
polytechnic degree, the report says. 
The science degree has students 


tkoual lecturing nppronch." 

Although facilities nnd staffing 
were praised in some areas, in others 
they were uncomfortable or out- 
dated, ns was some equipment. Stu- 
dent attendance at compulsory 
general courses was low: 70 out of 179 
In one year nnd 38 out of 138 In 
another. 


Updating 

handbook 

published 


Practical guidance for educational in- 
stitutions contemplating embarking on 
PICKUP, the professional, industrial 
nnd commercial updating programme 


YOUR DIRECT ROUTE 
TO A SPECIAL THES 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


sponsored by the Department of 
Education and Science, is offered In a 


Education and Science, is offered In a 
new handbook on the scheme pub- 
lished this week. 


Chelmer gets a clean bill 


primer Institute of Higher Educa- 
1, s ??.y B ^d course has been given a 
ciean pill of health but is criticized for 


planning has left a bias towards secon- 
dary schools which is inappropriate. 


retaming a bias towards secondary 
jcnools, in the second HMI report on 


inv i ' 1,1 inc se cana mmi report on 
inri'l f eacflcr training in individual 
tnstmuions published today. 


This results in insufficient practice in 
primary schools and in a basic curricu- 
lum insufficient to meet the needs of 


The guide is the result of research 
into the development and success of 
existing PICKUP programmes. It 
offers information on such issues as 
establishing a programme, staffing and 
financial arranjgcments, promotion 
marketing activities. 


ti, m P UDllsnea today. 

*5* HMI report is part of a national 
ojt. teacher training which 
ih.Iih' ’l- ,rut, *My to a small number of 
Xt.ons but spread to encompass 
srin^ i 5 an .d polytechnics as well as 


2®®®ni v cratics. Approval for pub- 
.L, ', 0ns the reports was sought by 
jMpMtqrate after a decision to set 


^inspectorate after a decision to set 
Twfrk U ?. C J ^ or the Accreditation of 
henX r E< to ra tlon which is to rely 
^SRS HMI input. 

tbe int{j,„i S ? ystha U t ^cognizes that 

the pn« ^ fe considering modifying 
22* on #toally aimed at the 5-13 
wi,h tv/0 a JS e band 
2 0n ' °f M and 7-12. ThS would 
appropriately reflect current 
T W HhKL ma fy tc »chers. 
eertSJ « w points out that in 
®reas the effect of original 


the majority of infant schools. 

“The limited provision of music and 
drama is notable and though geogra- 
phy is an important clement in the 
science courses, there > is insufficient 
history to sustain a primary teacher. 

On the whole the report compli- 
ments most aspects ranging from the 
staff and students to teaching styles 
and professional and education stu- 
dies, but it expresses concern over the 
accommodation and environment. It 
says that self-help schemes on the 
Brentwood site where teacher training 
is located arc barely keeping pace with 
the deterioration of the fabric, due to a 
local authority moratorium on mainte- 
nance and decoration. 

HMI reports are available from the 
DES Publications Despatch Centre, 
Honeypot Lane. Sianmore, Middlesex 
HA7 IAZ. 


The guide also points out that prog- 
immes need not consist solely of 
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addition to your weekly delivered copies we will also 
send you, absolutely FREE, a copy of the latest full 
colour edition of the Collins Road Atlas of Britain 
AND a copy of the latest Collins Road Allas of 
Europe (together worth £8,45). Simply point your pen 
In the direction of the coupon below and send It 
together with your cheque or postal order, made 
payable to Times Newspapers Limited, for £30.00 lo 
(he address shown below. 


rammes need not consist solely of 
courses - seminars. In-house discus- 
sion groups and special lunches are all 
techniques which can be incorporated 
in the PICKUP response. 

Information is provided on the de- 
sign of programmes and the use of 
different tuition techniques, such as 
open learning. 

' Nine regional agents have been 
appointed to oversee the PICKUP 
scheme. In April, a programme of 
local collaborative projects was laun- 
ched in conjunction with the Mnn- 

f ower Services Commission at a cost of 
1.3m. 

The Government also Intends later 


P/sase note oiler applies to new subscribers In the UK 
only and closes on December 31 1984. 


this year to offer financial support to 
local education authorities in the 


education support grants for'asslstii 
the initial cost of development i 


the initial cost 
programmes. , 


Executive reinstated as inquiry continues 


%aiMiinn°K th L Labour students’ 
b , een passed back to 
^ nal, °nal committee, which 
labouTi^^sjitated until the 
Eask/confr^ toquiry into its chaptic 


toned after 5?' ‘I? 0 "’ was aban ‘ 

» dZS ud ?* between the con- 
oemocTatiG left and Militant 


national executive, the only autho- 
rized NOLS officer was chairperson 
Mr John Mann. But the executive 
decided that the old committee, which 
includes some supporters of Militant, 




the first time since the row this 
weekend, with organization for the 
new academic year top of the agenda. 

Mr Mann, who remains chairper- 
son, this week dissociated himself from 
the views of some of the NOLS 


Please send me a year's subscription to the Times 
Higher Education Supplement and my free copies of the 
Collins Atlases. 

I enclose my Cheque for E3Q.00 (made payable to Times 
Newspapers Ltd). 

Please send to: 


^ John DjSj/*- national organizer 

JL patty aeSi^ 1118 on lhe advice 
SbliiJFlP bstwettry Mr, Jim 

•ie last meeiing of Labour’s 


ADDRESS 


before Labour s bepremoer dariia ge tfie organization’s 

neeUng, and although no f ... ability to consolidate its position on the 

ions have been made, t twidj w to academic year. 


expected to recommend that the 
NOLS conference should be brought 
forward - lo December, when a new 
executive could be elected.* ■ ■' 

The n&fionqi committee meets tor 


campuses in the new academic year. 
He Mid that at the time he was the only 
constitutionally elected officer, of 
NOLS and haji made no sqch com- 
ment. 


SIGNATURE 


Please send Oils coupon with your cheque to FRANCES GODDARD, 

B The Times Higher Education Supplement, Priory House. 8t Johns Lana. 

■ - Lhhflon,EC1M4pX./ ’ CRA. 
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Overseas continued 


International Relations 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

The Gordon Scott Fulcher 
Professor in Decision Making 

Northwestern University will be appointing a distinguished 
scholar to the Fulcher chair In the Department of Political 
Science. The Fulcher Professor will be expected to provfde 
leadership In the development or International studies. As this 
field Is understood at Northwestern, It combines comparative 
and international politics by placing a conceptual emphasis on 
the global system and on linkages between national and 
Intemalfonaf phenomena. 

The Fulcher Professor will: 

- be broadly conversant with major thaorelical and 
methodological approaches In comparative and International 
politics, 

- have made significant contributions to scholarship In 
International relations, 

- have demonstrated ability to work with the theoretical, 
substantive, methodological, and empirical racers of the 
flemd, and 

- have a major Interest In linkages between domestic processes 
and the global system. 

| The actual ffeld of the Fulch er Professor's current specialisation 
is open. While he or she will have a national reputalfon as a major 
scholar In international relations, the Fulcher Professor's current 
Interests might range from world order studies or International 
political economy to foreign policy decision-making or war and 
peace studies. 

Interested scholars are Invited to send their resumes end 
reprints of some of their recent contributions to: 

Search Committee 
Fufcher Chair in Decision Making 
Dept, of Political Science 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, fL 60201 
DEADLINE: November 15, 1984 

Northwestern University Is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer. M 

— f 16018) I 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 


Basic science ‘endangered 
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PROFE 


: ESSOR/SENIOR 

LECTURER 


DEPAI\TME^T OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited ibr the post of Protessor/Senlor 
Lecturer In Economics. ▼ 

Considerable experience Irf teaching and In applying eco- 
nomic theory In third worttf countries: a strong and active 
record In research and publication In this field ability to 
provide dynamic and sensitive leadership to a young and 
growing department a commitment to establishing the 
role of the economics ddpartmenl In the research con- 
sultancy work and economic development efforts In 
Botswana. 

The University would be prepared to consider the 
appointment of a suitably qualified person on second- 
ment or leave of absence from his Unlveralty or 
organisation. 

Closing date: 24th August 1984. 
ffi&ESSL P18,072-P20,892. Senior Lecturer 

Expatriate staff will be entitled to contract addition at 30 

^rcentofba8icsalBryandgratultyat25p0rcentofbaslo 

salary plus contract addition on successful completion of 
a two-year contract further details on request. 

Applications with names and addresses of three aca- 
demic referees to reach: 

The Assistant Registrar 
(Academic) University of Botswana 
Private Bag 0022 

Qabororte, Botswana • 

^ : ■= 1 - : l. <imx» 



by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Increasing the industrial relevance of 
university research may endanger 
basic science. This warning was heard 
twice last week from lending figures on 
the academic and industrial sides of (he 
research community. 

Professor Mark Richmond, vice- 
chancellor of Manchester Lfnivcrsity, 
told the Cornfield University of Man- 
chester Institute of Science and Tech- 
nology conference oil technology 
transfer that to shift academics’ con- 


cerns too far towards application of 
their research would reduce the flow of 
new ideas in future years. 

Mr Derek Roberts, research direc- 
tor for GEC. hacked this view the 
following day at a major conference on 
the future of British manufacturing 
industry in Cambridge. “I gel very 
concerned when people in industry call 
for universities to have more industrial 
relevance. This is very dangerous,” lie 
said. 

Mr Roberts argued that industrial 
research should concentrate on ap- 
plying knowledge, while the miivcrsi- 


iiijuiiim. Ul ULIVIIVI. U1IU lLLI| a 1*11 IWMJLim (II ill Lllllll 

nolngy conference on technology research should concentrate on 
transfer that to shift academics’ con- plying knowledge, while the uni\ 

Academics count the cost 

Academics may like to score points, Professor Alien said the scheme 
but don’t often get the chance to turn meant to be a modest inronth 


but don’t often get the chance to turn 
them into cash. However, that is the 
latest idea Salford University has 
adopted to encourage lecturers to 
spend time on the fine detail of work 
with local industry. 

The Salford scheme is modelled on 
a long standing arrangement set up 
by the industrial liaison team of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in the United Stales. Professor 
Tom Allen, deputy director of MIT’s 
liaison programme, told the UMIST/ 
Cranileld meeting last week that 
faculty members there scored points 
each lime they chaired a seminar, 
gave a paper or made a visit which 
I contributed to the institute's work 
with industry. 

At (lie end nf (he year (he points 
were lotted up and a portion of the 
income from industrial work, now 
$6ni u year in tolnl, was divided 
among the MIT departments accord- 
ing to their accumulation of points. 

The man who 
administers 
to the elite 


Professor Alien said the scheme was 
meant to be a modest incentive to 
foster Industrial links. 

The Salford scheme, run by the 
university’s independent industrial 
consultancy unit Cnmpus, is essen- 
tially the same. Starting in May this 
year, lecturers who volunteer to visit 
one of the 80 companies on Salford’s 
books register points for each trip - 
80 for a day, SO for half a day. 

The points will be converted into 
pounds, one for one to start with, 
which Mr Run Piatt of Campus puts 
at about half the normal academic 
consultancy rale. “We’re not looking 
to put money into professors’ pock- 
ets. This is an encouragement to do 
the job heller” he said. 

Salford plans to award points Tor 
other (asks in future and to vary their 
value to tailor the incentives to work 
It wishes to encourage. So Tar, (he 
number of ncudeiiiic volunteers has 
run ahead of the visits needed and 
Campus now hus to find work Tor nil 
the lecturers chasing points. 



M. Simon Norn, director of France's 
powerful Ecole Nationals d'Ailminis- 
t ration, canie to Britain Inst week to 
receive an honornry degree from the 
University of Bath. 

Trained as a lawyer in prewar 
France, M.Norn fought in the resist- 
ance and was umong the first students 
enrolled in the newly founded ENA in 
1946. Today he is its director, chosen 
by President Mitterrand to implement 
a far reaching reform of the school to 
open up access to this exclusive chan- 
nel to the top of the French civil 
service. 

Professor James Coventry, professor 
of French in Bath, writes: On graduat- 
ing from the ENA Simon Nora was 
assigned to the Inspection da Fi- 
nances, one of those prestigious grands 
corps which constitute an diile within 
tne French administrative dlite. 

In 1951 he was appointed secretary 
general of the Commission on 
Nanonal Accounting and Planning in 
the Ministry of Finance. Then he 
sewed for a period in the cabinet, or 
private office of Edgar Faure, who was 
Minister of Finance from June 1953 to 
June 1954. When Pierre Mendfis- 
France, that grand old man of French 
sociaUsm, became prime minister he 
was. detached from the Ministry of 
Finance to become a member of 
Mendes-Franpe’s private office 

[^^w the . m0st im P9rtani chal- 
lenges of Nora s career came in 1969 
President Pompidou appointed as his 
mst Prime Minister Jacques Chaban- 
DeJmas, who could be described as a 
left-wing Gaullist. Nora joined his 
private office along with Jaques Dc- 
lore, now Minister of Finance in Presi- 
dent Mitterrand's government. 

Nora and Delors drew up a pros- 
ramrtie of social and economic reforms 


Nora: Author of influential reports 

to form (lie basis of the nwiwllc smith 1 
of Cltnhmi- Del ums, which was an 
attempt to build a new kind of society 
in France, to unblock France's sociiU £ 
olomide, hut President Pompidou was 
unwilling to go through with many of 
the runuumcntal reforms proposed in 
the programme. 

With the arrival of the Socialist 
government to power in France in 1981 
it seemed likely that some reform of 
(he selection procedure would be in- 
troduced ai the Ecole Nationals d'Ad- 
numstntion. It had been frequently 
alleged that the school was recruiting 
its students from a narrow social and 
educational base, and thut it whs un 
institution for training middlc-clnss 
technocrats who might frustrate the 
changes a Socialist government would 
wish to bring about in France. 

A few months after coming to power 
the new French govemmenl decided tu 
widen access to the ENA by introduc- 
ing a separate competitive examina- 
tion for entry to the school open only 
to. elected officers of trade unions and 
local government councils. Simon 
Nora was the man chosen by President 
Mitterrand to implement this con- 
troversial reform. 

. ji n addition to his work as an admi- 
nistrator Nora has acquired u consider- 
able reputation as the author of in- 
fluential reports commissioned by suc- 
eessiye French governments on the 
developing countries, on the national- 

0,1 t * 5e restoration of 
historic buildings in France and, more 
recently, on the impact of information 
technology on society. This latter re- 
port, L informatisation de la socltoi ■ 
has been Issued as a successful paper- 
back by a leading French publisher. 


new skills, “The last thmM SVt* 
universities i 0 respond tomrtSlii 
iitL- vocational needs", 

It whs ludicrous to talk ohjL-, 
education when people hadaS?' 1, 
Iite of 40 years and technology chi"! 
every five years, Mr RoSSv 
Universities should concenS 
broad basic engineering ednofo 
with industry contributing S' 

this country has a reputation ft 
ping off universities , he said m! 
universities had accepted luJS 
payments for (he rights to new ft 

2®*: . I 4 *. ar B u ed that universe 
should insist on joint development d 
new ideas, preferably throughabot 
mg company such as Manchester bi 
recently set up. 

. However, derailed management 
intellectual property and exploit 
should be out in the hands urbusiKu 
specialists, he argued. “Acadenkssj 
the Inst people to put in charge ofafe 
store, let alone a developing Wines' 
But Sir Henry Chilver, vTccchanoF 
lor of Crniificld Institute of T«& 
nology, wanted a closer xidta 
involvement in industrial lias® 
Perhaps whole universities could bt 
come science parks, following Cm 
field's lead in hosting companies ioibe 
centre of the cnmpus. 

It was also impurtnnt to devise waii 
for staff and students to move thei 
interests outside the university pi 
dually, he said. Saying the univeraiia 
should concentrate on academic nut 
ters and not get involved in technolog 
was an arrogant dogma, he said. 

Sheffield 
shuffles 
its colleges 

by I’uiriciti Stmlinclli 

Plans for a major reorganization tf 
tertiary provision were expected low 
approved hy Sheffield’s educaw 
com in it lee this week. 

The plans are said to he the fiisUOts 
reorganisation of tertiary educaw 
proposed by a local education author 
tty propose the selling up of °Pj 
tertiary colleges. Tliey are partly w* 
on existing further education inn» 
lions and school premises. 

'Hie plans, which tire lobecircuWa 
for consultation, include the set ting jf 
of u working party to oversee 
reorganization. 

The proposals follow Sheffield 01] 
Council’s agreement in prin ciple 
years ugo to reorganize us 
comprehensive schools, college, 
further education and adult : educwoo 
divisions into tertiary colleges/ 1 " 
11/12-16 secondary schools- m 
would be 26 of these, eighl gj 

lunnlrl r-lntu and It SChOfll 


would be released for other ust 
The tertiary collets 


— — . — — J H WH.H puDjisner. 

Civil servant joins quango hunt 

t ion Departme rrt ,Mr Mftch^ anncSnM th*^ § h? m poise<1 lo 


and lacititators oi cuuw.»—*-- 
(unity related to the needs aiw 
tions of individuals, local commit 
and the city. . . 

Eight colleges would ensure 

of opportunity, viabihiy of 
group sizes, provision which i 
recognition of excellence a**® ^ 
ns well as institutions of a*® . ^j- 
lo respond flexibly to f u,u |? ^port 
pat terns in demand, says h 
The model would meg " ' 
colleges in each part of this « 
chief education officer says _ 
intended to strike a . ba l^f p ^icip«' 
positive action to siimuJaiepan ^ 
tion and locations designed 
locally expressed demand. ^ 

Each college would have a ^ 

of studenis from those 
higher . education, i seeking # 

iMUcatioo. general educati ■ 

szrcr&sfeg 

ideations. skills or I* 1 *® JJaiifl* 1 . , 

. Students Interested. ,n non ’ .; - 
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0U reveals strategy plan 


by Maggie Richards 

Plans to establish the Open University 
0 n a route to the 1991k have been 
approved bv its senate. They include 
development of a financially sound 
continuing education programme; a 
shift away from direct broadcasting to 
ndco production; and n greater emph- 
asis on science and technology. 

Hie plans, put forward by the uni- 
versity’s long term review group, also 
^vivace commitment to a minimum 
undergraduate population of 60,000 to 
maintain the open access principle and 
to be fully cost-effective. 

The group says its proposals are an 
amalgam of measures desirable on 
academic grounds and some largely 
dictated by financial considerations, 
which could be altered should the 
situation improve. The proposals will 
now go forward to the OU council for 
final sanction next week. 

The review was commissioned last 
year to consider the OU’s role in an 
educational climate much changed 
from the late 1960s, when the univer- 
sity was created. It was set up before 
ihe OU received notification from the 
Department of Education and Science 
of savage cuts in its grant for the next 
two years. 

As an economy measure, the review 


S hns proposed the university 
1 encourage its undergraduates 
to become more independent in their 
learning as they progress to higher 
levels, enabling scarce resources for 
tutoring and counselling to be concen- 
trated at foundation level. [| would 
also like to sec a change in the current 
policy of offering every course each 
year. Less frequent' presentation 
would allow the university to maintain 
its existing broad spectrum of courses. 

To keep abreast of development, 
the group has recommended a finan- 
cial reserve which would allow the OU 
to respond quickly to mnrkct demands 
for new courses. It also wants to see 
close integration of the undergraduate 
curriculum with the continuing educa- 
tion programme, to produce dual use 
of course material and academic ex- 
pertise. 

Senate has adopted the review prop- 
osal that continuing education should 
be as equally important to the universi- 
ty’s future as the undergraduate prog- 
ramme. 


The review group has maintained 
that the present sell-financing princi- 
ple of continuing education should he 


relaxed, and urged thut the DES 
should be persuaded to fund con- 
tinuing education on u simitar basis to 


Sir Keith spells out 
interventionist policy 


by Patricia Santinelli 

New central Government intervention 
in the management of further educa- 
tion colleges was spelt out this week by 
the Secretary of Stale for Education 
who said that the laisser faire attitude 
of the 1960s and l97(Js was dead. 

Sir Keith Joseph, speaking ut the 
Education and Training and Develop- 
ment Exhibition and Conference m 
Birmingham on vocational education 
for the 1980s said it was now time to 
change the balance between the re- 
sponsibilities of the various partners in 
Inc management system. 

"Until recently the prevailing atti- 
lude of the centre was that this sector 
of the education system could be left in 
the safe hands of die institutions 

fWiMmail D..i 1 . ■_ _ I f 


strategic decisions to help colleges 
prepare for future changes in de- 
mand," he said. 

Added to this the need for con- 
tinuing restraint on public expenditure 
colled for national agreement about 
priorities and the scope for economies 
™ or ^proving the coordination in 
inc provision of minority subjects. 

Sir Keith also wanted local educa- 
uon authorities to pay closer attention 
? the management of further educa- 
tion by taking a hand in identifying and 
redeploying surplus capacity, and by 
purposeful negotiations on reforming 


the national agreement on conditions 
nf service. t 

Referring to die transfer of funds lo 
the Manpower Services Commission 
ns outlined in the White Paper Train- 
ing for Jobs, Sir Keith said tliat one of 
the major tests of the new arrange- 
ments would be whether it provided 
scope for making economics. 

He ndded lhal l.c.as and colleges 
could make a useful sturt by adopting 
better systems of management in- 
formation which revealed what re- 
sources were being used and fur what 
purposes. 

Although lie regretted the failure to 
reuch ngreement with the locnl author- 
ity associations on the new arrange- 
ments, Sir Keith said the Government 
was determined to implement them. 
• Sir Keith is hoping to persuade 


dales with vocational qualifications in 
place of A levels. Discussions are 
taking place between his officials and 
the two universities, writes Mark Jack- 
son of The Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 

Mr David Young, chnirman of the 
MSC suggested dint the only hope was 
to gel Oxbridge to give a lead by 
accenting both BTEC and City Guilds 

S ' "rations, “f told him that we 
concentrate on convincing 
them and that if we did that the rest 
would follow,” he explained to (he 
conference. 


‘Extra sensory’ computers 
predicted at conference 


^ computers have been created 
thinv £*?8* n ati° n and the ability to 
15 on y a maUer of time before 
MrLnol c ^E®ble of extra sensory 
1?"’ 1 time is not far off. 
bvMr | ■?, rt i ,n 8. prediction was made 
SodMuo, Arn y ,a BP of the Industrial 
ists ni$ at 8 conferen c? of educational- 

in , Lond ?n« n 


tfcvelifnm^ 6 ^ j nt >nmtions of this 

SmSm W , cre torrent in the new 

5W eclronjcs * the stud y of 

haSm “Rv »K 3r ff 8 in palent bc " 


Waml “'MIA HI II. 

revolutfor? t * lc electronic 

Premat ^ t ^ ou ^ 1 was over was 

SHfiv 1 * «« “The computer 
PMenwS| fa £ H T d l tcel )' begun. Com- 
more enmrlu . a , b,e tQ do more and 

■mSSSS . thl ^ and lake on mere 

' ^ !ble to ri 68 ' w,n b* P da P ted 

arid reniiimf ' P i^ ,8ramme ! heraselves 
•-SKfrA the human brain: 
f*P the iceberg. It wlli 
mrtre and more less routine 

goi^ jjSil iW* AW' be any point in 
• h ■■ w yoilr head.. People (n 


extramural provision in oilier universi- 
ties. 

Courses in vocational and profes- 
sional areas will need to bc expanded 
as purl of the growth of the coniinuing 
education sector, along with program- 
mes in community education. 

In broadcasting, scnaic has agreed 
the OU should seek to maintain its 
partnership with the BBC. but the 
university should reduce overall levels 
of broadcasting in favour of n switch to 
the use of video cassettes. 

In arguing for reductions in spend- 
ing on broadcasting, the review 
group's report says the £10m per year 
cost to the OU is ton high. At present 
the university is compelled to purchase 
broadcast material of extremely high 
quality, when cheaper versions wuuld 
suffice. 

The university intends to incline 
students towards mathematics, science 
and technology, in line with national 
trends, and provided it can obtain the 
necessary funding. 

Long term, the university aims to 
strengthen its regional bases. For the 
present, it will maintain the 1 3 existing 
centres, though it intends cutting down 
on the high cost of leasing arrange- 
ments for offices. It also hopes to 
conduct experiments in reorganizing 
the regional operation. 




professions whose expertise lies in the 
information ihcy hold will have less 
and less to do. Most teaching will be 
done electronically." 

Suggesting that it was unreal to ask 
how far we wanted to get into such 
technology, Mr Armitage said: “The 
people wno arc doing this are not 
thinking of the social implications. 
There was no option about participa- 
tion, he said, for Britain had not 
resources to do otherwise. 

In 10 to 15 years, he predicted, 
anybody without computer skills 
would be but of a job. The lesson for 
cducationa lists was to take the fear out 
of it all. to ensure that aU young people 
were computer literate. “It will be a 
matter of attitude as much as know- 
ledge. The skills required will be very 
mixed but the vital test of the ability to 
handle computers lies in English lan- 
guage and logic,*' he said. 

Mr Kenneth Hart, of the North East 
London Polytechnic and chairman ot 
the polytechnic committee on sand- 
wich courses, said young people seek- 
ing higher education courses needed 
much mote information to help tlwm 
make. sensible choices. The iltjmj' 
tkm iMTR-Mftf**. ^ut pfospefc- 

tuses were often inadequate- 



Crick 


The Good Food Guide to 
external examining 


This is an original column. Watch me 
carefully to sec that [ don’t slip in an 
old one in August when no one is 
reading. Thanks for the backscratch 
Laurie, I'll miss you. You leave me 
feeling lonely and exposed. Everyone 
else is so serious, when the situation 
has become so ludicrous (the privatis- 
es interfering everywhere) that satire 
seems only adequate response. 1 know 
you arc not leaving the column be- 
cause you arc now living off crime, but 
that having mocked the first round of 
“fundamental investigations’ 1 and 
“basic reviews” you couldn't face the 
second. What did the German doctor 
remark? Everything in history hap- 
pens twice, once as Marx and once as 
Hayek. 

So let us turn to something mundane 
that the v-cs have pronounced on in a 
pathetic bid to stop the Witchfindcr- 
Gcncral from getting the Quick Look 
(or short, sharp shock) committee on 
assessment in the polys from moving 
on to the universities tactually, 1 think 
“onto” as one word would carry the 
menning better). 




llristol Polytechnic rashlon student 
Georgina Heath models the evening 
dress which won Iter colleague Debra 
Parkinson £150 from ihe sponsors of 
their degree course show. The prize 
includes an option for the dress to be 
used to promote Dubonnet- 


Sweepstake 
for research 

A Si Andrews University academic is 
to launch an American style sweep- 
stake to raise funds for cancer re- 
search. 

Dr Colin Thomson, senior lecturer 
in theoretical chemistry and director of 
one of the National Foundation for 
Cancer Research laboratories, is run- 
ning the national campaign for the 
Association for International Cancer 
Research. 

It will Involve a free draw with prizes 
ranging from a new car lo a Bermuda 
cruise on the QE2. Participants will be 
invited to contribute to cancer re- 
search. Dr Thomson said he had not 
set a target sum. but added he hoped it 
would be substantial. 

He stressed he was not in any way 
trying to compete with other cancer 
charities. The A1CR already funded J5 
research projects in the UK, he said, 
but money was still badly needed for 
certain areas which had never received 
sufficient binding. 

Dr Thomson hopes to support work 
on cervical cancer, new treatment for 
malignant melanoma, one of the most 
virulent forms of cancer, and a project 
on the electrical properties of normal 
and cancerous cells. 

. The St Andrews NFCR laboratory, 
housed In the university’s chemistry 
department, has just received £45.000 
from the National Foundation for 
Research Costs over the qext year. 

The laboratory will also use a new 
NFCR ' funded' eonlpijt.it’ to 
design possible, anti pricer drugs/ 


Hands up all or you who Imvc read it] 
That’s a poor show. You’ve all seen 
one this year, unless you were ill or 
slacking, and many of you have been 
one. Wnat’s that? It hasn’t been circu- 
lated. That is no excuse. It was men- 
tioned in your senate papers in the v-cs 
report and in The TtiES. You could 
have sent for a copy to the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals. 29 
Tavistock Square, London WC I . , 
s.a.e L4p (it is a very thin three page 
document). What am I talking about! 

The “code of practice” on external 
examining of Ihe Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, is a well 
meaning, sensible and evasive homily. 
It tells us what a good practice is. Now 
"good practice” is a good weasel word. 
It wriggles around any need la report 
on what is actual practice. “(17)- 
Depart meats should use the opportun- 
ity afforded by the visits of external 
examiners to discuss with them the 
structure of ihe course and the curricu- 
lum ... .’’To some this is a banality . to 
others an affront to internal in .... 
something or other, integrity, inde- 
pendence, inertia. 


Hands un ail of yon who have read 
it! Would the HMI’s mind leaving your 
rooms for the moment? And ail the 
voluntary watchers nnd informers loo 
(including the “professional (sic) eco- 
nomists’* who wrote to Sir K*** # about 
that course nt the OU). I repeat. 


encouraged to make annual reports 
and should always provide a written 
report at the end of their period in 
office. They should be free to make 
any comments they wish, including 
observations un teaching, course struc- 
ture and course content. Reports at the 
conclusion of a period of office might 
be copied to an incoming external 
examiner. 

(19). Reports should be sent tn the 
vice chancellor, whose responsibility it 
is to sec that they are considered and 
action taken bv the senate or other 
appropriate body”. Well, 1 suppose we 
could always circulate a black-list of 
externals wno did make such reports, [ 
did it once unnsked, and the v-c 
concerned simply ‘‘received it grate- 
fully" and sal on it. or ate it. Here 
CNAA practice is far belter. The vice 
chancellors arc to be supported. It is 
crazy and arrogant, ns is the general 
practice, to adjudicating on marks. 

Time and time again I’ve seen 
confusion and injustice arise from joint 
boards in dual or combined honours 
with different criteria and standards 
applied. At a joint hoard recently one 
lot spoke in figures and the other in 
Greek. One Tot also said that in 
marginal cases, even, it was improper 
not to consult a student's record ol 
course essays (which they plainly 
didn’t have), and then plunged into Ihe 
most prejudicial and undocumented 
gossip. 


Hie code has to be decoded. "(15) insti 
The views of an external examiner ting 
must he particularly influential in the cxai 
case of disagreement ; . .The sign a- But 

ture of external examiner must be com 
appended to the final list of degree a Id 
results as evidence that he accepts the die 
classification". That's a bromide, but 1 are 
remember telling so-and-so that if he unif 
was outvoted as an external in the shot 
University of Wessex and told that. ' The 
each examiner’s vote counted equally, to si 
he should not merely fesign but resign exte 
noisily:. Write to : The Times, Trie free 
i THES, the A UT or finally - ah but we and 

Ididn’tJiHve *8ir K* ***. then . get 

“< 18#.’ Bft^alaiai&rjieA^iJttM ©f>* iwtf . 


The code steers clear of suggesting 
common assessment schemes, internal 
appeals procedures where two depart- 
ments get locked (each voting solid 
and predictable) or recommending 
double-marking. They do say thnt the 
selection of any sample must be agreed 
with the external. Again this is not to 
be taken for granted. Not so long ago 
when I asked to see some more scripts 
of a student on whom there were 
divided opinions, the head of depart- 
ment told me that that was his concern: 
and when 1 insisted, took me out in the 
corridor and shouted that he would not 
be crossed in front of his junior 
colleagues (i.e. the other examiners). 
So no wonder the v-cs say that "only 
persons of sufficient seniority and 
experience . . . able to command au- 
thority should be appointed, normally 
but not exclusively at professional 
level”. For once I agree: And if the v-cs 
wisely advise limited terms, after that 
experience I would have welcomed a 
word about minimum terms. Yet it is 
difficult to get people nf standing to 
perform, this boring job. I do it for 
secular penance. As 1 mark each 
script, 1 pray for the forgiveness of all 
of us. that It has to come to this. 

The code is unrealistic for it says 
nothing about the decline qf the only 
institution that ever guaranteed get- 
ting good externals: good food at an 
examiners dinner ana a good hotel. 
But the v-cs bluntly state that the 
committee was set up “in the coptext of 
a letter from the Secretary of State to 
the chairman of the UGC?. Yel (hey 
are saying that we do not need a 
uniform system and that we can and 
should put our own house in order. 

' They must be strong enough, however, i 
to stand up for us all against the state's 
external intrusion into basic corporate 
freedoms. Won’t anyone say to him 
and his advisers, “what if the other lot 
get jn and am like this”? That fe what 


tttfmiW'Mr ARMK. .’ 






Germany 

‘losing 

talent 9 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West German universities are 
threatened by mediocrity and depress- 
ion as a result erf (he dramatic job 
shortage for young scientists, a leading 
academic has warned. Eugen SciboEcL 
president of the Deutsche Forschun- 
gsgemeinschaft (DFG). which chan- 
nels government grunts into selected 
research projects, said that, due to the 
lack of academic jobs, universities 
were losing precious young talent and 
would he left with second-rate scien- 
tists in the next decade. 

German research was in danger of 
becoming provincial, SeihoJd told the 
animal DFG conference. ■'Everyone 
talking of top-level research and dlite 
education in their Sunday speeches 
must be aware of this,” lie said, in a 
reference to the heated public debate 
on foreign minister Hnm-Dicrrich 
Genscher s call for private t 4 filc uni ver- 
sifies as a way of ensuring West I 
Germany's scientific competitiveness. 

Due to the mounting number of 
students, universities were forced to 
concent rate their funds on education 
nl the expense of research, Seibold 
noted. As a result many voting Ger- 
man scientists depended ini the help of 
third means, namely from the DFG. 
for their re search. 

However^ as the number of applica- 


tions for DFG grants was increasing, 
fewer crams were being awarded. 
Only 4..WJ open grants, available to all 


scientists, irrespective »>f subject 
quotas, were handed out in 1983. 
compared with 4,749 the previous 
year. 

Equally, the number of grants chan- 
nelled into interdisciplinary, national- 
ly coordinated research programmes 
had shrunk. It was evident that not all 
25 projects submitted for I9R5 could be 
promoted. Seibold said, adding (hat 
the risk of qrfalif ied ‘applications oclng 
turned down because of financial prob- 
lems was increasing. 

Lack of funds and equipment, not- 
ably in the so-called " special research 
areas”, although probunly not notice- 
able at present, would have u cumula- 


ted to 


tivc damaging cfrecl in the long-term, 
which would be increasingly difficult to 
overcome, Seibold warned. 

_ Addressing the conference, educa- 
tion minister Dorn thee Wilms said she 
shared the concern about the long- 
term effects of academic unemploy- 
ment. However, she pointed to a 
planned government scheme to prom- 
ote post-doctoral scientists, for which 
the DFG would receive DM 5m in 
1985,' and . DM 15m annually there- 
after. 

Last year, the DFG handed out a 
total of DM 909m over 50 per cent of 
which came from the Bonn Govern- 
ment , compared to DM 888m in 1982, 
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Campaign launched to buy ‘great Danes 


from Donald Fields 

COPENHAGEN 
Committed to restoring equilibrium to 
a vulnerable economy. Denmark's 
Conservative-led coalition govern- 
ment has launched a controversial 
programme that will see the appoint- 
ment of 25 well- funded "super- re si 1 ar- 
chers" for five-year periods. Die 
scheme is strongly associated with the 
Liberal minister of education, Mr 
Bertel Haarder. 

The 1 0 research professors named so 
far - out of ISO applicants - are all 
drawn from specialist fields of science, 
prompting considerable resentment 
among those moulded in Denmark's 
strong humanistic tradition. Coupled 
with other measures for basic research 
proposed by the Danish Research 
Administration the blueprint repre- 
I senrsa 5f Aim-kroner (£36m ) shot in the 
arm for research. 

Dr Flemming Woldbyc, director of 
the administration, said one of the 
explicit purposes of the scheme was to 
lure home Danish brains that bad been 
drained abroad, and (o forestall a 
future exodus of talents. He hoped 
that recognized top people bolstered 
by generous research scholarships 
would be able to crcuic environments 
conducive to the cross-fertilization of 
ideas. 

Die ability of the genius Niels Bohr 
to attract n pool of eminent scientists to 
Copenhagen in the 1930s slid exercises 
the Danish imagination. 

The "super- researchers" will work 
under the aegis oj i he universities, 
entailing a modification in the legisla- 
tion on higher oil neat ion. They will 
draw a professor's standard sal ary, 
plus "appropriate supplement", re- 
porting annually to relevant research 


i'.v r; ■ 






Andersen and Bohr - still gripping (lie Danish Imagination 


porting ahmially to 
council* on their 


progress 


budgeting. 

The select band of 25 is unlikely to 
provide much direct spin -off in terms 
of jobs for assistants, but the govern- 
ment has decided to recruit separately 
1,100 lower-level researchers into the 
universities during the next decade. 
This represents a doubling of the 

I iresent rote, and will partly relieve the 
•lockage caused by the fact that Dan- 
ish. universities employ u disprop- 
ortion, ite number of stnff aged around 
40 who studied during the golden age 
of expansion bill will not make way for 
younger talents before retirement. “If 
applied judiciously , this plan will solve 
some of our problems. Dr Woldbyc 
said. 


Spectacular I Conception, the “su- 
per-researcher” scheme bears some of 
the hallmarks of West German think- 
ing. But it was devised without refer- 
ence to others' practices and appears 
to have been untried in n small coun- 
try. Denmark is conscious that in the 
Inst year for which comparisons arc 
available - 1981 - it lugged behind nil 
oilier Nordic countries except Iceland 
by spending only 1.0ft per cent of its 
gross domestic product on research 
and experimental development. 

For the 29.5.1.1 Danes so engaged the 
consolation was (lint their research 
work was nunc productive and more 
frequently cited than that elsewhere in 
the region. 

Though the breakdown of Danish 
researchers is fairly typical by interna- 
tional standards (ulmost half in the 
husincss sector, more than a quarter in 
higher education, less than a quarter in 
government), the tradition is to spread 
out research support, with a primary 
role played by pnvnic institutions such 
as the Carlsbcrg Foundation and pub- 
lic research councils. 

The trust is currently towards basic 
rather than applied rcseurch, but gov- 
ernment policy is more and more 
geared to the denumds of industry for 
scientific inquiry in fields where there 
has been a shortage of researchers. 
Among the fi.'sl 10 "super-reseur- 
chcrs", four arc involved in disciplines 
denoted by the prefix "bio". Metallur- 
gy and constructional engineering, 
veterinary science and geology, elec- 


US ruling new blow 
to staff unions 


from Peter David 

_ WASHINGTON 

In another severe blow to university 
trade unions in the United Slates, the 
government’s National Labour Rela- 
tions Board ruled last week that 
academic staff at the University of 
Boston exercised “managerial" re- 
sponsibility and were therefore not 
entitled to bargain collectively with 
their employers. 

The decision, which came after 
three years of legal hearings and pitted 
the American Association of Universi- 
ty Professors against Boston's con- 
troversial president. Dr John Silber, 
has dashed any remaining hopes that 
trade unionism can remain a potent 
force, within private universities and 
colleges. 

Since February 1980 the number of 
private colleges with collective bar- 
B»infng agreements has slumped to 
under 60. Boston was the only major 
pny B te university In the United States 
to rc ta »n a unionized academic staff. 

. , The abrupt reversal of union for- 
tunes began in i960 when the Supreme 
Court rale that, because academic 
staff; at .YesMva University, a small 
private college in New-YorJe. exercised 
so much authority Over academic mat- 
ters and institutional policies they were 


ironic communication and data ling- 
uistics arc also covered. 

More iluin the others, the last pro- 
ject listed - undertaken by the only 
woman involved - testifies to the 
requirements of a small country deal- 
ing with linguistically overbearing 
partners ill n common market. Benefit- 
ing from the stimulus provided by a 
dedicated cure of Danish researchers, 
BeiHe Macgiiard. a Copenhagen Uni- 
versity lecturer, is engaged in an LI:C 
project to develop ail automatic trans- 
lation system that will process all the 
commimily's languages and a study 
called Danword (hat will analyze the 


fremiency of Danish words and be 
applied industrially and pcducocially. 
Denmark's swing to technology, so 


reflected in student enrolments, is 
welcomed hy business and right-wing 
interests who regard it as the spring- 
board lor a much-needed boost m 
exports. Placing its emphasis on en- 
vironmental protection, the woman's 
position, and peace and conflict, the 
political left believes the worth of the 
new technologies still needs to lie 
tested. 

Polemics in ihc Copenhagen press 
show i hat the grounds for criticism are 
not solely political. One article ac- 
cused Mr Huurdcr of being naive in 


equating "super- bra ins" witli techno- 
crats and rhetorically asked: "I lave not 
Mans Christian Andersen, .Soreu 
Kierkegaard and N. F. S. (irundlvlg 
done something for the country - not 
jusi for the exchequer, hut also for our 


Until recently, the AAUP hoped to 
modify the Yesniva ruling by bringing 
cases against individual institutions 
and arguing that the control exercised 
by lecturers was “professional" and 
not managerial. Union lawyers argued 
that while universities bad a tradition 
of self-government, the decisions 
made by committees of academic staff 
aiuld be vetoed by college administra- 
tors and often were. 

But in case after case this argument 
nas been dismissed. In a test case in 
June, the board stripped collective 
bargaining rights from AAUP mem- 
bers at the Polytechnic Institute of 
New. York on the grounds that the staff 
exercised virtually complete control in 
, academic areas and har) a significant 
Influence on the institution's bud bcL 
Any doubt about the board's con- 
sistency on the issue was removed bv 
last weeks Boston decisidn. In an 
3K™ wM Ac New York Times' 
after the decision, Dr Silber said it 

■'Sum unIons were incom- 

p^iuble with high academic standards. 

. i he decline in union fortunes has 


.-■i. — *■»» jv.wu-memijcr 
j s routine election of a president 
this year was transformed into a hostile 
, confrontation between champions of 
S ect, v e bargaining arid those who ; 
believeq the association should revert 
to its traditional ;role. . ' 

; ?venjr. the latter faction, 

. describing itself fts the “opin slate", 
■AjJW f nsmjw victory l over slate 
organized by the chapters of the union 
which .engaged in collective bar-, 

wh>ioa.. , 


Prices put on 

graduates’ 

heads 

by Peter Ma tiger 

China is so short of university gradu- 
ates that enterprises and government 
departments arc paying local universi- 
ties to supply them. 

Shenyang University, in the indust- 
rial province of Liaoning, has asked 
enterprises to pay 2,000 yuan for each 
student recommended and employed - 
an amount roughly equal to two years* 
salary. The response has been so good 
that each of the 600 students graduat- 
ing this summer has a choice or three or 
fourjobs. 

Local universities are thosi set up by 
municipal authorities in large Chinese 
cities; 52 have been established in the 
last four years. The 7,400 students who 
will graduate from them in a few 
weeks’ time are day students who live 
at home and pay annual tuition fees of 
40-60 yuan (£14-£20). 

The emphasis is on practical know- 
ledge. Graduates in management, 
mechanics, civil engineering, foreign 
languages, computer science, radio, 
accounting Jaw and museology are 
especially m demand. The foreign lan- 
guage department of Jianghan Uni- 
versity has cut down lectures ip foreign 
, literature and replaced , them with 
courses in scientific English, typing 
and letter writing. ' 6 

' Mdst jocai u diversities run two or 
three-year courses rather than the four 
or five-year rcourses of “regular" uni- 
versities., Many of, (be teachers are on 
the faculties of “regular* 1 universities 
and can take on the extra Work because 

- • . ' 1 1 . • ' l! 


Sorensen 
merited super 

In reply one academic ied a,, 
« was absurd to treat 2? ^ 
activity and humanistic, 
as being mutually onnowH "3" 
Mr llaLfcr iJSS?** 
print to argue that in agjS L? 
government was not dcpffE, £ 
education and research of 8 ra X 
despite ns savings strategy ■' 
Some critics argued that the n» 
research scheme was too liule 1 
hue, and that 25 glamorously 
eizeil research professors wK 

dow-dressmg that disguised the £ 
ihm 21X1 university chairs stood" vaS! 
as a parsimonious government realized 
that live associates cost no more than 
four fully fledged professois 
1 here were charges of elitism and 
secrecy m implementing the super- 
professor masterplan. With gmm 
meat funds for Copenhagen Universi- 
ty trimmed by 1.1 per cent Tor 1985- 
despirc an increased intake of students 
- accusations of fiscal jusalinj 
ahounded. * 

However, the ministry of education 
justified itself by insisting that even 
person granted a research profei- 
sorshin was of proven top quality ad 
capable of inspiring others. The 
scheme was not skimming money from 
existing research funds, and savings 
made elsewhere - including those on 
ministry of industry-sponsored sup- 
port schemes - were part of Ok 
constant reassessment of possibilities 
As Mogcns Dahl, of the Daniil 
Research Administration, pul it: “We 
me seeking an overall adaptation ol 
higher education to what now appear 
to he areas of expansion. It's essential 
dial we educate students so they car 
find a job. 

“Die i e's ;i contraction in opportuni- 
ties for teachers, hut this does not 
necessarily mean the humanities will 
be neglected - after nil information 
technology is a part of human 
activity.' 

Die persuasive Dr Woldbyc says 
that dining recent criticinl years ex- 
perts have leaded to Income fixated 
on short-range problems and neglect 
the long-term ones. The sweep of hh 
thinking may point the way ahead. 

"There are more researchers alive*! 
I lie present time than ever before," M 
stresses. "We know that bioiechaoloff 
is going to be important - hut wiai 
about the things we dnii't know?" 

$im offer 
to private 
colleges 

Private universities and “JJJPl 
which have traditionally educate^ 
out a fifth of America’s students, a 
being offered $lm by a group ofmaj 
foundations and business corporaw® 
to help them cope with the prosper w 
declining enrolments. lh . 

The money will be prowded in 
form of “action grants wenflw 3 ? 
financially-pressured institution , 
seek ways to adapt to a smaller po« 

students and sharpened comjK 
from publicly-funded universities. 

deni of the Carnegie Corporate • 

private higher education was a p- 

cious national resource 
pericnced a decade of underfin anons 

He added: “The outlook h tejjg 
ing grimmer. The pool J & 
reaching college age will agfj 
through the 19 ^-Govemmwl^ 
students is unlikely to ineg * ■ . 
may drop - further jeopaimijs H 
vale colleges heavily depends up® 
tuition fees for therr income. 


American Telephone ; and ** ^ 
Company, the ford Fgg*!* 
Prudential Insurance Company, 
(he. Standard Oil Cpn^ofjj ^ore 

Collectively, Jiey have g « with 
than $4 billion. to the ronsortium 

ap, event pef S1S ' ' • ■’ 
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overseas news 


Professors 

face 

sentence 


from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 


A number of leading Turkish 
academics are facing court action over 
their participation in a campaign for 
the broadening of human and civil 


rights. 


They face up to a year s imprison- 
ment for their part in organizing a 
petition described by the Ankara mar- 
tial law prosecutor as an unlicensed 
publication. Of the 56 individuals so 
far indicted, nine arc professors and six 
senior lecturers. 


Many other academics who also 
signed Ihc petition are now wondering 
what action may be taken against them 
-if not by the martial law prosecutor 
then by the predominantly right-wing 
university authorities. 


Of those facing trial several have 
already suffered for their beliefs. Yal- 
cin Kucuk, a lecturer, has been in and 
out of detention on charges of praising 
communism in his book Towards a 
New Republic. Others were removed 
from their university posts without 
being given a formal justification dur- 
ing tne martial-law purge of 1982/83. 


The petition which led to the latest 
actions was .signed by nearly 1,400 
well-known Turks from nil areas of 
public life except politics. 


It claimed that in spite of last year's 
general elections and the inauguration 
ofacivilian government, there was still 
some way to go before one could talk 
of full democracy in Turkey while 
freedom of speech and organization 
remained very restricted. Emergency 
judicial procedures were still being 
used while torture had become u 


customary primitive form of punish- 
ment without trial. 


With regard to the universities the 
petition claimed that they had heen 
deprived of all independence mid it 
proposed that appointments should 
once again be made by election. It 
described the Higher Education Coun- 
cil set up by the military in 1982 as. a 
body with exaggerated powers. 

The HEC hit back at these criticisms 
« a recent meeting in Sivas, a city 350 
kilometres cast of Ankara. It adopted 
a stand which pointed out that appoi n t- 
ments were not made by electron in 
many democratic countries and it in- 
“ractly accused the writers of the 
petition of wanting to recreate an 
atmosphere of conflict in the universi- 


Asked whether any disciplinary ac- 
fon would be taken against university 
Kc^ w h° signed the petition, 
me HtCs president, Ihsan Dograma- 
said no. However this has not 
PjWnted the opening of internal 
inquiries at Ankara's Hacctlcpe Uni- 
e I sew here and it is being 
«n».u tha . t , man y academics did not 
f earedt^ l,t0n precise ^ ^cause they 


Report allays research fears 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
A robust defence of the multi-million 
dollar research deals signed over re- 
cent years between American universi- 
ties and large business corporations 
was delivered last week by u national 
committee of university administra- 
tors, research scientists and business 
executives. 

In a report published by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, the group says 
fears that burgeoning ties with industry 
will erode traditional academic values 
have been grossly exaggerated. 
Although the growing stake in uni- 
versity research has given rise to 
charges that the independence of the 
universities would be jeopardized, it 
claims, “corporations have no desire to 
tamper with or curtail the freedom that 
is critical to intellectual inquiry”. 

The reassuring conclusions of the 
committee, chaired by Mr Robert 
Sproull, president of the University of 
Rochester, contrasts starkly with anx- 
ieties voiced over the past two years in 
congressional hearings and on many 
campuses. Concern has focused on the 
danger that excessive business spon- 
sorship might alter the direction of 
scientific research and inhibit the pub- 
lication of potentially marketable find- 
ings. 

In practice, the committee argues, 
business corporations have proved ea- 
ger to comply with university guide- 
lines designed to safeguard academic 
traditions. And it says universities 
have much to gain from fostering even 
stronger links with the business com- 
munity, to shore up their finances and 
"reduce the risk that the university will 
become isolated or out of touch with 
the needs of the world into which it is 
sending its students". 

Private industry provides only 4 per 
cent of the money spent on basic 
research at American colleges and 
universities, while the federal govern- 


ment provides 67 per cent. But the 
private sector's share has become 
controversial because of the large sums 
involved in a number of agreements 
between university scientists and firms 
interested in exploiting new discover- 
ies in biotechnology. 

In 1980, for example, Hnechst, the 
West German chemical corporation, 
agreed to spend over S60m for 1 0 years 
to finance a new department of 
molecular biology at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, which is 
affiliated to Harvard. In return, the 
company acquired exclusive rights to 
market any patented inventions that 
might emerge from the work it funded. 

Other companies have followed 
suit. In 1982, the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, which already had a similar 
bargain with Harvard, said it would 
give Washington University in St Louis 
»23m over five years for biomedical 
research. The university owns any 
patents resulting from the work, but 
Monsanto has the right to exclusive 
licences and to a 30-day prior review of 
scientific manuscripts written by the 
academic staff. 

The Twentieth Century Fund report 
concedes that the prospect of big 
profits from resenreh in biotechnology 
calls for “some adjustment" in the way 
universities have managed their part- 
nerships with industry, but it does not 
believe radical changes are called for. 
Instead, it formulates a number of 
principles which, it says, are flexible 
and resilient enough to protect the 
independence of tlie academic com- 
munity. 

A principal recommendation is that 
every member of the university 
academic staff should be required to 
make a “firm commitment" to give 
priority to the university and to 
teaching. Allhuugh many universities 
already impose a limit on outside 
activities, such as a maximum one day 
u week for consulting, the report says 


decisions should be based on the 
quality of a lecturers campus perform- 
ance, not on rigid time-limits. 

To prevent conflicts of interests, the 
report adds, academic staff should be 
required to disclose their relevant 
commercial connections, such as regu- 
lar consultancy arrangements ut exter- 
nal sponsorship, to department chair- 
men or other designated officials. 
They should make similar disclosures 
to students working under their super- 
vision, so students can be free to 

K ursuc their own ideas rather than 
eing pushed into lines of research 
simply to further their supervisors 
work. 

Another recommendation suggests 
that firms investing in parti cular Kinds 
of research might be asked to pay an 
“intellectual overhead" to the uni- 
versity, so a share of the money can go 
to disciplines where industrial spon- 
sorship is scarce. Otherwise, the report 
says, the spirit of collcgiality could be 
undermined by a belief that particular 
scientists or departments are receiving 
preferential treatment. 

Fear about precisely such jealousies 
persuaded Harvard several yenrs ago 
to drop a plan to buy a share in a 
company that would hnvc been orga- 
nized by a group of lecturers to exploit 
their discoveries in biotechnology. The 
report applauds Harvard's decision 
and says the dangers in n university 
buying equity in a company operated 
by or for some of its academic staff 
"are so great that such actions must be 
prohibited". 

Universities should also avoid con- 
flicts of interest by denying exclusive 
licences to firms in which their own 
staff hold a substantial share. The 
committee believes it “ill-advised” for 
a company to dominate a whole field 
or department within a university, 
“University-industry relations arc like- 
ly to work best when they involve only 
a few faculty members/’ it says. 


Universities score winner 


over athletics association 


The United Slates Supreme Court has 
finally ended n three-yenr legal odys- 
sey by ruling (lint universities should 
he allowed to compete freely when 
they negotiate lucrative television con- 
tracts for their football teams, Peter 
David writes. 

In a decision expected to have n 
major Impact on university finances, 
the court said the National Collegiate 
Athletics Association, which has until 
now forced colleges to ration out their 
television appearances and the money 
they generate, had operated as "a 
classic cartel" in violation of American 
anti-trust laws. 

Before the decision, higher educa- 
tion institutions had expected to earn 
marc than $70m this year by selling 
football broadcast rights. Although 
sharpened competition may now push 
that sum even higher, most of the 
rewards will in future be reaped by the 
“major football powers" - colleges 
with teams that command an enthu- 
siastic national audience. 

The ruling effectively ends the tight 
control the NCAA has exercised over 
college football for more than three 
decades and voids the current multi- 


year $14()m football contract the 
NCAA had negotiated on behalf of its 
800 members colleges and universities. 

Signed in 1981 with the ABC and 
CBS television networks, the agree- 
ment stipulated thnt no college team 
was to appear on national television 
more than six times in two years, or to 
negotiate n separate contract with a 
television company. 

The issue reached the Supreme 
Court after a small group of colleges 
with popular teams tried unsuccessful- 
ly to negotiate their own contract with 
NBC. 

The court's judgment may not lead 
Immediately to the unbridled competi- 
tion which some universities fear will 
increase the covert professionalization 
of college football. Most major foot- 
ball powers said they would probably 
bana together to prevent a damaging 
commercial free-for-all. 

But the end of the NCAA's control 
is certain to reopen a painful debate 
about the extent to which college 
football in the United States can 
continue to generate huge revenues for 
their institutions without eroding the 
traditions of athletic amateurism. 


West German 


expansion 


from Barbara von Ow 


MUNICH 

West German universities will be 
expanded to n total of 805,000 places 
until the end of this decade, from 
760,000 nt present, a joint planning 
committee of the Bonn nnd Liinder 
Government has concluded. The new 
"framework plan for university con- 
struction" passed by the committee 
runs until 1988. 

The new “framework plan" lays 

S erial emphasis on: 

Priority of research, especially the 
development and promotion of new 
research areas such as micro and 
optoelectronics, genetic engineering 
and information technology; 

• Improvement Df the universities’ 
infrastructure by belter electronic 
equipment, and the renovation of 
older university hospitals; 

• Consolidation of new universities: 
145 projects, costing a total of DM 1 .6 
billion, will involve the expansion of 
universities founded after i960; 

• Expansion of polytechnic universi- 
ties, which make up 14 per cent of the 
framework plan. 


1— 

Polish embarrassment as four academics stand trial 

SfJ? 1 four p 0 Hsh scholars, Jacek award for public service - not a 
u^A-dan Michnik, Henryk Wu- charge-sheet for subversive activities. 

Zbigniew Romaszewski, for During recent months, the author- 
orvn vers * vc activities is due to ities have tried, therefore, to persuade 
raemW*^c ^ f ° ur were formerly them to go abroad - ostensibly for a 
the unofficial Workers' few months - so that the proceedings 
the lat?iS?n m ? f P cc ( KOR ) which . in against them could be quietly dropped 
what [ he foundations for When these offers w;cre vehemently 

to become Snliflaritv Alt relected. the authorities then tried to 


urc luujiuiuium iur 

lateral, « become Solidarity. All 
SolldariE? ““^risers to, or officers of, 
Al&t of ^r 1 - Kuron. 
the dEdljS-^ee- were “tented on 
SffljS of Martial Law in 
zewskl l h e fourth, Romas- 

June 1982 for 

"UPS in the unrtnrarnimrl Cnli- 


dadlv TnlS w the underground Soli- 

■feat.asg*' - 


TTIJ&JI M1WJV wnv»w — m am j . 

rejected, the authorities then tried to 
involve the Church, and even the 
United Nations, in an attempt to get 
the academics out of the country. 
However, seven Solidarity leaden 
who faced similar charges, have all 
declared that the authorities must 
either bring the accused to trial or else 
discharge them unconditionally, 
rher KOR member, Dr 


T&MiSr T^Milh«r (lr Jan 

•he 8 a “embarrassing due for Jozef Lipski. who was arrested early in 

(■u.-.i.ysb authoririf>«: loax hncheen allowed out of prison to 


i ne 'Pnlfctf : — I HM1I1 K UUC jui 

cl ^tlv Wf« aUlhoniies - who ' would 
1 not *9 face the adverse 

lied 'that it : 
3 a fioVifor ah 



JOZCI LIDSM. wiivi wo, 

1983, has been allowed out of priM>n to 
receive treatment in London for a 
serious cardiac condition. A petition 
on liis behalf had been orgaorzed 
among British. American and West 

European scholars, and thg .PoUsb 
authorities clearly welcomed' <he 


opportunity to appear magnanimous. 
On hearing of the charges against his 
KOR colleagues, however, Dpskl re- 
turned to Poland, insisting that, if they 
were to stand trial, he should be with 
them. He was arTested the day after his 
return, but was later released on health 

§ rounds and (again on health grounds) 
oes not figure in the present Indict- 
ment. ... 

The four due for trial today cover a 
range of academic disciplines; sociolo- 
gy, nistory, mathematics and physics. 
Their activities as KOR activists are 
described as "social self-defence”, in- 
cluding underground publishing, parti- 
cipation in the "Hying university" of 
the pre-Solidarity period, and the 
defence of victims of breaches of 
human or civil rights. Romaszewski, 
for example, was co-author of a report 
to the Madrid Helsinki Review confer- 
ence on the situation of hurtian and 
civil rights in Poland. • . . • ' 

The close connection between intel- 
lectual human rights activists und-SUH^ > 



Lipski: -released op health grounds 
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Time to 
consider 
a new deal 


d&rily pre-dates the signing of Lhe 
Gdansk ' Accord, going back to mid- 
August 1980, when a group of 76 
Warsaw' scholars signed" a letter of 
support td the striking vvqrkeis of the 
Baltic' port. i'y.* Vtvvi... 


The Canadian Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers has recently called 
upon the Canadian federal govern- 
ment to pass legislation to establish 
new financial arrangements for post- 
secondary education between the 
provinces and (he federal govern- 
ment. 

The CAUT at Its May council has 
proposed a new deal for post-secon- 
dary education. The new policy 
drafted In the form of a "bill 1 ', the 
post-secondary education financing 
act, provides for: 
a declaration that Ihc bill does not 
alter or encroach upon the provinces' 
constitutional responsibility for 
education; 

a set of national post-secondary 
objectives Including protection for 
accessibility, aendemk freedom, and 
research; 

• a clear statement of the financial 
responsibility of (the federal) Parlia- 
ment for the support of post-secon- 
dary education including a schedule 
of Incentives for provinces not only lo 
maintain but to Increase their level of 
funding for pasl -secondary educa- 
tion: first by continuing the basic 
federal transfer as established in 
1977; second by establishing sup- 
plementary cash contributions to 
provinces which meet national post- 
secondary educational objectives, 
maintain their relative share of lhe 
fuudlngof the system, and third , by a 
further cash contribution lo pro- 
vinces which improve on thtlr rela- 
tive share of funding pos (-secondary 
education; 

• extensive Information, political 
debate, and visibility for post-secon- 
dary education through:-- 
n) the establishment of a notional 
post-secondary education advisory 
council; 

h) the requirement of an annual 
report to parliament by a high- 
prone federal minister and 
c) of an annual review by a standing 
house committee empowered not 
only to Investigate but also to propose 


the disbursement of supplementary 
vlnccs. 


cash grants to the provl 
This proposal no doubt sounds com- 
plicated (nut hopefully not Irrational) 
to non Cnuadlans; however, the 
question or how Canadian universi- 
ties should he funded has a long and 
tortuous history. Although the pro- 
vinces have the constitutional re- 
sponsibility for education, since the 
1950s the federal government bas 
shared the responsibility for fonding 
universities. 

Neither level of government, 
however finds the current arrange- 
ments for the sharing of the funding 
responsibility entirely satisfactory. 
In fact, each level has learned to use 
these arrangements to shift the blame 
for funding cuts and for the lack of 
higher education policy on the other. 

Widespread cynicism ns a result of 
this self-serving battle has lowered 
the morale of both students and 
faculty. A deende of underfunding 
has left most Canadian universities in 
a state of crisis. 

It Is clear that a new arrangement 
Is needed: one that spells out the 
appropriate distribution of the fina n- 
cial burden between the two levels of 
government, and Intergovernmental 
administrative arrangements. With- 
out such new arrangements, the 
plight of the post-secondary educa- 
tional system In Canada will continue 


to worsen. 


Ron Levesque 


The author is associate executive 
secretary of the Canadian Association 
1 of University Teachers'. ’ * " ’ \ 
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Patricia Santinelli and Olga Wojtas analyse planned reforms of the schools exam system 


Recognizing the 
passport’s limits 


BRIEFING 



In spite of criticisms which emerged 
fairly early on our current system of 1 6 
to 18 plus exams in England and Wales 
has dominated the future for must 


school-leavers for some 30 years. 

A and O levels, and to a far lesser 
extent CSE, have become the unchal- 
lengeable passport to higher and furth- 
er education, the professions and em- 
ployment. This is regardless of (he fact 
that it is now recognised in many 
quarters that they can be an inadequ- 
ate performance indicator. 

In 1981/82 the majority of school- 
leavers had sat one or other of these 
exams, with only 72.000 out of 750,000 
of English schobl-1 cavers - this figure 
includes those from further education 
colleges - not sitting a GCE or CSE 
exam. Out of that number a propor- 
tion sat other types of exnm such as 
those of the Business and Technician 
Education Council. 

Altogether 19 per cent of school- 
leavers took A levels, 60 per cent O 
levels and 76 per cent CSEs. Between 
1973 and 1981, the proportion of 
school-leavers who left without a GCE 
orCSEqiiuJification lias dropped from 
one in five to one In ten. 

Ironically, considering the proposed 
reforms, A and O levels themselves 
were created as a response to mount- 
ing criticisms of the school and higher 
school certificates, which had dnmin- 


schuof certificates, which had domin- 
ated examinations since 1917. 

Their creation was intended to abol- 
ish grouped examinations where pas- 
ses in several specified subjects were 
required. _ Although they were in- 
tended primarily lor pupils following 
academic courses, their use was far 
more widespread. 

Scholarship or S level, which was 
created at the same lime to assist 
selection to university, failed to play an 
important part. As tnc numbers going 
into higher education increased, the 
proportion of S level candidates fell. 

The creation of the Certificate of 
Secondary Education originated in 
1958, as a insult of mounting demand 
for the rationalization of other 16 plus 
examinations. It was felt that O levels 
were suitable for only a strictly limited 
proportion of pupils and that an exam 
with a less exacting standard was 


■ necessary. By 1965 candidates were 
t nhlc to sit for the first CSE examina- 
t tions. 

The CSE, although taken by 76 per 
cent of pupils, has however failed to 
gain comparability with O levels, and 
: few colleges take note of it, while few 

I employers realize that CSE grade 3 is 
above average. 

The Ccrtiljcftte of Extended Educa- 
tion, which is to disappear in 1985, was 
a similar response but to the needs of 
no n-trudii ion a I sixth-formers. 

In 1981/82 145,000 young people in 
England attempted A levels. Most of 
these were 17, followed by a propor- 
tion aged 18. A tiny minority - about 
130 - took their exams at 15. The 
highest numher of candidates were 
those who were taking their A levels 
and a number of O levels. At 17 some 
54,000 sat the exam in this group. 

Out of those who attempted A 
levels, 17 per cent or nenrly 128,(100 
passed them. The percentage passing 
as n proportion of the school popula- 
tion has increased by two percent since 
1973. The largest catuHury, just under 
10 per cent, achieved three or more 
passes. The smallest wus those who 
passed only one. 

In Wales In 1981, nearly 12.000 sat 
for A levels including a small number 
of O levels und CSEs. 

Altogether out uf a total of approx - 
imutcly 44,000 school-leavers some 
7,flfl0 passed A level but only under 
half Retrieved three passes or more, or 
roughly 13 per cent of all school- 
leavers. 

Although there are no figures for the 
number or mature students who passed 
A level exanis in England and Wales, 
others show 'that hr '1982 there were 
24,605 men and women aged 25 plus 
pursuing such course. 

In 1981/82 in England some 450,000 
young people attempted O levels, 
sometimes in combination with A 
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Pupils face considerable changes in the way they are assessed 


levels or CSE's. Most were 15 when 
they sat the exam and roughly 145,000 
did. 

Few, it appears, take O levels onlv. 
but among those 11,000 or so are 
Ifi-ycars-old, the smallest 18. 

In 1981/82 well over luilf or nearly 
280,000 passed O levels together with 


In 1981/82 well over luilf or nearly 
-80,000 passed O levels together with 
some CSEs. The largest category, 
around 200,000 achieved between one 
und four [Hisses; the remainder, nlioui 
one in tenoliill sell mil- leavers, got five 
or more pusses. 

In Wales for the same period, more 
than 5U,U0O young people sat O level 
exams including CSE at both school 
und further education college. Around 
23,000 achieved an O level pass, 
around 10,000 got five or more passes, 
and just under 8,(XKJ one or two passes. 

In 1982 in England and Wules, 
nearly 46,000 men and women aged 
over 25 enrolled on O level courses. 

Altogether nearly 600,000 young 
people attempted CSE ex runs together 
with cither A level or O levels in 
1981/82. Roughly 200,000 attempted 
C SE only. 

Because statistics for O level und 
CSE arc given together, it is impossi- 
ble to specify exactly how many passed 


The pupils who leave school with nothing 

Until the current educational reforms, Scotland had no . wi„w ?? 


Until the current educational reforms, Scotland had no 

8 1 1 Wi?' 1 8 ' A n,imber of schools in 
{?*■*?? Scotland offer CSE, but the lowest grade of 
Scottish Certificate of Education exams is the Ordinary 
grade, normally sat in fourth year. y 

!§ »^,c 0vcr pcr cen,of ^ i»~ ass 

were P HS?* SQt 0 B rad «. 381,383 of whom 

60 WI L h “.P,* 81 ra,e 0f64 percent. Around 
oOpercfint of pupils who left school in 1982 with either no 
? 4~r qualification or the D and E failure bands of O Grade 

in^Ymrrin! qualification) were either unemployed or 
on a Youth Opportunities Programme. Around a quarter 
went into full time employment. " 

„v^'!f" P A r o( W «nd M per cent of girls with 
o^toH^e'aon bW « *>*"*•& of boys w 8 ent 


lcv ?, ls ’ an £j™P ,ls Scncraljy sit four or five, 
pupils sat Highers. 1 19,707 from fifth year, 
u-nl passe*- A third of pupils with one or two 

5i'g ier JP® sscs we"* m to full time' further education in 
1982, with another third going into full time employment. 

More than 70 per cent with three or more Highers went 
onto higher education, with only 15 per cent taking full time 


CSE, hut about 250,000 obtained low- 
er grades O levels mid CSEs. 

As fnr as destination is concerned, 
just under half or around 6.1,000 who 
pass A levels go on to degree courses 
and teachers training courses in uni- 
versities, polytechnics amt oilier col- 
leges. The remainder of A level 
achievers go on to further education 
(about 10,000) and jobs or an un- 
known dest illation (about 37,000). 

Most of those without A levels but 
with O levels uiul CSEs go into work or 
an unknown destination - just under 
400,000 do so. Roughly 120,00(1 of ibis 
same group goes into further educa- 
tion. 

Altogether for all imniifk-uiinns, 
roughly Ml per cent of all school- 
leavers in 1981/82 went straight into 
jobs. 211 per cent went into further 
education and eight per cent on to 
degree or teacher training courses. 
The destination of some 80,000 was 
unknown. 

For Wales the proportions were 
roughly similar, with armim! nine pet 
cent of all leavers entering degree nnd 
teacher [ruining courses, 18 per cent 
further ami higher education and 71 
per cent entering jolts. 

As far its the credit worthiness of 
exanis is concerned there is little doubt 
about the status of A levels us the 

S toil Jo higher education, or the 
t is linked by many people to the 
ideal of ncndcmic excellence. Yet 
many accept (hat there is a rather weak 
correlation between A level grades 
and subsequent performance. 

But as Brian Goacher pointed out in 
his recent book Selection Post-16 the 
role or exam results, the use ntudenf A 
level results in higher education is 
inconsistent with traditional concerns 
for depth rather than breadth in the 


Pupils who have taken Highers in fifth year can eo on m 2L2 !E l ? cr *},■" b «adth in the 

take the Certificate of Sixth Year Studies m sixth X? n „n P n P ? u of candldfl,es 

to three subjects. CSYS was introduced to promote h VC 8 8encrHl currcnc y and 

independent study in preparation for entry to hieher u S an - cn,r T to j nbs >- 

education, but has been undermined bv not beino £ f ‘ 1 ! >er and hl 8 hcr education and the 


education, but hi bATKM by nVbSfga EKfiS hi ^ ^cation andthe 
recogn, zed entrance requirement. Pupils who haw no? profeg ons. 

gone into Maher education from fifth year often SMnd thefr on t c oth ® r band suffer from 

n Xt ij¥ ear „ more Highers rather than CSY^ In 1983 3!h ? b ° U !i thc ^ corn P»rability 

S£Hf ‘c" YS ' w,h 67 p£r « x? zsrsssr mi 

ployers. 3 
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Mr Keith raises the standard for 16 plus 

.This sprint 1 and summer Um' GP4n i*-ll i- 1 •, ^ i 
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;Thjs sprint' summer have seen 
de termination on the part of the 

foe 16 and 18 plus exams system after 
years of mdecislbn. They will also 
create the Certificate of Professional 
Vocational Education. ' : 

The most important reform and one 
greeted with delight by almost every- . 
body, except a few Conservative back- 
bencher^, is ;He orte proposed by the , 
National' Uniori-of Teachers some 15 
yeare ago -^that Of merging O levels 
and the Certificate of Secondary 
Educanon into a common exam. It has 
taken Sir Keith two years , to decide 
whether this should go ahead. It is \ 
being said . that- he was finally con- 
vinced not only because he felt this 
would raise standards In schools!, foil 
because joint exams are already a 
reality in some parts of the copptry. .■ 
The first courses in the new System, 1 
which is (o be known as the General J 
Certificate of Secondary Education; . 


. start in 'dutumn 1986 arid the first 
awards will be made two years later. A 
crucial element OF the system is a move 
towards a grade related criteria - the 
testing of absolute standards as in a 1 
dnving test. 

The new system is to have seven 
grides. A,'B and tC will incorporate 
standards at least as high as the 
bbwesponiling GCE O levels do how 

• .P* Ek , F a ? d 9 bc on pad With 

the tower lew! and CSE grades. Bright 
pupfb, will be able to get distinction 
certificates if they get good grades In a 
ranee or key suWeCt?.’-- ‘ ... 

•Responsibility for the exam is to 1 be 
shared by the. GCE and CSE boards 
which arc. to -be induced froifitHe. 
present 20 to five. The examsiwill be 
supeivized by the Secondary EXamina- 
hons Council which is currently draw- . 

^ Before; 1 Launching thb ; Ifi pliuilsir 1 

prth had ; already, Oioycd qh. gn l^ue; 


yvhich has been debated for some 16 
years, the broadening of A level 

wVlJrif l U , mbci ;° f 1 P ro P osa l. such 

N and P levels and I levels bit the dust 
because they were never seen as 
meeting that ideal. 

There is however a healthy, indica- 
Uon at least from (he university sector 
that the proposed Advanced Sup- 
plementary levels do answer the case 

.S&W 38 ®?®! 

f . J5* ^y« ts proposals db not on 
i„r u - dtffer very much from the 

■ Ert had been , ch 8hgdd to ensure 
SfitonaaS” h ° s M88es*,<«, of r^duc. 

'brels are intended to be as 
Jnlelleclually demanding as A levels 

S eorer nol^CK than, half foe 
dealtiwifojri such a course. R 

for exaS C specializing in . 

'• ? xa I n Pl e JQience and maths ■ tp 

• ; • ■ ' 


pursue English, languages and other 
subjects beyond O level and vjee versa, 
i J* j 5 envisaged that students currenl- 
ly taking four A levels might now lake 
three A levels instead plus one AS 
eve , while those who take three A 
levels might take instead two A levels 
and two AS levels. 

The' Certificate of Prevocational 
Education, or 17 plus, or Career 
Foundation Award as it may become 
known, owes its origin to a fun- 
damental document flam for Choice 

Gh U to?97 b J. th8 FunhCf EdUCa,i ° n 

JJ5* , CPV ? » aimed at 100,000 
youngsters, both those with O levels 

fnnn^‘ th n ° < * Ua,ificB,ian5 - S 0me 
40,000 are expected to be awarded an 

mtenm 17 plus certificate this summer. 


W ovni^i — wuimi imercsis IO 

explored across a Wide area or 
.concentrated in a narrow sector. 


Scotland is 
the model 
for reforms 

ivsmns souft P |hs 

I ^"EWSSS 

I SeolHjdi cltangcs which have 
S Pealing since 1977. BntmJJj 
| be Introduced in EngUnd and 

l S^h S,d r e ^ b, j; l H J 0[lifled 

S South of the border, only awa 
F ment procedures are being reform! 
s whlle Holland u also tSddR 
| curriculum or the new sK 
i P*' adc - A » d *he Scottish EdwS* 
p Jfepartmcut has extended the * 
forms to include non advanced fell, 
cr education. 

The Scottish Certificate of Edaa- 

dun Ordinary grade was new b 
tended for the large numbmrf 
pupils who sit II, and although m* 
sitting SCE Higher grades in lS 
year were intended to bypasQ 
grades, most do not, leaving fa 
only two terms to cover the syMa 
But now the third and fourth )« 
uf Scottish secondary educaHoail 
be transformed thanks to Ihosetn 
educationists whose names arts 
inextricably Intertwined as Fk» 
Ran and Allen, Munn and Dunnkig. 

Ur James Munn’s comrallhtd 
the curriculum proposed lhal tad 
pupil should cover eight areas: lb} 
ulsdc nnd literary studies; mBthtou- 
tlcnl studies; scientific studies; sochl 
studies; creative nnd aesthetic sh- 
dlex; physical activity; relfjjl* 
education; and morality. 

These changes, w hich reaffirm flu 
Scottish concern with a broad but 
education, will also ensure a greats 
choice for pupils or lower abWtj. 

This new Standard grade exam h 
still Intended to be taken in fowfl 
year, but will be available at tint 
levels, following the recommendrid 
or Mr Joseph Dunning's commKte 
on assessment. 

Foundation level Is intended hr 
pupils who until now would im 
followed a iion-ccrtlflcale coma; 
general level is for middle abfif 
pupils; and credit level Is forhlgW 
ability pupils. Pupils do not haw® 
lake all their subjects at one lew 
and niay also be awarded a dptw 
level than the one for which theyare 
presented. 

Credit and general levels ml * 
assessed through written esaua^ 
the end of fourth year, while fmiw 
tlon will be judged through a miff 
of external exams and internal ass' 
ment. - 

But Scottish school cducauM” 
also be affected next seawm “j 
changes In education and lraWUi» 
16 to 18 years olds. The 
ment’s 16 to 18 Action Plan reg 
current non-ad vanced 
further education courses tin* 
series of modules, course vgg* 
are usually 40 hours long- Tm . 
ules will be able to be studied ell wr- 
schools or colleges. . 

The SED intends the newsjjSd 
gradually take In the whole i rup 
non advanced ftirther ^ 

general vocational courses In sew*** 
and off foe Job Irainlng. . j 

A single new national cert jJJ?L 
being introduced In non id ^ 
further education, lo 
variety of certificates 
awarded by bodies such « ® ^ 
llsh Business Education Cota* 
Scottish Technical 
ell, and the City and GalKW 

London Institute. ... 

The national cerUflcaJ ^ 
every module which a fo *® $ 
plot and will 
SCOTBEC and SCOT^JjK 
this year merge lolo SCO 
Scottish Vocational • 

Council. , . tdr- 

This slaadardlzadon of ^ b 
. anced forther education . . 
also likely to 

There U every J^ b Kj t aie If- . 
will be One Scottish « 
cording all edneatto*^ 
up to non advanced fan®*; 
don level. 
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Maggie Richards examines the course units accused of bias and the DES and OU cases 

nVnnr work over foe next five weeks /\TTfi 1 1 A 1 UNIT 6: “ConcenLr 

OU’s head on the block essss 


^ray. It Will form one part of the 
Sre of society as a whole which 
CSu* is building” - so run the 
Introductory sentences of the Open 
itnlversltv’s contentious economics 
KSthc social sciences founds- 
S course, currently under 
Whitehall suspicion of Marxist bias. 

Three booklets, running to a total 


of 228 pages, make up the controver- 
sial block to which the unnamed 
‘professional economists" commis- 
sioned by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science have taken objec- 
tion. 

The entire block is divided for 


students Into five units, each accom- 
panied by televised material. It is 
within these television programmes, 
the Whitehall economists contend, 
that some of the worst examples or 
bias occur. 

UNIT 5: "Explains what wc mean by 


saying Britain has a capitalist eco- 
nomy and looks at how the processes 
of production and exchange fit Into 
our picture of the cconnmy; how they 
are interdependent, how they keep 
each other going but how they also 
lead to change.” 


It’s a misunderstanding, says course team 


Material at the centre of the Marxist 
bias controversy has been subjected to 
some of the most exhaustive external 
and internal scrutiny ever, according 
to the Open University s vice chancel- 
tor, Dr John Horlock. 

In his response to the allegations 
made by the Department of Education 
and Science “professional econom- 
ists", Dr Horlock says they do not raise 
or identify any new issues. . 

Pointing out that the material is, in 
any event, undergoing revision for 
presentation in 1985, the vice chancel- 
lor’s letter to Mr David Hancock, 
permanent secretary at the DES, adds: 
’ All this materia! will be subject to 
external assessment in the way that all 
our course material is externally asses- 
sed. I have therefore not called for 
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further review of the existing mate- 
rial." 

The three television programmes 
associated with the material will not be 
presented in the same form, mid there 
will be a fresh introduction to the 
block. This initial change will precede 
more wide-ranging alterations planned 

for 1986. 

The letter also explains that in the 
three years of presentation the course 
has been updated annually. 

Accompanying the letter is a sum- 
mary response of the course team 
members, which was prepared for the 
social sciences faculty, following re- 
ceipt by the OU of the complaint. 



Cartoons, newspaper clippings and satire are used in the material 


The team says it hns always laid 
great stress on soliciting comment und 
criticism for the entire foundation 
course. Extensive student surveys 
have been conducted, and extensive 
consultations held with tutors. Stu- 
dents] written work, both essays nnd 
examination papers, hns been used lo 
assess leaching strategy. During the 
first three ycors substantial updating 
was carriccf out, and front the outset 
the aim was to fully revise the course 
for 1986. 

"We have viewed the DES com- 
plaint in context of this wide variety or 
coinment which. wc have already re- 
vived and responded to. Overall, wc 
feid nothing in the DES complaint to 
change the substance of our views 
about the original conception of the 
course, about our experience of pre- 


senting it or about our agreed plans for 
revision," the team states. 

“Wc must . however, bo further than 
this. The charges made in the DES 
complaint about DI02 arc severely 
undermined by important misunder- 
standings about the teaching purposes 
uf the block und its place in the course, 
and the impartiality of the complaints 
is called into quest ion by on apparently 
single-minded concern to produce evi- 
dence to demonstrate the cltnrge or 
bins." 

Intended us part of a multi-disciplin- 
ary approach to the social sciences, the 
team maintains that Block 2 was not 
designed purely as an introduction lo 
economics- hence more emphasis was 
given to historical perspectives ihnn 
might otherwise he expected. More 
complex issues were remitted lo a 
more advanced level, to be expounded 
in greater depth. 

“Wc decided to play down, hut not 
ignore, the controversy between diffe- 
rent schools nnd take parts of a range 
of theories, putting them into n cohe- 
rent whole lo fit the overall course and 
block aims." 

The team charges the DES report 
with failure to recognize the role of 


abstraction and models within the 
block and the associated television 
programmes. The DES allegation of 
over-simplification fails to recognize 
the need to use such methods to help 
students come to a basic unde rstunding 
of social processes. 

The selection of concepts is ex- 
tremely difficult, especially at founda- 
tion level, the team members admit. 
But, they say, in accusing rite team of 
omitting material, the DES report 
does not appear to accept the rationale 
for inclusion of alternative concepts at 
this stage: “Rather It appears to be a 
shopping list of concepts from neo- 
classical economics that have social 
implications. What is more, some of 
the suggestions of concepts wc should 
have Included are totally out of place in 
four nnd a half weeks of introductory 
study." 

At several points, the tcum claims, 
the report iniscontrucs the views pul 
forwnrd In the material. The DES 
report suggests (lint Block 2 empha- 
sises the most negative aspects of 
profit. Yet "very positive effects" are. 
in fact, specified. The termi cites 
references to the impact of the massive 
growth in output since the nineteenth 


century, which Unit 6 declares “has 
benefited everyone workers, capital- 
ists and people who fit into neither 
category. 

The team expresses concern that the 
DES report quotes phrase&.am of 
context. It highlights comments in the 
report about nn “obsession with the 
overthrow of capitalism”, in fact re- 
lated to a specific issue NOT heing a 
reason for overturning capitalism. It 
also cites the DES report references to 
Joan Robinson’s remarks on a cas- 
sette, without acknowledging the qual- 
ifying discussion nf her views in the 
unit material itself. 

The course team concludes: “The 
DES complaint docs not raise any new 
issues for DI02 and indeed a number 
of points raised nrc the result of serious 
misunderstandings. This relates to our 
worries over the status of the report 
especially in the light of the absence of 
explicit terms of reference within 
which the ‘professional economists' 
were asked to report." 

The team’s statement refers to the 
nurmal OU procedures for dealing 
with complaints, and questions 
whether the DES ought not lo have 
referred the original complaints direct 
to the university, instead of engaging a 
group of “professional economists'’ to 
examine them. 

“We have shown a clear commit- 
ment to engage positively with com- 
ments and criticism that wc have 
received, but in ihc present case wc 


have not been given the opportunity." 

" Irrespective of-ciic quality or other- 
wise of ilic current DES complaint wc 


do not think that commissioning critic- 
ism of the academic qunlily of a 
particular university course is nn 
acceptable role for (lie DES. In our 
view It constitutes unwarranted gov- 
ernment interference and Infriiigcs the 
basic notion of academic freedom. 

“Notwithstanding the vice chancel- 
lor’s opinion. the course team remains 
concerned about the coincidence of 
the DES decision lo send this com- 
plaint in the midst of complex negotia- 
tions about the OU’s funding. Tills is 
also a time when wc arc led to believe 
that the campnign to preserve the 
OU’s long-term position has gained in 
public support. ’’ 


UNIT' 6: “Concentrates upon the 
process of production, examining 
how it is regulated so that the work 
within each plant is coordinated and 
so that new methods uf working 
develop, and how these have de- 
veloped historically.” 

UNIT 7: “Focuses on the process of 
cxchunge: how It enables production 
to go on in a coord inated« systematic 
manner, and what changes have 
taken place In Hie process of ex- 
change as capitalism has developed." 

UN1T8: “Puts back together the 
processes of production and ex- 
change; it shows how the coordina- 
tion process which In the previous 
units was seen to be able to work 
smoothly , breaks down at limes when 
the economy undergoes crises as U 
did in 1930/31 and was doing at the 
time this unit was written In 1980 and 
1981” 

UNIT 9: “Reviews the block by 
pladug the different ideas wc have 
chosen to present In context. How do 
the different explanations tit 
together, and what was the economy 
like at the limes In which they were 
developed?” 

The Introductory paragraphs of 
the block also explain why the course 
team chose to deal with the economic 
element first: “Knowing about the 
economy Is fundamental to our 
understanding of the type of society 
In which we live. It Is by Its economic 
processes that wc can tell what sort or 
society we arc talking about when we 
look at modern Britain today; by 
examining the economy wc shall be . 
able lo recognize its key features as 
those of an advanced capitalist 
society.” 

The Introduction adds: “We could 
not have structured the block around 
those particular processes if wc were 
talking about a different sort of 
economy, such as one of the planned 
socialist economics of Eastern 
Europe, a peasant-based economy In 
the third world, or the feudal eco- 
nomy of medieval England. Each of 
these has Its own way of organizing 
the process of production such that 
•the process of exchange does not have 
the same significance that It has in n 
enpl tails! economy ... So, our 
choice of ccouotnlc processes on 
which lo focus and the way we have 
structured tills block, reflect the type 
of economy wc are studying, n capi- 
talist economy.” . 

In format, the block lives up to the 
high standard of presentation for 
which all OU materials arc renown, 
with cartoons, newspaper clippings, 
photograplis and diagrams liberally 
interspersed between the text, and 
employs an informal style of writing 
to suit the requirements of mature 
students at first level. 


This should have been called Marxist economics, say ‘professionals’ 


Deficient in coverage of economics and unba- 
«nccd in treatment of many of the topics it docs 
® ver “ conclude the unnamed “professional 
economists” commissioned by the Department of 
education and Science to inquire into possible 
P ja cont ained in the second block of the Open 
university’s 50^1 sc | ences foundation course. 

Their final comments are damning ones: “As a 
result of these defects, the unaware student is 
Qytoemn from the course with a partial and 
WMequate picture of how the British economy 
’ Too little appreciation of the way that 
rewurces are allocated, a bias towards Marxist 
Prions, of tbe primary importance of class 
«wuct and inequality, and little conception of 
“re extent of his own ignorance 1 It would have 
»Iw5 0ss . lble within the compass of this block to 
tbe studem with a balanced and useful 

^uogueuon to ^ econom y ra fo er than a 

wffective and distorted one.” 
tewin' “ys the group which produced the 
a ESh™ 8 * ^ characterised mainly by omission, 
“lure to recognize the whole story. 

coftirtriv, trt3C ! Uct0r y text should give reasonably 
snalwi, .l n .L Ve . covera S c °f relevant concepts and 
ablehnii 0 , de pfo necessary; and offer rcason- 
ctnji nlj nc . e *P fo® treatment of different con- 
signlfirani t P fncs ' A biased text would display 


approaching economics solely from this view- 
point can lead to the sort of deficiencies noted in 
the block. 

“The second theme is essentially Marxist ; much 
of the material concerned would have had Us 
proper place in a course on Marxist economics, so 
titled," the report asserts. 

Dealing with major omissions, it complains the 
block does not cover sufficiently demand theory, 
and an approach to value via Individual prefer- 
ence. In an analysis of production no mentlOnjs 

• if ... anil nf .li>Tnpnt<> DilPCl nt 


'jw- ft otaseo text would display 
a reis TK rW c ?raings in one or other of these 
1 ' u . ■ fi uest »On demonstrates short- 
TS* both, the repon maintains. 
ifStabLh'?i! 1c ?? 1 ' n 8 s arise from, an attempt to 
tMtiomu » I® 15 on Mo major themes: that 
rffilS. 5 “serially a study of the social 
! which' economic processes take 
«nbs2,£ capital ist soejety these relations 
and labour n,anzcd inl ° conflict between capital 


’.as ridri m d P°'h<of the first theme ts reasonable, 
- r a general social sciences course. But 
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and wage differentials. > . 

“Labour is treated in the block as if it were 
virtually homongeneous, and there is little discus- 
sion of the sense in which other factors, including 
raw or semi-finished materials and machinery, 
contribute to the value of the final product. 

“Profit is seen purely in terms of the expropria- 
tion of a surplus created by labour: no mentionis 
made of its possible role as a reward for 
risk-taking or Tbr the stress and burdens of 

en No P aHemp^s P iiiRde to explain modern theory 
of imperfect or monopolistic competition. , or 
factors which may cause substantial deviation 
from a welfare optimum situation, the report 

overall Impact of these various omissions 

.usm 

benefit of the parties involved. ■ ■ ■ _ 

the content of .He block, the report 


finds evidence of definite bias, particularly in 
Unit 5. An impression is created of a society 
divided into capitalist and. working classes en- 
gulfed in a straggle over share of profit. 

“Such conflict no doubt does nnd possibly even 
should go on. What is wrong is that in both this 
and subsequent units, this particular (and most 
negative) aspect of profit is given excessive 
prominence in comparison both with other fea- 
tures of the economy In general and with the more 
positive roles of profit. . / . 

"The unit seems at great pains toconclude that ; 
Britain is basically a enptive economy. The rise of 
the middle classes, and of managers, the changing 
ownership of capital, and the greatly increased 
role of the stale, are all mentioned but are 
regarded almost as irritating complications which 
should not be allowed to obscure the essential 
features of the model." ■ ' 

In general terms, the report charges the OU 
matenal with being over-simplistic in Its assess- . 
ment of Britain as basically n capitalist society, 
and in its depiction of the working class as those 
“unable to get an income except by taking a job?. 
Unit 6 is criticized for failure to describe how 

E rofitability is determined and for its use of foe 
,ucas Aerospace case - where workers foiled to 
secure manufacture of kidney machines as an 
alternative form of production - to establish that 

.1. ■ ■_ arl Ui r nn'iflt rtinfllM 


Profitability is also claimed to be the driving 
force in the Accompanying reader material, says 
the report. “Again we are left with a vnguc notion 
of a rather evil force operating to the detriment of 
society’s true interests." 

A cassette made by Joan Robinson isquoted, in 
which she says of monetarism: “it’s very hard to 
knock it down because it's all based on mistaking 
the symptom for a cause/' 

The report claims monetarists arc made to 
appear “rather sinister”, despite loan Robinson's 
remark on tape that their 1 v|ews arc “silly” 
because they are related to class interest. 

The report adds: “This is a rather worrying 
intrusion: it recurs in Unit 9, where we find 
‘neoclassical economics . . . developed as the 
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economy - Including the government. . < ■ 

Commenting on Unit A the report identifies 
the major defect oa: “having set itself (lie 
reasonable task of helping people to analyse the 


‘market versus planning! issue, it foils even to do. 
half of the job. There is an unsatisfactory 
discussion of consumer sovereignty on the market 
side, 'and virtually no discussion at all of how! a 
planned economy might work.” 


Marxists! to economic forces. It tends to under- 
mine rational argument about the validity of the 
views themselves.” 

Finally, turning to the television programmes 
accompanying the units, the report uncovers 
some of the "grossest examples of lack of 
. balance, " The programme corresponding to Unjt 
' 5 is singled out as presenting a caricature of a 
capitalist economy emphasising I he main features 
and leaving out the details. 

It depicts how a capitalist, happening to 
encounter capita I, awards n pittance in coinage to 
his workers - which they accept for want of an 
alternative. The capitalist is portrayed receiving 
substantial sums of paper money before dismis- 
sing a femal employee with the words: "You can 
1 go off and have a baby and live off yourold man's 
irioney". 

Says foe report: “Many observers may con- 
clude that this is not an innocent caricature, but a 
deliberate travesty.” 
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Coal has a special place in Brlllsh 
history, whether political or econo- 
mic, with the past casting strong 
shadows over the present, affecting 
our perceptions of day-to-day reali- 
ties. Politically the memories of 1921, 
1926, 1972, and 1974 give a special 
significance to present circumst- 
ances. The same is true in an econo- 
mic sense, with the wide - If vague - 
public awareness of the Industry's 
historical importance in the growth 
of Britain's Industrial economy. 

Cheap and abundant coal has often 
been claimed as n unique national 
advantage In explaining Britain’s 
precocity in becoming the world's 
first Industrial nation - in competi- 
tion, of course, with other supposedly 
unique advantages, such as the pro- 
testa nt non-conformist entrep- 

reneurs, a specially favourable legal 
and political context, an expanding 
colonial empire and other features of 
the British scene. 

One cannot quantify such compet- 
ing claims but Britain whs certainly 
coal using economy on a scale quite 
unrivalled in the world, and long 
before the Industrial revolution of the 
late eighteenth century. Engiund was 
fortunate In her deficiencies, with u 
progressive relative shortage (and 
lienee rising relative costs i in two of 
the main natural resources of 
medieval technology - plentiful tim- 
ber and water-power sites - while 
being blessed with a plentitude of 
coal measures close to the coast and 
to navigable rivers. Thus both u push 
and a pull effect were exerted on 
costs, a combination no other coun- 
try enjoyed in these centuries, creat- 
ing strong incentives towards adopt- 
ing a mineral-fuel technology. 

Already in the sixteenth century 
“sea-cole" was the basis Tor such 
industries as brewing On London), 
soap-boiling, salt-making, brick- * 
making, dyeing, with a rising domes- 
tic murket in London and coastal 
towns which probably look the grea- 
ter part of output. Samuel Pcpys 
spoke of the “great misery the City 
and kingdom is like to suffer from 
want of coals ... Is very visible nud, 
is feared, will breed a mutiny . . 
when the Dutch were blockading the 
Thames estuary In 1667. 

Coal stood not beside 
but above all other 
commodities 

All metals except Iron were being 
smelted from mineral fact before the 
end of the seventeenth century. Iron 
Itseir was first successfully smelted 
from coke In 1709, with the innova- 
tion spreading rapidly after 1760. ' 
Stcampower had begun to make 
demands ! on the coal industry by 
1712, tbe initial use being to pump 
out mines and 300 engines were 
probably In use before James Walt's 
improvements. Then came rotative 
motion for sieampower, the gas in- 
dustry, railways and ships, which 
produced a steadily increasing, Inter- 
locked, ; denied, for coal as. the 
technological matrix of the economy 
moved towards a mlneral-friel base. 

AH ro&ds seeihed to lead towards 
progressive reliance upon machin- 
ery the Iron add steel industries, ' 
. steampower, engineering, urbanlza- ' 

, tion, and coal stood at the back of ; 
these Interconnexions. No wonder’ 
that Jevops claimed in 1865 that 
roands not betfdc but above all 

i OUier^^minodltles”. Energy Con- 
Ysiunptfon p*r capita doubled In the : 


1913. French coal output did not 
reach three million tons before 1840. 
Yet despite this formidable expan- 
sion, with progressively deeper pits, 
coal prices did not increase beyond 
general price trends and labour pro- 
ductivity rose until the 1880s (fr-om 
possibly 100 tons per man of the 
labour force In 1700 to over 300 tons 
In 1880). 

Although this progressive use of 
coal and (he technology It embodied 
was strategically vital, only a small 
percentage of motive power in the 
Industrial revolution in the eight- 
eenth century came from steam and 
tlie coal fndosfry was small - with less 
than 60,000 miners in 1800 and still 
Jess than 150,000 fit 1830. compared 
with 400,000 workers in cotton, 
almost a million in textiles as a whole 
and one and a half million In agricul- 
ture. Rut with output continuing to 
rise, combined with falling labour 
productivity after 1880, an army of 
coal miners had grown to 1,127,000 
strong by 1913, leading the trade 
union membership and strongly mili- 
tant. 

Decline in (he size of the industry 
dates from 1913, broken with years 
or partial recovery of output after 
war-time contractions and bv the 
occasional dramatic impact of strikes 
in 192] and 1926, even though labour 
productivity rose substantially 111 the 
aftermath of 1926 (which proved a 
turning point In (his respect). Attri- 
tion, however, came only very 
slowly. 

In 1938, for example, 93 per cent of 
total national energy consumption 
was met by coal; even though this 
docs not reflect the rising strategic 
importance of oil and the Innovations j 
this was making possible, particular- 
ly in Irnnspurt, far the functioning of 
the economy; jusl as the minor rqlc of 
coal in the first Industrial revolution 
docs not reveal its operational im- 
portance. Coal Is still supplied 90 per 
cent of lolnl energy requirements in 
1950, liul this share then Tell rapidly 
to less than 40 per cent after 1975. 
Strategic dependence remained fin- 
specialized sectors, such as the Iron 
and steel industries, power genera- 
tion (but cun a city in Hie latter wits 
also being diversified) and not Icnsl, 
in political us well ns economic lorms, 
domestic hearths. 

In the early 1970s, output in the 
industry was down to 120,000 tons 
and tlie labour force had shrunk to 
300, 000. And then oil prices multi- 
plied almost (enfold in the rest or the 
decade. Extrapolating trends of 
energy consumption, particularly 
oil, against known reserves brought 
claims that an energy crisis for 
nan- renewable forms or energy 
' would soon loom over the world 
economy. Radiation hazards were 
slowing down the expansion of nuc- 
lear power In many countries. Coal 
reserves, on the other hand, were 
proved at 300 years' supply In Bri- 
tain. 

Was the industry therefore at its 
nadir after (he long generations of 
attrition? Did the Plan for Coal of 
1974 mark a long-term turning point 
for Ihq Industry,;. Which In thB Tar 
perspectives of the industry Would be 
seen to provide the necessary' energy 
base for ftitur'e national Industrial , 
regeneration, and . expansion in a 
comparable way that thejong hisfor- 
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comparaoie way that thejong htetor- 

foal' perspective; reveals its Import- 
ance, for the. first industrial revolu- 
tion and. the sustained industrial 
, *^“**9“ the'nineteenth century? : 

. It Is not for a historian to predict l ’ 

, No one can spy for certain. But U will 
: be determined, as the economy is , 
determined more widely and was 
determined in. the past by the record 
of rclatiye costs and prices, incentives 'i- 
; for fnywtment and human relations . 
i 1 "fe Jndusfry} not - simply by the . 
ifoeluctable consequences ofgeology. ' i 

Pe ter Mathias 

■ ' ; i ! 1 i; • ■ | , ■ - ■. 

■ The author- is Cfiichele professor of 
gnomic history atAUSwGCohge, 
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Coal reserves of h nation contribute 
significantly to its economic stability, 
hut only if the nation knows how to use 
its coiil. 

Nations like Jiipnn without coul ate 
exposed to the turbulence of world 
markets, it is tin net of geological 
generosity that the United Kingdom 
finds itself so well endowed with coul 
mid it is our responsibility to see we 
miikc best use of it. 

But do wc know what is this hluck 
and rather dirty endowment? We dig 
out of tlie ground slightly less (him one 
hillioii tonnes of coal per year. We 
have reserves for several hundred 
years and yet wc import coul. It is 
confusing to leurn that coul mined in 
one area is transported into oilier coni 
producing areas. Why not use the coal 
where it is mined and stop this 
apparently unnecessary movement? 

The answer is that coal is just not for 
burning. No longer do sweating men 
shovel coal on to the burning grates of 
furnaces. No longer docs thick black 
smoke pollute our cities and destroy 
the lungs of our citizens. We have 
teamed much about the use of our coal 
to our mutual benefit, acknowledging 
that not all problems as yet have 
answers. 

How. has this been brought about? 
Because over recent years, from many 
perspectives, we have looked at coal 
very carefully into the way ft burns, 
how it can be made into coke for the 
blast furnaces, how it.Cpn bo made into 
liquids and gases and what the chemist 
says about how coal is put together as 
the rock-like substance that its. In this 
way we ensure its contribution to the 
stability or our economy. 

This research into all aspects of coal, 
how ( was made, how it can be mined, 1 
how it is put together and thus' how can 
it be bemused shows dearly that coal is. 
not a single kind of substance. Rather 
coals exhibit a wide range of properties 
™ “lerted coal-types doing particu- 
, tef jobs q£ttpr than; others. This ex- 
plams coal imports and coal move- 
[ nc . nt - The most appropriate cod has - 
o be taken to where it is best used and . 

, ^ nc ^ ace s nbl necessarily where it is 1 

; To . the ■ geologist, coal • is ial ■ 

^ orm , ed from organic 
plant debris OVpra period of billions of 
years. Tq the chemist coal is a source 
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Source of energy 


penis mill lignites to i lie nn *si mitt lire i if 
cimiIs, ie the mithrueilcs. 

Thus, coals are ili^cribcd in terms of 
their geological maliirity with the 
terni "rank’ 1 being used to ilcseiibe 
lliis maliirity. I'be rank of a coul 
depends upon (lie geological lime of 
growth of i In- parent vegetation and 
the subsequent history of decay, burial 
and rock movement associated with 
the ami deposit. 

Oml-iypes avail able to us in bulk 
form vary considerably in how they are 
pul luge l her, what they are made up 
of. their energy (calorific) value and 
ash contents. A useful instrument to 
examine coal-types is the optical 
microscope where light is reflected 
from polished surfaces of coni to reveal 
the many materials which are to be 
found in cowl- types. Because coal 
originates from trees, ferns, grasses 
etc, often seriously modified by forest 
fires, the resultant biological features 
of this parent vegetation us broken 
down in the primeval swamps become 
established within the resultant coal- 


The study of coal by optical micros- 
<Jopy ii called coal petroigy. Such 
studies show very clearly that coal is a 
complex mixture of many materials of 
biological origin some of which are 
inert Tn the use of coal while others arc 
extremely reactive. Within coals of 
similar rank there occur significant 
differences in the type and amount of 
these biological materials (called 

maccrals), . 

Coal is not a solid material like a 
piece of metal, It is a porous solid; in 
fact half of its volume is taken up with 
space or porosity, the diameter of very 
small pores being the size of. for 
example, a molecule of oxygen. These 
very small pores are extremely impor- 
tant to the coal because they allow 
chemical reagents to interact inside 
real particle* -rather than on the out*- 
$idc surfaces.* : 

There are so: many of these small 
pores that the internal area within coal 
is equal to . that . of- several cricket 
pitches (per gram). The poroMty Qf 
coat and the associated surface area 
are. .pot . constant, far , ^|). ^oals but 
*> >. -m i j- : r ..-. .; •_ i _ ., =. , 


change as the rank uf coal-W( 
cliiinges and varies also with the biolo- 
gical oi macerul content. 

( *oitl is lormed from argnnic in*' 
teiial which has been hiiried m 
periods of up lit three million yean 
bluing lliis period it luis been kepi 
isoliiicd ft mu atmospheric oxygen; 
utfact it is essentially stored within w 
earth surrounded by methane ga 
contained in the pores oiw 1 
spaces in the coal seam. Hence on 
exposure to air. at the time ol mining 
of the coal, the oxygen of the « • 
instantly becomes chemically atiadiw 
lit the coal surface and this prw» 

(oxidation) can continue for penoffio 

months and years should the coal v 
stored for these periods of time- 

Tliis process of chemical attachnwn 
of oxygen to coul produces 
Should adequate cooling be abK 
then a dangerous rise in temper** 
can result in spontaneous igfJJ® ; 
This is a problem which is met in con 

1 Oxidation of coal affects ■[■jjjJ 
of its properties in industrial ut 
tion. The natural oxidation ofcwj 
weathering, occurs where coal « 
become exposed to air as a res 
erosion of surface rocks and soil, 
fact that rain as well as 
contact wilh the coal is an Jx 
factor in understanding the 
spontaneous ignition and wc " 
of coal. Studies into measure^ « 
areas of interna! surfaces « J? in | 

into coul oxidation are to he f , 
several of our university re 
laboratories. , . 

The major users of gkr- • ! 

United Kingdom are the i Centra i 
ricity Generating Board. i« e . C(a ] 
Steel Corporation, the WJJg 
Board, the domestic consume l 
ly of smokless briquettes) and«Jg^ 

which utilizes real for steam 

Hie coals being mined »w t n ^ 
Kingdom are wliat arc tcrme“ ^ 
rank bituminous c 7 a, * u art • 
compared with coals wod ^ ar pjff ■ ; 
contained within a - relrtivs J J , 
range of raqk. The scenario . 
utilization today is one ""KJ- 
mem of coal-types around iW 
eg from Canada. North Am , 
Australia to Japan. , ^ jt- , 

The efficient use °f CO rt rihe.c° d ' : 
quires that aU properties o ; 


••i lit. 
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academics offer a different perspective on the past and future of the coal industry 


Anyone who has visited the two major 
research institutions of the National 
Coal Board, the Mining Research and 
Development Establishment and the 
Coal Research Establishment cannot 
fail to be impressed by their excellent 
facilities and by the quality of the work 
carried am. Both estnhlishnicnts com- 
plement their own programmes by 
supporting university research. 

The CRt is mainly involved with the 
utilization of coal, ie combustion, 
carbonization, gasification, liquifac- 
tion. etc. The MRDE is mainly con- 
cerned with short and medium term 
research and development into coal 
winning and preparation of coal for the 
market. It also engages in □ very 
effective programme to introduce new 
technologies into industry, acting as 
the interface between innovation and 
operations. 

Their success in this area and their 
dose cooperation with the mining 
equipment manufacturers is interna- 
tionally recognized. The MRDE rep- 
resents by far the largest investment 
made by the British coal mining indus- 
iry in research and development. 

The MRDE supports medium/lang 
term research in the departments of 
mining engineering of British universi- 
ties by way of annual extramural grants 
for identified projects, that cun be 
measured in hundreds of thousands of 
pounds each year, and also by specific 
research contracts. Some of these 
contracts involve EEC funding. This 
close cooperation between the MRDE 
and the university departments en- 
sures the research is coordinated, that 
the findings arc passed on to industry 
and avoids duplication of effort. 

Since its inception some 3U years ago 
this system of funding has produced 
valuBDlc results for the NCB, hut it has 
probably been of even grenter value i» 
the universities, because it: 

• ensures university staff arc in close 
day-to-day touch with industry; 

• introduces greater realism in the 
teaching of undergraduates; 

• provides equipment for university 
departments that would otherwise he 
unobtainable through normal universi- 
ty funding. 



A mine of information 


In addition to NCB funding the applications. The cua! technology 
following also provide research funds programme has great ly changed this 
for the university departments of min- but it is disappointing to note that most 
ing engineering: the Science and En- of the funds have been allocated for 
gineenng Research Council, the min- activities very remote from the "nick 
ing equipment manufacturers, the point", that is where the coal is 
safety in mines research establishment produced and where the maximum 
of the Health and Safety Executive. economics can be made. Many fear 


The SERC set up a specially prom- 
oted program me for coal technology in 
1979 ami to dute some £3m has been 
awarded to universities and 
polytechnics for research activities. Of 
this' about 40 per cent has been allo- 
cated to coal winning and preparation . 
the remainder being allocated to com- 
bustion, hot gas dean up and conver- 
sion research. 

Prior to this programme the mining 
engineering departments were 
markedly unsuccessful in l heir applica- 
tions for SERC funds, to the extent 
that they were disinclined tn submit 


of the funds have been allocated for 
activities very remote from the "pick 
point", that is where the coal is 
produced and where the maximum 
economies can be made. Many fear 
that when the programme cuds this 
year the situation will revert to its 
former state where the larger universi- 
ty departments, that is mechanical, 
chemical and electrical engineering, 
chemistry, etc will again dominate the 
allocation of funds. 

One ray of hope is the newly- 
launched NCB-SERC co-fundeil nroji- 


mmme. Although the initinl funds are 
somewhat limited, they will go at least 
some way in ensuring that research 
funds to the mining engineering de- 
partments are not turned off. 

The mining equipment lnunuf-.ictur- 


that’s not just for burning 


types be fully exnmincd. It is only 
within recent years that the import- 
8 !nf- ” 0S k° en rcn, ‘ zc ^ variations 
within coal-types upon industrial uti- 
lization. Not only is it neccssnry to 
understand the home-produced mar- 
ket but also coals from abroad und not 
available within the UK. 


Further, coal is not a constant, invari- 
able commodity. Shipments of coal to 
industry vary because of changes in 

Kmrcfl nnH nmr.li. a -J:rr : 
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source and supply. A different mine 
may be used. Coals vary within a given 
seam and this becomes apparent only 
alter the coal is mined. Storage and 
wnsportation of coal can aftcct its 
Properties. 

Industry today spends considerable 
founts of research money (millions 

2LEB* ? er y ear > to be able (o 
ascribe coal precisely. There are two 
PMapal reasons for this. The first is to 
JjWKle analyses of coal whereby the 
ennwi 0 Proposition, ash (mineral) 
hwaJj ma “ ral composition, burn- 
». Cok,ng Saviour, energy 
on-Bnfi * 1 lc ar ? provided as a regular, 
JR* service. This is a form of 
L:L COn,ro1 roaking certain that 
cient|y rc nt>t U5cd ' nc °rrccily or ineffi- 

HnSk!^ nd reBson for this expendi- 
of rJL! 0 fin *nce research into the use 
d^L. rea J izin * that a toun d fun* 
2 ? k aow Tedge of what coal 
durm n 1S u nd P* e behaviour of coal 
saivftr 8 « r . nui S a nd coking is neces- 
An^, eff ! cient coal utilization, 
coal °*®, rvie 'y °f research begins with 
teseiv« P °4£ t,on and estimation of 
fiSLP 6 roining of coal and. 
£SM°P to P» l -head and to the 
the coal to physical brcak- 
to te knoSm r °^ rei, g t h behaviour has 

coramiriil n i e V er mined as a clean 
aRJ5S r » l 1 hes to be; washed as free 
fcn3R5iS' M W* l, M mineral mat-. 

attention given 
UiintTRl ?? of sulphur-containing 
PhtiriteT Uer such 85 pyrites. SuF 
probl^ ■ ,S a remaining 

ebeagsta. onhJ? h ,n L°- ,he surface 
ciSES>*? : mese washing processes 

^ 6 ^ffiSwci! 0 " duce COSB and 


The major pnrt of UK mined coal is 
used for power generation by the 
CEGU, in particular with the high 
capacity fluidized hed combustion 
units for pulverized coni. A detailed 
knowledge is required here or (he 
dependence of name temperature and 
name structure on the pnrticlc size of 
(he pulverized coal, the rate of input of 
the coal and of (lie rank Rnd mnceral 
content of the coal. 

In addition, the behaviour of the 
mineral (ash) content of coal at the 
temperatures of the flames and extents 
of adherence of fluid ash on the heat 
exchangers influence greatly the effi- 
ciency of energy conversion .This de- 
mands research into the melting char- 
acterization of ash mixtures and of 
their sticking behaviour on metal sur- 
faces. 

The iron and steel industry utilizes 
several million tonnes of metallurgical 
coke per year on Its blast furnace 
operations. Here the coke performs 
several duties such as maintaining the 
flow of gas through these furnaces to 
supply carbon monoxide, following 
combustion of coke. In order to con- 
vert the iron ore into pig iron. 

In recent years, as the size of- these 
blast furnaces has increased dramati- 
cally following Japanese practice, so 
(he specifications applied to coke qual- 
ity have become stringent. This in turn 
has demanded a better understanding 
of how single coals and mixtures 
(blends) of coals are converted in the 
slot ovens of the coking industry to 
provide that special type of coke, 
known as metallurgical coke, which 
has an emphasis placed upon it of hign 
mechanical strength, high resistance to 
oxidizing gases and to attack by potas- 
sium metal vapours in the blast tur- 

n8 Metallurgjcal cokes contain what 
are ermed anisotropic graphitizable 
carbon forms. It comes as a surprise to 
learn that the structures within such 
cokes are created via liquid 
(similar to those found tn digital watch- 
es and instruments) which 8 r «w from 
the heated melted coking coal. Only J 
few coal-types will form these liquid 
crystals on neating- 

The various oil crises of recent years 
.result in an increased research effort 
being given to coal. The transportation 


mid -the feed of oil (ns n liquid) to 
burners etc Is easier than the corres- 
ponding use of solid lump coal . Instead 
of using lump coal as such , it is now 
known that pulverized coal/liquid mix- 
tures using oil or water as tlie enrrying 
liquid provide a medium-termed 
method of hurning coal in plncc of oil, 
in power stations and industrial hollers 
and possibly slow-spccd diesel engines 
and blnst furnaces. 

Of paramount importance is the 
stability of the system. The coal parti- 
cles must not settle out. Hence there 
exists a research effort into the chemic- 
al composition of surfaces of coals and 
the influence of this composition upon 
the stability of these coal/liquid sys- 
tems. The modem techniques of x-ray 
flourescent spectroscopy and Fourier- 
transform inta-red spectroscopy play 
an important rote in telling us what 
chemical elements are on these very 
large internal surfaces of coal-types. 

The motivation for other research 
programmes for coal is the replace- 
ment of oil, in the longterm. For many 
applications, a liquid or gaseous fuel is 
extremely desirable. Also, the replace- 
ment for the petrochemical industry of 
petroleum by coal may be necessary. 


A significant research programme 
concerns converting solid coal into 
liquid fuels or chemicals, that is the 
breakdown of the polymeric organic 
structures of coal into small molecules 
using solvents under pressure followed 
by the refinement of these small mole- 
cule mixtures into fuels or* chemicals 
(coal liquefaca tion). Here, knowledge 
of the inert and reactive components of 
coal is essential. ■ 

■A second major approach is the 
complete gasification or coal Into car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen with the 
development of catalytic chemistry to 
create substitute natural gas, metha- 
nol, fuel gas and combined-cycle pow- 
er generation from carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen. British Ops is working 
with their Lurgi-lype gasifier.' pn 
aspects of these conversion processes. 

. Research programmes range from 
chemical engineering design problems 
associated wi|h coalhandling and coal 
behavipur td quite fundamental s tu- 


ers provide a small but valuable part of 
the mining engineering departments 
research funds. They nrc mostly in- 
terested in short-medium term re- 
search. Often uTgenl answers are 
needed and although this may not be 
the style of research that appeals to 
many university departments, it is 
welcomed by the mining engineering 
departments asu challenge and a tonic. 

The SMRE is mostly concerned with 
research into health and safely in the 
mining industry. They support re- 
search in a numher of universities but 
provide only a minor part of the 
research funds of the mining engineer- 
ing departments. 

The following universities have min- 
ing engineering departments resear- 
ching coal mining topics: Strathclyde. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Leeds. Notting- 
ham and University College, Cardiff. 
Of the other mining schools, the 


dies into coul properties. The physical 
chemist becomes involved In assess- 
ments of internal surface area of coal 
and the chemical composition of those 
large internal surfaces. Analyses lire 
required of elemental composition. 

- The question of how sulphur is 
attached in coal-types must be 
answered in the hope of cxracting 
sulphur prior to combustion or within 
the combustion chamber. Such sul- 
phur forms oxides of sulphur which 
pass into tlie atmosphere and may be 
responsible for the add rain problem. 

The analytical chemist ana spectros- 
ccpist investigate the detail of the 
organic chemistry of coni. The kineti- 
cist Investigates the oxidation and 
combustion characteristics of coal and 
how oxidation influences burning, li- 
quefaction and gasification. The orga- 
nic geo-chemist probes ever deeper 
into the mnceral structure of coal. 

Research in universities into coal 
science and fuel technology is financed 
in several ways. Industry, eg the NCB, 
CEGB and British Gas place research 
contracts directly with a research 


group, or the Science and Engineering 
Research Council CASE award system 
enables astudent to work with industry 
on a defined topic of coal science, or 
the SERC in association with industry 
will support postdoctoral research. 

Because of major escalations of 
world oil prices the research effort into 
coal has increased severaffold. Re- 
search these days is expensive and the 
need exists for a good return on 
financial investments. Currently there 
appears to exist an increasing emphasis 
to study coal to assess more precisely 
how it is made, what it is made from 
and how the many materials In coal arc 
held together. At the same time there 
is intense industrial interest in the 
application of this fundamental know- 
ledge to the industrial practices of 
burning, coking, liquefaction and gasi- 
fication. . 

Much remains to be done; coal is a 
difficult, ever changing substance td 
.study and 'presents a significant chal- 
lenge to researchers Witlun UK univer- 
sities. The cufrent abundance of oil 
and slackening price provides a lull to 
. upgrade knowledge of coal further. Its 
c|ay will come for sure. 

Harry Marsh 

■ \ _ • 1 ' 

The author is a member of the Northern 
Carbon' research L,aboralqries .at the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


University of London ( Royal School of 
Mines) and the Camborne School of 
Mines concentrate on niclul mining, 
but Norih Staffordshire Polytechnic 
makes u significant contribution to 
coal mining research. 

In the past mining engineering de- 
partments tended to specialize in u 
specific area, usually the specialism of 
tnc head of tlie department, for exam- 
ple Newcastle in rock mechanics, Not- 
tingham in mine ventilation, Leeds in 
surveying, etc. Over the past 10 years 
however most departments have" rec- 
ognized the catholic nature of the 
discipline of mining engineering and 
followed the example of University 
College. Cardiff, in researching on a 
broad front. 

Probably the most researched field 
is that of rock mechanics with Strath- 
clyde. Newcastle. Leeds, Nottingham 
and Cardiff involved. They cover 
topics ranging from strata control, coal 
face support design, 'subsidence, de- 
sign and stability of excavations, lay- 
out of mine workings, to excavation 
engineering, rock behaviour under 
different states of stress, outbursts uf 
coal dust and methane, water inflow 
and the stability of opencast mines. 

The next popular mainstream activ- 
ity is mine environmental engineering, 
where Strathclyde, Leeds, Notting- 
ham and Cardiff are concerned, cover- 
ing computer planning of mine ventila- 
tion systems, methane emission, heat 
and humidity, noise (now a vital area 
in view af pending legislation), dust, 
mine lighting. Radon emanations, 
ranging to surface ground vibrations 
due to underground operations. 

Fine coal below 0.5mm which repre- 
sents up to 15 per cent of salable 
material and creates both separation 
and handles bility difficulties which 
necessitate extensive research. This is 
presently the major field of research in 
coal preparation nnd is being done at 
Leeds, Nottingham and Cardiff. 
Further research areas are in sulphur 
reduction. Nottingham is concerned 
witli conventional methods while Car- 
diff is investigating a new approach 
using bacterial treatment. 

Mine surveying is another main- 
stream activity, the major thrust being 
towards the use of electronic "total 
station” equipment wilh data record- 
ing for use with automated draughting 
using u computer and plotter. This 
work is intended to lead to computer 
aided mine planning as well as stream- 
lining conventional surveying. Not- 
tingham and Cardiff are considered 
centres of excellence in mine survey 
research. 

Other areas of research include 
mining geophysics (Strathclyde, 
Leeds, Nottingham and Cardiff); mine 
clcctricnl engineering (Nottingham); 
economic studies (Newcastle and Not- 
tingham); mid geostaiistics (Leeds). 

In addition to these programmes 
North Staffordshire Polytechnic is 
actively researching the rock mecha- 
nics, mine environmental engineering, 
coal preparation, mine electrical en- 
gineering and economic studies areas. 

It is also engaged in a bacterial treat- 
ment approach to the reduction of 
sulphur in coal. 

In cash terms the research efforts of 
the university mining engineering de- 
partments arc relatively small com- 
pared with the MRDc, but with a 
research worker costing on average 
about £8,f)0n per man year, the spon- 
sors get very good value for their 
money. 

The cooperation between the NCB 
and the university mining engineering 
departments has produced tangible 
benefits for both sides but it has also 
produced some intangible benefits for 
the universities. These include: 

# enhancement of teaching; 

# contact with senior NCB staff facili- 
tates the arrangement of, visits by 
students to mining operations of spe- 
cial interests, lectures by specialist 
NCB staff, etc; 

# students can be engaged. in ongoing 
research programmes for their final 
year project work, creating far greater 
interest and improved performance as 
they feel they are working close to the 
"pick point". 

.# students develop a far better aware- 
ness of the needs of industry, of its 
problems and future aims. 

All this helps produce better mining 
'engineers, who are more readily Inte- 
grated into industry arid who will have 
a greater impact on productivity and 
economic operations. 

T. Atkinson 

The author is head of the department of: 
mining engineering at the University of 
Nottingham. 
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Oxford and Cambridge were estab- 
lished at what was once a considerable 
distance from the public life of Lon- 
don; in the nineteenth century the 
railway line was forbidden to go any 
closer to Oxford than Didcol. The 
fellows, furthermore, were committed 
to celibacy. 

The runes of these foundations were, 
of course, monastic and the guiding 
principle in both eases the same: that 
the academic life, like the religious 
Life, demanded a degree of dedication 
- which was not compatible either with 
die complex private responsibilities 
inherent in being married, having 
children, or with the conduct of a 
public, city life. The teacher was to 
influence the world only through 
teaching or writing, not by any kind of 
direct participation in it. 

Even when what I have called 
“enthusiastic researchers" were not 
confined to such universities with their 
quasi-monastic rules, they often de- 
liberately eschewed family responsibi- 
lities. If is astonishing how many nr 
them remained unmarried or at feast 
childless, whether they were philo- 
sophers or scientists. Some of them 
did. to be sure, participate in public 
life, in tlic diverse manner of a Locke, 
a Hume or a Mill. Hut even scientists, 
both inside and outside the university, 
were often anxious to insist dim their 
work had no conceivable public utility. 

The situation nowadays is very diffe- 
rent. Most academics have familial- 
rcspnnsibililies. Scientists everywhere 
point to “technological spinnffs'’ as the 
dividend which n soeicty receives from 
its support for pure science. One hears 
academies on the radio, watches diem 
on television, notes them chairing 
public committees, a> government 
advisers, as company directors, finds 
them patenting discoveries and setting 
up companies to exploit them. None of 
these activities is undesirable in itself. 
The only point m is»ue is whether they 
can be reconciled with the peculiar 
responsibilities of academics: for the 
main public duty of academics is to he 
academic, which dues not mean being 

E cdnntic, trivial, dull but does mean 
cing seriously devoted to the solution 
of fundamental problems. 

Some would reply that this, with its 
implicit contrasts, is Question -begging. 
Academics, they would say, arc clearly 
culled upon to expound (heir disci- 
plines to u wider public, to participate 
■n the general life of society, to 
contribute to its industrial enterprise. 
These are not extra responsibilities hut 
part of what it is to he an academic who 
understands the social role of 
academia. The older practice of isola- 
tion was, on this view, h vicious form of 
elitism in which academics cut them- 
selves off from the broader life -of 
society in order to gratify their solitary 
taste for science and scholarship. 

One cannot set aside such a response 
as wholly groundless! Marriage, a 
family, often humanize, with an in- 
creased understanding which finds 
fruit in teaching and cooperative re- 
search. It does seem absurd, one must 
concede, if the discoveries, the capaci- 
ties, of academics are not made plain 
to the world at large except through 
the slow filtering of books arid learned 

{ 'ournals, then popularized by other 
lands. Societies, now more than ever. ' 
can stand in need, in their practical 
deliberations, of academic talents, 
academic knowledge. 

. Yet the older restraints cannot be set 
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The case for civic celibacy 

John Passmore on the academic and the world at large 


aside ns conventual relics. It can he 
very difficult to reconcile enthusiastic 
research, enthusiastic teaching, with 
other responsibilities. The temporal 
freedom of such academics who do not 
have nine-to-five statutory obligations 
or who have long vacations, presents 
them, furthermore, witli temptations 
to neglect their academic responsibili- 
ties in favour of activities which they 
can expect to bring them more money, 
more power, or a greater degree of 
public reputation. This is especially so 
when the pressure upon (Item to 
participate in tile wider world is con- 
siderable. 

Even at the familial level, the prob- 
lem of reconciling family with 
academic responsibilities has certainly 
been ucccnluntcd. in England espe- 
cially , by the disappearance of domes- 
tic help, by the Tnci (hat so many 
spouses now have independent 
careers, by the greater demands of 
children who arc less often packed off 
to boarding schools. Any enthusiastic 
researcher will on occasions be con- 
scious of the fact that either family or 
ncadcmic responsibilities arc being 
neglected. 

However, much of this is true of 
enthusiasts of every kind, in business 
or the arts as much as in science or 
scholarship. It is a special prohlcm for 
academics only in so far ns they have 
more free time at their disposal. Not in 
the sense, of course, that they nrc 
conscious of gaps in their day, but 
when they rightly claim that they 
“don’t have time’’ to do this or that, 
their lackoflimcis.in many instances, 
a product of an earlier decision to say 
“yes" to activities which they could, 
from a statutory point of view, not 
have embarked upon. 

Few ofus would wish to see universi- 
ties reverting to a policy of compulsory 
celibacy or deliberately preferring the 
unmarried or. the childless in profes- 
sional appointments in order to avoid 



clashes bet wee ii fa mil in) and academic 
responsibilities: too many good people 
would he lost, whether to academic or 
family life- 

Some universities do try to main- 
tain, however, a policy of what might 
he called “civic celibacy" in respect to 
at least particular classes of extra- 
mural activities. Academics may he 
forbidden to become company direc- 
tors; their outside incomes may he 
restricted; they may have to resign if 
they wish to stand for Parliament. 
Furthermore, they may hnvc to meet 
the disapproval of their colleagues if 
they write popularizing hooks, give 
interviews in newspapers or appear,' 
except at rnre intervals, on television. 

Other universities lake a different 
view. The ucndcmics nrc informed that 
they have civic duties. Or nt the very 
least, they arc given to understand that 
(heir research activities should have 
recognizably practical ends. In both 
instnnccs, then, civic responsibilities 
arc in some measure regularized, as 
marital responsibilities are not. 

With whnt justification? Well, in the 
first place, some civic responsibilities 


I . BUSINESS AND 
TECHNICIAN EDUCATION 

On 2nd March -.this year, The Times Higher Education 
Supplement published an 8 page feature on business end 
technician education. Among the contributors to this report 
are Mr H. N. Ralne. Chairman of thp Business and Technl- 
; clan Education Council, Sir Robert Telford. Chairman of 
Marconi,^ and. Dr .George Tolleyi newly appointed Head of 
. . Quality at the Manpower; Services Commission, * 

‘This feature fa View available in reprint frprh price 80p To 
obtain your copy pleaw send a: cheque/postal order (no : 
cash please) made payable to Wives Newspapers Limited. 


duties. There are points at which a 
university is plainly entitled to say this. 
They may vary from country to coun- 
try but there will always be proper 
sticking-points. The academic may say 
that he has “spare time” for them. The 
University is entitled to reply that any 
such spare time should be taken up in 
reading, research, discussion. The. 
more difficult questions arise when the 
problem does not relate to time as such 
but to likely conflicts of interests, 
indeed of moral attitudes. 

Quite special risks attach to the 
attempt to forge intimate links be- 
tween industry and universities, espe- , 
dally when thesd are likely to culmin- 


n raduutc students as instruments 
c search for potential profits, 
imposing upon them non-aeadeniie 
restrictions. 

What about the situation when sci- 
entists or, less plausibly, scholars 
select a line of research not because it 
is academically interesting but because 
it is. or can he represented as being, of 
practical i moor lance? 

One cun distinguish three classes of 
ease. Ill the first, the appeal to practic- 
al consequences is a pretence, directed 
at the granlers of research hinds, who 
are presumed to be pbiiislines. The 
applicant squares the conscience with 
“well, you never know wlmt will come 
of your research” even when the 
application form professes to know 
precisely this. Here the situation is 
plain. Misrepresentation is misrepre- 
sentation whether it annex from an 
academic nr u used-ear salesman. It 
lias done academic resea{eti a good 
deal of harm and can easily lead to a 
situation in which the direction of 
research is no longer left to the 
individual academic. 

Academies have to he prepared 
honest I v to say: “Our idea of wlml 
counts ns trivial and wlml as important 
docs not always coincide with that of 
(he world nl large. In the past, our 
following up of wlmt we regard ns 
important has often led to results 
which the outside world, too, regards 
ns Important. Uul we cannot guarantee 
in any pnrticulnr case that this will be 
so.” Thut need not be a fatal admis- 
sion. Very large sums of money are 
already devoted to inquiries which arc 
admitted to be of no practicnl conscuu- 
ence, Misrepresentation arouses false 
hones and, in the end, anger. 

In a second class of eases, the 
Investigation is theoretically interest- 
ing but also promises to be of consider- 
able practical importance. To object to 
it on puritanical grounds as being 
academically impure would be totally 
absurd. It is far from being an objec- 
tion to a theoretical inquiry thut it may 
be seized upon in order lu solve a 
practical problem, whether in busi- 
ness, political life, industry, medicine 
or economic management. Such inter- 
play between forms of enterprise is a 
sign of life in a society. 

Finally,, there are inquiries which, 
although they call upon academic 


ciauy wnen tnese are nicety to cuimin- annougn they can upon academic 
ate in the setting up of ■ industrial • skills^ are intellectually messy or trivial 
companies from which academics can but of considerable pubiic consequ- 


personaliy profit. Such practices, so 
many distinguished academic scientists 
believe, are distorting academic life In 
the United States. The academic is 
committed, or malies a commitment, 
to secrecy; open discussion which has 
been ohe or the moral glories of 


science 


t under serious 


threat. The direction of research is 
distorted;. ■ 

■. 'Personal financial gain, orfinancial 

\K l‘ to: ' • ' V,.' V. academics were given the prl- • practically important areas. 

L'.J&vi- ~ . Frances Goddard ■ search. It is an abrogation of the bHity for the prosecution 

'' V ; v '^ V: ; Th© Times $Upplemant8 ••! ' onhe academic nwaich nofonlybccatiselt 
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There are plpces whthj tfils sort of : 
limrk can properly be done. Ari 
academic can go to one of them, 1 but ' 
should not still claim the privilege of an 
academic while- no loncer 


ence. Academics who embark upon 
them will be muklng considerable 
sacrifices. Their work may come to 
nothing, raising intractable problems. 
At bast it may result in such conclu- 
sions as that the evidence linking 
insufficient roughage with bowel-can- 
cer is inadequate - the sort of conclu- 
sion which is unlikely to win any 
academic rewards. Certainly, no one 
ought to be rebuked forspending lime 
m an effort to find a way of reaching 
decisive results ip such awkward but 
practically important areas. 

Universities have a special responsi- 
bility, for the prosecution of basjc 
fiHeaich dot 1 only because It is other* 
wise likely fo be negjcctcii- (hat can as 
easily happen to tfie sort of applied 
research l bayc. just been discussihg. 


in undertaking applied research^ 
two real crimes are to me ihJ ■ 
lion, or acadomia simplistL?* 1 
Fi..andalgaL„ortoffi;S?'» 

journals winch would not dtp imSt l" 
ncaduniic? The.c a™ 1 ^ 
here, to popularize ai the ciS 
doing more fundamental wo5k oS 
can work nwny quietly as a scieniinor 
scholar, do work which wins 2 
esteem of one’s neere nrhi a . m .l 


in uk wiuer worm, uivc a series of 
firoadciisls, make n television wot. 
ranunc, write for the semi-pcK 
liiess and the position is transformed 
I he intellectual risks when wotkins 
in such media arc also considerable 
One may be positively urged to drama! 


tizc, to exaggerate. Reservations 
close arguments, are not welcome : 
unqualified pronouncements, disputa- 
tions as distinct from serious dacus- 
sion. are wlml is called for. The 

com nl nint has recently been heard that 

English acndemics as distinct from 
ilictr French analogues are unwilling to 
appear in television discussions. 

The reason is quite obvious. Con- 
tinental intellectuals of the traditional 
sort are much given to dogmatic pro- 
nouncements. They huve a strong 
distaste - as Derrida recently empha- 
sized - for discussion of the sort which 
goes on in a Qritish-style seminal, 
often hailing, tentative, moving slowly 
in an atmosphere of retractions, re- 
statements, hesitations, illuminating 
to participate in hut seldom of theatric- 
al interest to an observer; not, in shod, 
"television material". 

Indeed it is quite natural that many 
distinguished academics should relux 
to take part in a television discussion 
where they cannot do the self-editing, 
the re -co ns idem I ion, which is their 
normal practice. Something of the 
same is true of press interviews, where 
the journalist is in search of "dramatic 
highlights” without rcscrvatkiM; 
academics are liable to read with 
horror wlmt they are reported as 
having said even when they cannot 
precisely claim that they have been 
misrepresented, . . 

Science journalists, or humanistical- 
ly educated jmmuilists, can help u 
mediate; hat this is a case where the 
academic, as a communicator, is called 
upon to take certain risks. Not. lobe 
sure, by calling premature press con' 
ferencos, nor by participating to such a 
degree in the tusk of populamatiatas 
to become quite unaware of what isra 
fact happening, and no longer to N 
able to communicate it. Ncvcrthcleu, 
the continuing health erf academe 
depends on a greater public apprecia- 
tion or what it stands for. what it can® 
and wlml it can't do. 


however, 


As fur participation in guvenuncjU 
commit tecs, the academic may 
feel that lie has, on occasions, i iJJJ 
duty to participate and can ieas0 ° 7 .' 
expect, as well, to profit from j* 
occasion. Academies must, nowewr. 
be warv in case they are rattonjwj 
their motives. There are manyteoR. 

lions in such scmi-governmenulatw- 

ties, in heing “on the inside . ■JjJjjj 
with the powerful, in P flr ^J2 
oneself in the exercise ofpow^ ’ 
least, in imagining that one is doing 
as is more often the case- . 

As a way of life, as dis * in fJ s 2 1H 
occasional venture, 5U ^ 
membership can be both tnK ^ 
and morally corrupting, JJ. 
habits of secrecy, of 
servility. Such warnings. SKfr 
not justify a veto. 
ment remains, that wig* ^ |e 
ice is one to which acadeni 
a genuine contribution p„ 

erfy regard committce-mcm^ 
an extension of acadenuc a ^ 
Political participation ^ 5 "- ■ , , 
serious protilems. An toff * 
citizen. As citizens, *****^b • 
entitled as anyone else w 
political activity. Inevitably. 
the principles by wh,ch H 5o S 

life is normally governed 

in the world of pol pronoun^- 
fication, making defi™ 1 ^, P^ceiiil 
meats on meagre esadence. ^ 
one's real viey^, no\ **2^* 
one knows - in pobuc* 
inevitable In the ^^Sni’qiies** 4 
trasi, such propaganda tex M 
dearly inaomissible. av ^att^ 
(should like to t beahletjwy^ 
academic in politics should n j5 y 
himself to forget that ^ 

academic. But that. I « ar ' 

doom him to failure. 

j 

Hamilton, Ontario 


'Entered iri, 1 !.' l fol,owers were 
or sent 

which h« lf ^st lndies. It is a 

pSas & are«ni°P often attrac{ed 
I ■ f r -f J'lepl or seqtimentaj. 
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Comparisons on a global scale 


by Geoffrey Scam melt 

Civilization and Capitalism 1 5th— 1 8th 
!H: The Perspective of the 

World 

by Fernand Braudel 

instated by Sign Reynolds 

' Collins. £ 18.95 
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With this huge volume the octogena- 
rian Fernand Braudel magisterially 
. concludes his trilogy on civilization 

• and capitalism in the cnrly modern 
centuries. The achievement is a tour dc 

• force the culmination of a lifetime of 

■ historical scholarship of an influence 
probably unparalleled since the 
fecund World War. 

The book has all the strengths and 
weaknesses uf its predecessors, and of 
(he author's scminnl study of the 
Mediterranean in the age of Philip If. 

H is extremely long, immensely 
learned and eminently readable. Yet 
asBrnudei rnages to and fro across the 

• centuries and around the world, or 
digresses to reflect on life in general or 
on contemporary conditions in par- 
ticular, the reader, however impressed 
or stimulated by the handling of indi- 

■ vidual topics or themes, is sometimes 
! at a loss to discover the overall drift 

; of the argument. Though the buck is 
’ ostensibly concerned with the centur- 
ies between 1400 and 18011 we are nt 
various times Rsked to consider the 
problems of technological innovation 
. in Ptolemaic Egypt or the prospects for 
contemporary capitalism (excellent, it 
j' is urged, pace Marx). Perhaps the 
' book is best defined as a humane and 

■ discursive economic and social history 
. of tbe world, with its main concern to 
r, explain how Europe, through indus- 
Vltialization, was able to estnblish (hat 
I economic domination of much of the 
£ tfobe which it enjoyed until this cen- 
;• tury. 

■ A subject so vast must tax even the 
:! J 0 * 1 accomplished polymath, and 
, Braudel is no exception. Some parts of 
. me world receive only the most enr- 

«hy mention for no nppnrcnt reason. 

\ Indeed everything is envisaged in the 
roost ambitious terms. The function of 
bstory is to explain the present, but 
can only be accomplished by 

■ comparisons on a global scale. The 
;; ““.my. il transpires, involves more 
Z Ului ** understood by modern cco- 

■ rofflielrlcidns, and embraces culture, 

! yrcty . ®tid politics. Such bendy 

induce some unsteady writing. 

- i,.! vm2allon ’'. we hear, “is the grana- 
«hcr . of world history". All the 
is gratifying that at a time when 
danger of degenerating 
1 of virtually independent 

l Jfr.fdons attractive only to their 
1 ^husiasts. Brautlci should 

j jwnpt so bold and vast a synthesis 
'Ration, posing the sort of 

1 'ff??u Whch make ° f the 

i rf the past. 

"nDhS?i,c? 'I ec l uaU y gratifying that 
.- 'o^ihstanding a heavy dependence 

' ecoiwmSI 51111 . terra . inol °gy of modern 
«i imiS2; and “p'P'ogy. and despite 
;■ iMuiSu 7 statistica ‘ apparatus, his 
h “' 5 8re most effectively clin- 

^conternD^ deployment of 

:SSJ2y , descriptions and 

Master of 
ft jrebels 
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Macao in the early seventeenth century, by Theodor de Bry. The town, occupied by the Portuguese since 
1557, was the departure point for merchants trading with China. An illustration from “The Perspective of 
the World". 


established by nothing more than a 
single quotation, and nis writing has 
the same pointillist character as that of 
so many of those so-called narrative 
historians he and his disciples hold in 
such little regard. 

The historical part of the book 
begins with Braudel’s identification of 
what lie somewhat confusinglytcmis a 
European “world-economy' .The idea 
is one of the many developed in a 
lengthy theoretical introduction. Such 
an economy, which in fact means one 
embracing only some purt of the globe, 
is defined, in n model deriving from 
Cicrmnn thinking of a century ago, as 
having an undeveloped periphery, a 
developed middle zone and, at its 
centre, a capitalist city. The European 
prototype, lie argues, emerged be- 
tween the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, with its core in Flanders and 
Italy, nnd with such cities as Amalfi, 
Pisa, Genoa and Venice struggling for 
its masteiy. Whether or not we accept 
such a definition Braudel nevertheless 
gives a superlative account of the 
flourishing Mediterranean world of 
the high Middle Ages, with a particu- 
larly perceptive discussion of tne early 
history of Venice, on whose later 
fortunes he has elsewhere lavished 
such care. 

Yet surprisingly there is often more 
description than analysis, and more 
questions asked than answers given. 
And here, too. as indeed throughout 
the book, the argument is weakened 
by the neglect of non-economic fac- 
tors, notwithstanding the author’s re- 
peated assertion of tne inadequacy of 
. an economic history that is purely 
economic. There is insufficient mdlca* 
tion of the extent lo which the power of 

Some wish to believe that Monmouth 
was the true king and use great 
ingenuity in their attempts to show that 
his mother really was married to 
Charles 11. Others choose to see the 
rebellion as the last sputter of the 
popular radicalism of the Good Old 
Cause" of the ifWOs and 1650 s, before 
the English people were ground under 
the iron heel of aristocratic govern- 
ment in tfic eighteenth century. 

Dr Clifton is not sentimental: he 
writes with scholarly objectivity and 
caution. This does not mean that bis 
book is dull. Indeed, the account of 
Monmouth’s campaign and especially 
of. the iiT-fated night attack at Sedge- 
. moor is forceful and at times dramatic. 

Nevertheless, that part of the story 'jm. 
. been well told before and Clifton s 
main purpose is to. place it in a wjder 
context. First, he offers the most 
sophisticated analyst yet of Mon- 

.. mouth's character. Those not 


Genoa was fatally weakened by poli- 
tical instability -or why indeed the city 
should be so afflictctl - and no con- 


sideration is given to the ways in which 
Venice benefited from a carefully 
fostered political and social cohesion. 
It is ulsu strange to read of the 
Sercnissimu, which in its early expan- 
sionist days despatched fleets along the 
coasts or the Adriatic to show the flag 
nnd to subdue the restive, and which 
was notoriously instrumental in The 
destruction of the Byzantine empire, 
that it had "no need to resort to force 
and piracy". 

The author then traces the shift of 
economic preponderance away from 
the Mediterranean nt the end of the 
Middle Ages. The emergence of Por- 
tugal, enriched by ventures in Africa 
and Asia, is briefly considered but 
hardly explained. A magisterial set- 
piece sketches the rise of Antwerp as 
an international entrepot in the six- 
teenth century. And nowin the centur- 
ies and the world which he lias made 
particularly his own the author offers a 
series of stimulating hypotheses. The 
renewal of the ancient spice trade 
through the Mediterranean in the later 
1500s ra, for example, attributed lo the 
flow of silver channelled towards 
Genoa, the banker to imperial Spain 
and paymaster of the Habsburg-army 
in Flanders. Yet could there hove been 
any such revival without the unwilling- 
ness and inability oF the Portuguese to 
block the trade in the Red Sea? And 
this commerce, it was lamented in 
Lisbon, was already on the move again 
in less than a decade after Vasco de 
Gama's arrival in India. Here, too, 
there are problems of balance and of 
the oreanfefttiQn.of material. The de- 
cline of the great Italian merchant and 

vated by the young Duke have tended 
to dismiss him as a mere playboy, fi 
political lightweight. Clifton accepts 
that this might be true of his youth, but 
argues that by the Exclusion Crisis f]e 
was looking for a more serious, role in 
the state, as befitted his rank and 
growing maturity. Unfortunately, just 
at this time o bitter quarrel with the 
future James ll drove him towards 
those who were trying to exclude 
James from the succession. Circum- 
stances made him into an “opposition 
figure and some were eager to put him 
forward as an alternative successor. 
He came to be trapped in a position he 
would rather have avoided, Clifton 
argues, by his strong sense of hqnoup 
he would ne^et. reflect on his mother : 
by denying his legitimacy; nor fcriiid ■ 
he desert his allies and suppliers, . 
even if they engaged in conspiracy or 

Clifton a!sq pjdces the rebeUiort in Its ! 


banking cities is admirably handled, 
but Portugal (like Spain) gets short 
shrift. Nor is it particularly helpful to 
hear tnaithe economy ot ims miniscule 
state was “by no means primitive" in its 
incipient imperial days, especially 
when proconsuls of empire thought 
their compatriots sadly deficient in 
commercial and financial skills - “un- 
fitted to buy bread in the market” - 
compared with the merchants nnd 
money-lenders of the Indian sub-conti- 
nent. Yet here was a state whose rise, 
like that of Sweden or Prussia later. ■ 
demonstrates that contrary to 
Braudel's assumptions, political power 
could rest on the feeblest of economic 
foundations. 

The final phase of the civic domina- 
tion of the European world-economy 
is when Holland, or rather Amster- 
dam. was at the apogee of its power in 
the seventeenth century. This is tre- 
ated in what is undoubtedly one of the 
best sections of -the book, bringing 
together a vast amount of specialist 
work on’ the Dutch Republic and the 
bases of its strength and influence. 
Dutch fortunes are followed into the 
eighteenth century, after which we 
come to the rise of nation states and 
national markets. This entails lengthy 
consideration of such matters as the 
failure of France to occupy the role in 
Europe attained by Britain in the ! 70fls 
-basically put down to her geographic- 
al size - and (he discrepancies between 
the wealth of cities and the power of 
states. All this is excellently, if not 
entirely convincingly done, with 
Braudel resolutely ignoring the influ- 
ence wielded by dynasties as forceful 
and able as the Vasas and Hohenzol- 
lems or as ambitious as the Bourbons. 

We then come to an examination of 


local context. He describes the econo- 
mic, social and political environment 
from which the Somerset rebels came, 
but does not indulge in crude socio- 
econoitiic determinism. He argues that 
the absence of negative constraints (a 
family, a business, the bay harvest) 
could be as important as positive 
stimuli in determining who went with 
Monmouth. While accepting that the 
rebels were mostly urban crafrsmen 
and cloihworkers, tie sees anti-Catho- 
licism rather than Dissent as the major 
religious clement in their motivation 
ancf doubts whether they w?rc all 
political radicals. Indeed, pari of Mon- 
mouth's attraction was legitimist: he 


was widely seen as the rightful king. 

Clifton's claim that this is the first 
. scholarly study of the rebellion seems 
less than fair to Peter Earle’s 
mouth's Rebels a thoroughly work- 
manlike book. At one point, Clifton 
■ acknowledges .its, existence, but, hp 


the continents discovered or rc-disco- 
vered by Europeans from ihe fifteenth 
century onwards. Thereare perceptive 
comments, not unfamiliar lo those 
who know their Boxer, Parry and 
Morisnn, on ihc problems of crossing 
great oceans or gigantic landmussex, 
and stimulating attempts to summarize 
the economic histories of Africu. Asia. 
Russia and the Americas. Braudel 
reflects on everything from the diffe- 
rent evolution oi North and South 
America to llic economic benefits of 
the slave trade to Africa and the 
inadequacies of European -style war- 
fare in colonial campaigns. But his 

E rimc concern is in understand how a 
urope economically weaker than the 
remainder of the world whs none the 
less eventually able to dominate so 
much of it. This involves a lucid survey 
of the industrialization of Briiain, 
which thus gained the necessary 
advantage. Much of this is no dnuhi 
true, though ihc author ignores, ex- 
cept in the case of India, the willing 
cooperation of various classes in diffe- 
rent parts of the world with European 
intruders. 

1 1 is difficult to do justice to the sheer 
scope, scholarship and intellectual sti- 
mulus of this book. Limitations and 
shortcomings ii has in good measure. It 
lapses at times into the old familiar 
story of the rise and fall of states and 
empires, interpreted, in the case of 
Mogul India, very much in political 
terms. The writing is occasionally too 
leisurely and discursive and the para- 
doxes unhelpful. There is a serious 
lack of balance in the organization of 
the book, with capitalism much in 
evidence, but ihc civilization with 
which it is partnered in the subtitle 
only briefly considered and with the 
ways in which the culture and helicis of 
a society affect its economic attitudes 
-nud behaviour largely ignored. 

More fundamentally, the author's 
mechanistic and deterministic view of 
mankind weakens the authority of his 
interpretation of the past - So, at times 
bizarrely complex and improbable ex- 
planations of events arc proposed. The 
chaos of sixrecnth-century France, ar 
the mercy of powerful nnd ambitious 
aristocrats, riven by religious conflict 
and under infant or inadequate 
sovereigns, is attributed to the coun- 
try’s failure to be at the centre of 
the European world-economy. Asto- 
nishingly too, a scholar who has wit- 
nessed the humiliation of his own 
country and of America by the econo- 
mically puny Vietnam can assume that 
in ihe modern world political power is 
largely synonymous with economic 
power. Then there are the attempts to 
drnw up rules - unhappily described as 
“ground rules” - defining the course 
and causation of events, but which turn 
out to be of so wide a generality as to 
border at times on the banal. Indeed 
even the author himself seems to have 
doubts as to the wisdom of such 
proceedings - and who can blame him 
with economic and other forecasting 
currently seen to be so obviously 
fallible. The world's present economic 
troubles, he engagingly admits, seem 
to violate “all the old rules". All this, 
however, is merely testimony to the 
stimulating effect, not weakened by 
the passage of time, of the writings of 
Fernand Braudel. 

. Geoffrey Scammell is a fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 


never discusses Earle's conclusions, 
even when they differ markedly from 
his own. Earle suggests that the rebels 
were comparatively old. Clifton that 
most were young: the point should 
have been argued out. Clifton uses his 
material carefully and perceptively but 
1 further reading would have streng- 
thened some sections (he deals less 
well with Monmouth's preparations in 
Holland than Earle does) and enabled 
him to avoid some errors: war between 
the Dutch and French did not “re- 
sume” in 1677: it had been going on 
since 1672. Such are, however, minor 
blemishes in a stimulating and interest- 
ing book. 


John Miller 

John Miller is reader in history at 
Queen Mary, College, London. . , 
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BOOKS 

Augustan 
hierarchy 
of signs 

Probability and Literary Form; 
philosophic theory and literary 
practice In the Augustan age 
by Douglas Lane Patcy 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 052 1254566 

Dr Patey's book ends appropriately 
with a strongly argued plea for the 
importance of historicity in the exer- 
cise of critical judgments: to he ignor- 
ant of the post is to he imprisoned 
inescapably in the present, hound by 
modern and necessarily fashionable 
"procedures and principles of read- 
ing”. Kis study is a strenuous, often 
difficult, but rewarding attempt to 
demonstrate the importance of this 
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ported hy reference to a wide range of 
Augustan critics, is tested against close 
analysis of literary works by, most 
notably, Smollett, Fielding and 
Sterne. Only in the case of Smollett 
could it he claimed (hut h significantly 
new reading results. Here it is per- 
suasively argued that the preoccupa- 
tion with signs is unusually explicit 
(provoked by Smollett's medical in- 
terest in physiugnomics) und that a 
concern for the uncertainties of both 
verbal and visual communication is 
cent nil to his novels, particularly the 
poorly regarded Ferdinand Count 
Fathom. Tne discussions of Fielding 
and Sterne, although fascinating in 
their detail, do not to the same extent 
provide a new view. Fielding's demand 
for the exercise of judgment in inter- 


Sympathies 

broadly 

shared 
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demonstrate the importance of this 
contention by recreating Augustan 
assumptions about the nature of liter- 
ary works. 

On one level the argument is famil- 
iar. Just as thinkers used physico- 
th eo logical ideas lo interpret the world 
of nature, seeing Creation as a divinely 
ordained structure of signs, a Innguage 
to be read, so literary works, which nre 
imitations of nature, were seen as 
hierarchies of signs that invite the 
reader to move in understanding from 
local effeet to underlying cause, from 
(he “body” of a work to its “soul". A 
smaller -scale antilogy of the critical 
process might be seen in medical 
diagnosis where tile rt ness to minute 
symptoms (signs of disease) is the only 
route to understanding the patient’s 
condition. 

Some such attitude to interpretation 
must be found in any age wnich sees 
the writer as artificer, but Dr Patey's 
concern is to relate a specifically 
Augustan view of literature as a struc- 
,u je ° r ^ i S nS . *0 development* in the 
philosophical theory of probability, 
and to argue that important aspects of 
the late eighteenth-century shift to- 
wards Romantic aesthetics arc bound 
up with changing attitudes towards the 
psychology of probable inference. 

The first part of (he book is con- 
cerned with attitudes towards scientific 
and other forms of truth and argues 
that there is an essential continuity 
between Renaissance and Augustan 
attitudes towards the interpretation of 
evidence, Certainly a high regard was 
still paid m the Renaissance to author- 
ity ns a source of certain knowledge, 
but thinkers also categorized scientific 
evidence along n spectrum of certain- 
ty ra F? l P8 from ,he established proofs 
of a "high science like mathematics to 
the less certain proofs of such “low" 
disciplines as medicine. But it was 
assumed that there was a difference 
between our way of giving assent to 
« c 1 ? rta,n " Hnd "doubtful” propositions. 
What distinguished the late seven- 
teenth century was Locke’s attempt to 
show “that probable and certain know- 
ledge arise from the same kinds of 
mental operation, and hence are epis- 
temologically continuous". At every 
stage of knowing we are therefore 
tasessing probabilities. In making 
these assessments we use, according to 
• u?’i. th £ faculty of judgment to 
esiamisb the noil-demonstrative con- 
nexions of ideas. 

. pr- Patcy - see? this elevation of 
judgment as a critical and ultimately 
subversive factor in the history of " 
altitudes to probability as they apply to . 
literature. Renaissance psychology 
had referred probability to the im- 


■ « ,, miw i III?" 

agination, “a faculty that mediated 
:: between Sflpsc; 8na imellect” and 
which xould mediate also between 
such literary : categories, as ‘truth and 
: history .and iomance or the 

.mobab^and- the marvellous., When 
: . Ine .mncdofl df assessing probabilities 


for the exercise of judgment in inter- 
preting signs and Sterne's interest in 
(he kind of understanding that leads to 
a direct sentimental communion be- 
tween people - the focal points of 
interest here - have been much discus- 
sed. Bui Dr Patcy places these issues in 
n new context und gives u challenging 
view of the relation between literature 
and philosophical ideas. 

John Chalker 

John Chalker is professor of English at 
Westfield College, London. 


The Character of Swift's Satire: a 
revised focus 
edited by Claude Rawson 
Associated University Presses, £22.50 
ISBN 0874 13 2096 

"To what are we referring when wc 
speak of Gulliver’s TravelsT' is the 
question Ricurdo Quintana begins by 
asking in his contribution to this excel- 
lent collection of essays. Professor 
Quintana, who has been writing about 
Swift with the greatest authority for 
fifty years, has won, without doubt, 
the right to express the insecurity of 
the reader in the presence of the text - 
any text, perhaps, but especially one as 
protean as Gulliver's Travels. Irony as 
profound as Swift's depends not just 
on the reader's alarm, isolation, 
ambivalence, but also on the implied 
challenge to accept or deny the au- 


thor’s ultimate competence - does he 
I know what he’s doing? Docs his unde- 
niable power depend on a coherence 
which we must struggle to apprehend, 
or an incoherence us radical ns that of 
which wc, the render-victims, are ac- 
cused? 

One cannot pretend lo find defini- 
tive answers (n these questions in this 
collection. What we do have is stimula- 
tion and variety in n suite of essays so 
changed from the book’s curlier form 
Focus: Swifuhni ii should he treated ns 
a completely new publication. Profes- 
sor Rawson disclaims any attempt at 
conformity of opinion, hut asserts "a 
generally similar outlook" and "sym- 
pathies broadly shared”. Yet even this 
is not easy to discover, except in a 
negative way. There is no one to argue 
what has come to he called the "soft" 
view whiclt grants Swift essential com- 
petence ana coherence, the scheming 
serenity of a Prospero in the midst of 
ail the confusion, danger and terror he 
lins raised. 

Both “soft” and “luird” responses 
are reading strategics which seem to 
contain an element of self-defence, 
and, perhaps because of this, both 
have their absurdities and excesses. 
For instance, lan Walt, for all his 
expert ness as a historian of eighteenth- 
century modes of expression, is cap- 
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A pldtionary or Shakespeare's Sexual 
Pup* and Oielr Significance' 
byPrankle Rubinstein ,,,r 

Macmillan , £25.00 • : 

ISBN 0333343 085 ■ 

After' Eric Partridge's, pioneering 
survey of 1 and Cofman's essay on 
Shakespeare’s bawdy, it was inevitable 
that someone would attempt 1 to pro- 
vide a (complete list of Shakespeare's 


mm 
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f, qn breaki down and critics are In- 
1,k ? 1 ? m P ul “ordinary’’ and 
,nj L h ? d riferent categories. 

So much so that by the later eighteenth 

bebveen the didactic and the truly 
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raiLuugos pioneering 
surv^ of 1 and Cofman's essay on 
Shakespeare's bawdy, it was inevitable 
that someone would attempt 1 to pro- 
vide a (complete list of Shaicespeare’s 
«dgal puns: and this is what Frankie 

FWbinstein has set out to accomplish. 
The book Consists of a short introduc- 
™ h “me of the principles of 

Lv,? Cl !. on !^ are ox Pklned, followed 
by. the. dictionary proper. 

Two principles seem to have ihfiu- 


otherwise dull, though in perform- 
ances of the plays one finds tnat puns 
frequently highlight dramatic and 
emotional scenes. To fill all the dull 
passages with meaningful puns might 
well mean that there was less variety in 
dramatic intensity among the scenes 
than we have hitherto accepted and 
might reasonably expect. The second 
principle Is that the Elizabethan audi- 
ence was more educated by ear and 
memory than we are. The implication 
of this is^ that they were able to 
understand Shakespeare’s puns at first 
hearing, though we may not realize 
what are puns until we have read the 
play through several' times. Although 
^ ^mething in this view of 
Elizabethan education, it cannot be 
used as a justification for detecting 
puns in unlikely places. One may 
wonder Whether Elizabethan audi- 
ences were more attuned to detecting 

Dllll! InRn tnnria^n ■_ .* , « 


evidently nft allowed to. write fines 
which, are ■ . tpte; self-evident, repeti- 

8cking in sense '’- ittSo 

lft9t Fun 3 ' were principally 
us|a to carry passoges which were 



^'j^ngftxpfrienisiid by tie average 
modem audience/ • ;; . 

Nevertheless, the Compiler asserts i 
that soiqe pulis are there jost for fun: 
h™ i 5 0,1 ^ her introduc- 

1 COunt ’ , » which Is. 

interpreted to mean both “by mv 
reckoning and "by my cunt’' Ladv' 
Capuletsays^By my county was your 
mother tnucbjuppn these years That. 

: ' ■ :> 'V-v 
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arc now a maid” ( Romeo and Juliet 
if l. 1 is not revealed in what the 
fun consists in understanding count 
as cunt or whether it is a suitable pun 
*n the mouth of Lady Capulet or one 
which assists the development of the 
plot or dramatic theme. Naturally 
there is no discussion of the sounds 
involved or whether it is likely that 
contemporary speakers thought the 
two words did or could sound alike. It 
is sufficient for one word to have a 
general similarity lo another for it to be 
dassified as a pun. One might think 
that this possibility Interfered with 
performances of the plays as members 
of the Elizabethan audience started to 
laugh at puns they thought they had 
discovered in the plays, which in 
Kubenstein’s view are closer to cross- 
word puzzles than to dramatic pieces. 
As it happens the reader of the 
introduction will be puzzled when he 
turns to the dictionary where count as a 
Sexual pun Is not listed. 

’ . ,9 “rrangenienl Of the entries in 

the dictionary is confusing. The first 
word included is Abhor , which has the : 
'oomment, fof il can hardly be. ! a 
definition: . 

‘ “Whore (K[flk*trilzl). Abhoison: a 
Mdgej) ( C l° ,n ‘ art h P[ar- 

lt r i .l diffi . cult . for 8 reader to make sense 
of this: a whore’s soi)” may be a gloss 


•he sympathy he 
Gulliver. Inferences abouffi 

urenotrcwardmgareasIbrdehS 

U may be argued that what Jt 

observing here in the foimh K 

not mi error but a discovery, in 4 k! 
snviige scorn and an oblique hia C E 
elusive mode of sanity find a nxeft 
tury hurmony. And, if we cam* 
draw from debating intentiom v 
may find a better quany in diakj 
of present and absent potentials in 
text so complex and dbtwbua 

John Traugott on A Tale oft Ui 
too rhetorical in his argument fotBl 
taste: it is perhaps for this reason i)ai 
find his account of the relate- 
between Swift and his patron ^ 
William Temple and its influeiw? 
the tone of Swift’s early satire wc? 
vincing. Richard Feingold h verjb 
tcresting in his account of (he celta 
lory energy of affection in Sni 
verse. Pal Rogers (or the cditorltK 
uncertain whether to entitle his pa 
"Swift and the Revival ofCSajj 
“Swift and the Reanimalioi t 
Cliche”, but either way it ormifai 
fuscinuting insight into Swift's kmd 
Innguage play. Jenny Mezciemso 
plores some of the contexts for Cil 
er's Travels in classical and Renikic 
wit and fantasy, and makes cm i 
particularly good case for lookiqi 
Erasmus us u point of referennh 
Swift. Irvin Ehrcnpreis's tew 
inendutipn of Swift as a letter m 
remains powerful and engaging. A4 
there urc good accounts of Swift d 
politics from E. P. Lock, and Swill el 
the Anglo-Irish tradition fromJ.t 
Beck el t. 

The editor's own study of Swft, 
Johnson mid human resllessursu 
considerably revised and extent 
version of the essay previously p 
fished in Focus: Swift, providesam 
base for a collection which isstimw 
ing, informntivc nnd comprehend 

David Ward __ 

David Ward is senior lecturer a &f 
lish at the University o f Dundee ^ 

Wordsworth 

A new selection of the Ltfwf 
William Word worth has just W 
published in paperback by fW® 
University Press at £3.95. tditedtj 
Professor Alan G. Hill, the wto* 
presents 162 letters, eight t or 
nave not been published befoit^ 
introduction, the editor c h ar ®?rT 
the tone of the letters as "surpnsf 
matter-of-fact, direct and suited to 
recipient and occasion". 
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Long-term 

care 

' he Literature 
H Long-term Care and Custody 
h^KllWrenJ t > ,1eSBrlI, ^■ Fow ‘ es 
Routledge <& Kegan Paul, £6.95 
ISB N07I00972 I2 

Tijujiutions bave been bad news”jn 
Ljiem countries for a considerable 
time and given the social turmoil and 
collapsing authority of the postwar 
oeriod their decline is not very sur- 
prising- But were they (are they) quite 
» awful as the average drama 
documentary on television would sug- 

KSI? 

Kathleen Jones and A. J. Fowlcs 
point out that much of the written 
Hurt on the subject has not been 
subjected to sustained and coherent 
analysis; it has hardly, in fact, hecn 
subjected to any analysis at all, just to 
reasscriion. What they now offer is a 
‘ review of the major literature of the 
' past two decades . . . written to clear 
our own minds", and these 205 lucid 
and jargon-free pages will do the same 
for anyone else who feels the need. 

. The hook’s method is to pick out each 
significant writer’s essential proposi- 
tions, to look for their derivations, and 
to see how much empirical evidence 
can be found in support of these. But 
the overwhelming problem is that 
"people who run institutions seldom 
bave much background in sociological 
theory. Sociologists . . . have little 
practical knowledge of, or experience 
m the problems of running institu- 
tions". 

■■ Inevitably, the first name to unpear 
isErvine Goffmnn. His empirical bnsc 
was very small - one year’s work in one 
. hospital - while his documentary 
.. sources are highly selective and not 
always acknowledged. Since he docs 
‘ notdescribe actual institutions, but the 
,! features said to be characteristic of 
ftem, there is no hypothesis that can 
i‘ w be disproved by research - only n 
model against which rcttlily can he 
; measured. Goffman derived nis views, 
though, from American mental hospit- 
als ‘of a size and a degree of deperso- 
nalization unknown in Western 
Europe”, and his implicit thesis thnt 
P“pteare in institutions because, and 
, only because other people put them 
there may relate lo the fact that lie had 
jj° experience of mental illness before 

• w , wcre ttnti-psyeliolic drugs. 

Nevertheless, little fius been added to 
ms .analysis in the subsequent 25 years, 
: Wuho is described here us still our best 

• P 1 .* ,0 , the power of the institution 
Mil to the power of the individual to 
resist it. 

;i iJ? oF ^ ,an “ linked with Michel 

• as the theoreticians whose 
f Jr® “tout the human condition nnd 


more that of a prophet, proclaiming 
that social reform did involve sonic 
suppression of society’s dissidents, 
that having large numbers of vulner- 
able people in institutions cun arouse 
sadistic instincts in those who manage 
them, and that oppressive institutional 
routines arc damaging to the human 
personality. 

The other critics of mental hospitals 
arc Thomas Szasz ("the most acrobatic 
and elusive of writers"), Russell Bar- 
ton - was his Institutional Neurosis "a 
new disease entity or merely an arrest- 
ing semantic label?" - and David 
Rothman who found, not, surprising- 
ly, that institutions often fail to live up 
to their ideals, but that conspiracy 
theory will not account for their de- 
velopment. He attacks Foucault for 
confusing the theory of surveillance 
with its practice, and certainly seems to 
get his own facts straighter. 

But there are many other kinds of 


Townsend’s "juxtaposition of statistic- 
al material with acutely observed . . . 
individual experience W3S to set a 
fashion in social research"; but it also 
involved a theoretical gap between 
evidence and recommendations, in 
which the processes were intuitive 
rather than logical. Though he con- 
demned institutions, no real alterna- 
tive was offered for disabled old peo- 
ple without families. The remaining 
authors dealt with geriatric hospitals, 
hospitals for the mentally retarded, 
and prisons; Stan Cohen and Laurie 
Taylor’s Psychological Survival is 
shown to draw useful attention to the 
dangers of lonc-tcrm incarceration, 
but stereotypes tne prisoners as heroic 
revolutionaries, when they actually 
snw themselves as unlucky entrep- 
reneurs. 

The one important omission is 
perhaps Franco Bnssaglia, though his 
writings await a skilful translator. At 
the end, there is u brief distillation of 
each writer's wisdom, which alone is 
worth the book’s price, but Ideas on 
Institutions could have such a devastat- 
ing effect on that melange of political 
indoctrination and woolly thought 


which pusses for teaching in ninny 
sociology departments that it will 
prohably only enter these academic 
one-party states in samizdat form. 


Hugh Freeman 

Hugh Freeman is senior consultant 
psychiatrist at the Hone Hospital and 
honorary lecturer at the Universities of 
Manchester and Salford. 


Health care 

The thirteenth in the London Pnpers 
Scries published by Pion Is a volume 
edited by M. Clarke entitled Planning 
and Analysis in Health Care Systems, fi 
draws together a wide variety of analy- 
tic and planning methods that have 
been developed to address health care 
problems in recent years, particularly 
those with a spatial component. The 


a tout the human condition nnd integration of different approaches is 
mechanisms of power have in fact seen us timely because the problems 
J*j! relevant to the study of faced by health care organizations are 
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one for Abhor. There is watgj. 
approach the words lexically, 
the book is described as 
and there is no explanation 
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--tf.'s muLn oi nis argument on the 
I 5fc™* of the "Ship of Fools", 
| Bte p * ,er Sedgwick identi- 

as wmore than a dramatic image. 
MoWevcr * bis effective role has been 
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assume that his authority ^. 
all three examples. NocwnjJ^i, 
even references tot abhor#* 
the dictionary at all, 
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trrdge in a more restricted i 
his work to more normal 
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A better 
class of 
child 

Hie Social Life of Britain's Five- Year- 
Olds: a report of the Child Health and 
Education Study 

by A. F. Osborn, N. R. Butler and 
A. C. Morris 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £19.95 

ISBN 07 100 96 18 6 

The Child Health and Education 
Study, which is charting the lives of 
I3,0u0 children born in 1970, is the 
third national longitudinal study of 
child development. Like the National 
Survey of Health and Development 
(1946) and the National Child De- 
velopment Study (1958), it originated 
as a perinatal study but was subse- 

a uently extended to survey the chil- 
ren growing up. This volume looks at 
the subjects aged five and concentrates 


. up. This volume looks at 


faced by health care organizations arc 
growing more acute, in part due lo 
Financial stringency, but also because 
of the changing demands for care. 
Contributors come from Britain, the 
- USA, Canada. Austria and Singapore, 
the book is distributed by Metnuen at 
£9.00. 

view that it is the law that is the major 
cause of the oppression of women. The 
implication is that changes in the -law 
arc all that are necessary to bring about 
a major improvement in the position of 
women in society. The author con- 
tends that the situation is not so simple 
- the relationship between the law and 
the dependent status of women is an 
indirect one and the role of the law is 
ambiguous. Family law has changed 
and women are no longer subject to 
blatantly unequal treatment. How- 
ever, the law remains biased against 
women In so far as it now assumes 
equality between men and women, so 
that by its very ‘‘neutrality the law 
ignores the economic dependency and 
social vulnerability of women which is 
deeply rooted in marriage and family 

^The firet P part of the book consists of 
an analysis of the law relating to the 
family from the iinraediare. postwar 
period to the present day. The author 
traces the changes in legislation and m 
case law affecting such matters as the 
division of family assets on divorce ; 
maintenance, ana the custody of end 
drem She also considers the movepieph 


nal employment status, but vocabulary 
was depressed where nm tilers, worked 
lull lime. Full-time work, especially 
manual, was also associated with en- 
hanced risk of anti -social behaviour in 
the child, but so was the mother having 
given up employment within the pre- 
vious five vears. The authors suggest 
that the excels of different employ- 
ment patterns probably most reflect 
the mother's own response to her. 
situation. 

A methodological departure in ihe 
hook is socio-economic classification 
by a social index rather than the usual 
indicator of father’s occupation. 
Scores from the eight-item index are 
grouped into five categories, from 
“most advantaged” to "most disadvan- 
taged”. The authors favour the index 
because it circumvents problems pre- 
sented by poor occupational data and 
fartherless families. These arc real 
benefits but, even so, 99 per cent of 
Social Gass I arc classified as “most 
advantaged” or “advantaged” and 96 
per cent of Social Class V are “most 
disadvantaged” or “disadvnntaged”. 


Conventional analysis is thus not with- 
out point and. moreover, the authors 
do not exploit the fact that the classes 
range across the advantage groups, so 
that by examining children und fami- 
lies who conuadicl expectations some- 
thing new could he learned almut how 
disadvantage may lie transmitted from 
generation to generation. 

Finally, the bonk concerns fi ve- 
ycur-olus of a decade ago, and is thus u 
painter to the past rather than a guide 
to the present. This is valuable still, 
particularly where ihcrc arc earlier 
studies for comparison, but the large 
research resources which such studies 
consume would seem more justified if 
reports like this had greater currency. 
The CHES merits continued attention 
and support, but earlier reports of 
subsequent sweeps should he hoped 
for. 

Robert Chester 

Robert Chester is senior lecturer in 
social administration at the University 
of Hull. 


on three areas: the family, preschool 
education and day care, and maternal 
employment. 

The book presents numerous de- 
tailed findings which are summarized 
by chapter, but it would have benefited 
from a unifying survey in conclusion. 
Nevertheless, a major unifying theme 
can be identified in the differential 
among five-year-olds in potential 
capacity to benefit from schooling. 
The analysis relates variations in 
general ability, vocabulary, and anti- 
social or neurotic behaviour to differ- 
ences in background and experience, 
and clearly shows that children do not 
enter school on equal terms. 

Concerning family background, 
socio-economic inequality had the 
greatest single influence on behaviour 
and ability, but there were modifying 
factors. Family structure was relevant, 
so that only children scored belter 
on ability and vocabulary but were 
more often neurotic than those with 
brothers or sisters. Greater maternal 
education was also associated with 
belter test scores, hut maternal age 
produced no consistent pattern. 
Adverse effects on ability dismayed by 
children in onc-piircnt families were 
largely due to their poorer circumst- 
ances, but not entirely so, nnd the 
authors conclude dial reduced adult- 
child interaction Is detrimental to chil- 
dren’s general ability and vocabulary. 

Since previous research on pre- 
school attendance and children's de- 
velopment has been inconclusive, this 
study sought lo determine the effects 
of nursery or playgroup experience on 
test scores at age five. The perform- 
ances of nttenders and nnn-attenders 
suggested that preschool attendance 
docs have positive effects on ability, 
although more on conceptual maturity 
and fine motor skills than on vocabul- 
ary. Among attenders, frequency of 
attendance was not related to ability 
but was associated with deviant be- 
haviour. Those who attended more 
than five sessions per week Had higher 
anti-social behaviour score than both 
non-attenders and those who went less 
frequently. 

Tne study found little erosion of the 
traditional division of labour in the 
home, so that mothers had to 
accommodate employment to domes- 
tic responsibilities. Children’s general 
ability scores varied little with mater- 


in legal attitudes towards cohabitation, 
and the part played by the institutions 
of the Welfare State. Despite consider 
able changes which hove undoubtedly 
been to the advantage of women, it is 
argued that the law and legal judg- 
ments remain firmly wedded lo the 
notion of the family as the proper 
destiny for women. All that Ihe law has 
done is create a situation where hus- 
bands must maintain their obligations 
towards their wives (or ex-wives) until 
another husband comcs.along to take 
over those obligations. TTie only way 
that a woman can escape the economic 
hardship and social disabilities of sing-, 
1c parenthood is to marry again. At 
best the law is ambivalent and contra- 
dictory towards women in divorces 
indeed, there has recently been a- 
reaction. Pressure groups such as the 
Campaign for. Justice on Divorce and 
Families Need Fathers have nrgued 
that the legal balnncfe has tilted too 
much in favour of . women .to die . 
detriment of men. Carol Smart araues 

that the Matrimonial and Family Pro r ' 
ceedings Bill (which will become Jaw in 
the autrunn) is an attempt to appease 

these groups liysenooHraging the court?. 
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Man at tbe Highland Games at Hazlehead Park, one of a number of 
recent works by veteran photographer Alfred Eisenstaedt in Aber- 
deen: portrait of a city (Mainstream, £9.95 and £6.95). 


to pressurize women to become- self- 
supporting after divorce. 


In the second section of the, .book 
Carol Sman considers family law as it 
operates on h day-to-day basis’ in a 
large city, Sheffield (no "Middle- 
towns” or “GrimelhorpeS" for today’s 
sociologist). Interviews with practi- 
tioners m the divorce and family law 
business - solicitors, registrars and 
magistrates - are used to reinforce the 
argument of the first part of the book. 
The practitioners are shown overwhel- 
mingly to accept without question the 
traditional structure of marriage and 
family roles and relationships. They 
“individualize” and “de conte ritualize 
family problems from wider issues. So 
that the economic and social hardships 
of family breakdown remain “pri- 
vate". Wives or ex- wives, for example, 
are frequently seen as ’’financial bur- 
dens” as far as their husbands or 
cx-husbands .(who have to support 
them) are concerned. But, as the 
Author- emphasizes, what never be- 
comes manifest is why and haw in bur. 
society women become financially de- 
pendent ion 1 men. ' interviews with, 
magistrates and- observations of the. 


courts- in action similarly revealed 
traditional stereotypes of women's and 
men's roles, where derisions were 
made on the assumption that men were 
breadwinners and womeu home-mak- 
ers, emphasizing the continuing de- 
pendent status of women. 

The author concludes by suggesting 
changes which would constitute a 
“feminist direction” for social policy 
and family law. This is very necessary, 
she argues, because of the growing 
strength of the pressure groups al ready 
referred to ana because of the mud- 
dled stale of family law following (he 
piecemeal changes of ihe last decade. 
The proposals lor reform of the Inw 
and in social policy are chattel] ring but 
realistic. Thu cool and well-argued 
book is a fine example of the applica- 


tion of a lively sociological imagination 
to an important area of public (and 
private) fife. 


David Podmore 

Dr Podmore is lecturer in Ihe Social 
and Technology Policy Division of the 
Management Centre at the University of 
Asta/t\ I r > • - • • « I.' . . i ■ ■ ■ 
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BOOKS 

Pleading 

insanity 

Law and Psychiatry: 
rethinking the relationship 
by Michael S. Moore 
Cambridge University Press, 

£35 .00 and £11.95 

ISBN 0 521 25598 8 and 31978 I 

In the United States, in the recent case 
of John Hinckley, Jr, the court 
accepted the opinion of the doctors 
that he was insane and accordingly 
acquitted him of the crime of attemp- 
ting to murder President Reagan in 
1981. The decision has provoked a 
furore and an eruption of the rumbling 
public hostility to psychiatry's role in 
the law. 

The hostility is not confined to the 
protagonists of “law and order”. Civil 
libertarians and radical psychiatrists 
are at least as hostile, not on the 
grounds that psychiatrists make the 
courts “soft on crime” but that their 
catch-all notions of mental illness 
generate paternalistic attitudes to- 
wn nl* the rights as well as the responsi- 
bilities of offenders, and that their 
assessments of ‘dangerousness”, 
which tend to be unreliable and of poor 
predictive value, impose a high risk of 
unnecessary detention on mental pa- 
tients and offenders who arc commit- 
ted by the courts in accordance with 
their recommendations to long, inde- 
terminate periods of detention in hos- 
pital or prison. 

Psychiatrists naturally buck their 
own judgment in individual eases, 
even though the odds against their 
being right arc apparently high; but 
they are sensitive in the face of this 
hostility. Dr Henry Steadman and his 
colleagues in the New York State 
Office of Mental Health recently rc- „ 
ported in the American Journal of , 
Psychiatry the findings of an interest- 
ing uw estimation into the factors 1 
associated with successful plea's of not ■ 
guilty by reason of insanity. The only 
factor of import ancc turned out to be , 
the finding of the pre-trinl forensic I 
examination. The clinicians were in- 
credulous, for they saw themselves as 
m frequent disagreement with the t 
court. Moreover, they were convinced I 
that the quite dramatic changes in the 
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proportion of successful pleas of insan- 
ity during the decade 1970-80 covered 
bv the Inquiry were attributable to 
changes in court altitudes, particularly 
in reaclion to adverse publicity sur- 
rounding a well-known case of a 
defendant who had murdered his pa- 
' rente, successfully pleaded insanity, 
and proceeded - shortly after his 
release from a special, hospital - to 
murder his uncle and aunt. They were 
nonplussed to be shown statistical, 
evidence to the effect lhat t following 
ibis cause cdjrore, they themselves, 
rather than the courts, had become 
more reluctant to make a finding of 
insanity. Were fewer defendants "real- 
ly” insane in the late 1970$? Were the 
chnEdans reacting to the adverse pub- 
licity? Or were they taking uncon- 
scious account of what they supposed 
would be the judicial reaction to it? 

In Britain, the President of the 
Royal College of Psychiatrists was 
recently provoked to write to The 
7lmcr (May 15, 1984) A propos the case 
of; Peter Sutcliffe who, despite the 
Unanimous opmJon of the doctors that 
he is suffering ;&bht a serious menial 
diners, was:, held responsible for his 
crimes. That decision was popular and 
the psychiatrists, emerged . from - the 
argument with an unfortunate reputa- 
tion for gullibility and muddle-hearicd- 
. ness which has naturally rankled. The 
President was able to point out that 
Sutcliffe has now been transferred to 
■ Broadmoor, .. “Whjcji vindicates the' 
psychiatric opinions andl, most Impbr- 
tant ofull* provides the opportunity for 
treatment under.' the safegu ardspf the 
i Mtntal; Health Act. 1983**, He pro- 
tests; me majority of psychiatrists 
r are actual!/ hard-headed realists who 
do not seek, i to explain a why or excuse- 
[ criminal behaviour. They: are asked 

.diffirnlt niifciinn ku .■ 


of spheres that is the subject-matter of 
Michael Moore's impressive book. A 
reflective reconsideration of the rela- 
tionship between psychiatry and the 
law is evidently called For and he 
splendidly provides it. There was a 
time in the early nineteenth century, 
he points out. when psychiatiy and the 
law saw eye to eye on essentials. They 
shared the common man's conception 
of mental illness as “mndness' 1 or 
“insanity", identifying it only with the 
violent psychoses, the manifest “loss of 
reason , the total irrationality which 
blocks understanding and lias for cen- 
turies excused lunatics from moral and 
legal responsibility for their otherwise 
wrongful acts. Freud's determinism, 
his theory of the unconscious and 
psychoanalytic explanations of be- 
haviour set in motion a process of 
"conceptual imperialism” which has 
culminated in the familiar modern 
tendency to debate social issues in 
psychiatric terms and to replace the 
ideas of good and bad with the con- 
cepts of health and sickness. Post- 
Freudian psychiatry espouses a '•blo- 
ated” definition of mental illness which 
threatens to erode the presuppositions 
about the fundamental nature of per- 
sons which inform legal theory and 


practice in ascribing rights and attri- 
buting responsibilities. 

Lawyers do not go down without a 
fight and the protracted disputes over 
wnat, despite their practical import- 
ance, arc essentially metaphysical 
issues, have left most on both sides, 
weary, ready to agree - albeit resent- 
fully - that the disciplines arc incom- 
mensurable , and anxious to gel on with 
their own work. Moore points to a 
discernible flight from theory: on the 
part of psychiatrists to concentrate on 
improving the taxonomy of mental 
diseases or investigating the effect of 
various dregs in altering the symptoms 
of the various mental diseases; and on 
the part of the lawyers to the practical 
preoccupations of legal doctrine 
(statutory texts, judicial precedent, 
and so on) or to empirical studies of the 
psychological causes or historical ori- 
gins of doctrines enacted into law, or of 
their social effects. 

In Moore's view this flight is neither 
necessary nor possible. There arc 
answers to the basic theoretical ques- 
tions and these questions cannot be 
avoided. He offers to demonstrate 
that, “properly regimented”, psychiat- 
ric and legal theory will be found still to 


agree on essentials. Law and psychiat- 
ry are systems of thought thni possess 
theories about minds and persons. 
Their theories are not the same in all 
respects luit they do not differ in those 
respects thnt arc most relevant to the 
issues that have traditionally divided 
lawyers and psychiatrists. “If lawyers 
and psychiatrists would but look (in a 
philosophical way) they would see that 
nothing in the psychiatric view of 
persons contradicts the law's presup- 
position that a person is a rational 
ngeiit”. 

Moore reveals the systematic use in 
law (ns well as in the closely related 
fields of tn ti rate and metaphysics) of 
the concept of a person, so that a 
consistent theory can be divined in it, 
and then describes the salient feu t ures 
of the theory. This procedure is whut 
he understands by “regimenting", and 
be docs a masterly job for the law in 
the space of about 50 pages. In the case 
of psychiatry he nttenns in the same 
way to those aspects of a psychiatric 
view of persons most challenging to the 
legal view. He gives close and ex- 
tended consideration to the concept of 
mental illness, the existence of the 
unconscious, the nature of psychoan- 
alytic explanations and the psychoan- 


alytic theory 

each case he astt^fS^h 
offered to the legal 1 

when each is proper : 
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the sumc side - ihc side’SKtel" 
immune to the seductive 
J heir putative allies Thom Jfc 
the radical psychiatrists ; 

»• F. Skinner and the r*S«n 
hiiviouriits who would haSv! 
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College of Psychiatrists - the m, 
definition of legal insanity, the E 
sibilny »f expert testimony about b 
unconscious, and ways of dealinti* 
multiple personalities. ^ 
Readers of this book - hum 
psychiatrists and philosophers, ^ 
above all, laymen - must be wend 
to work at it. Professor Moore boHn 
chair or law in the University d I 
Southern California, bat his pi«t j 
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Nature 
o f truth 

^7of Scientific Reason 
Unb^rshy o? Chieago Press, £221)0 

[SBN 0226357082 

Hfluon and the Search for Knowledge: 
Instigations in the 
philosophy of science 

b, Dudley Shapere 

Reidel.DfU55.00 

ISBN 90277 1551 3 

Li All neouleorobablv think that scien- 


tists mid out about things. But a little 
■ reflection on the history of science 
" would quickly undermine their simple 
faith Many past theories have turned 
out to be false in certain respects. 
.• Indeed, some of the most important of 
past theories, such as Newtonian dyna- 
mics, have turned out to be false in the 
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Conflicts 
of value 

Ethical Questions In 
Brain and Behaviour; 
problems and opportunities 
edited by D. W, Pfaff 
Springer, DM59.00 
ISBN 3 54090870 6 

Based on a set of lectures given at the 
Rockefeller University and Cornell 
University Medical College by clini- 
cians, philosophers and scientists, the 
essays in this book fall into two distinct 
groups. The first is concerned with 


and wrongly equates Kant's approach 
with a rigntsAlutics tradition and n 
dconiological tradition. Moreover, to 
say that “Utilitarianism isn straightfor- 
wardly empirical theory of morality" is 
to ignore the value judgments which 


ment, and in particular the special 
problems , of applying the idea of 
informed doitsent to patients suffering 
from disorders of brain function or 
behaviour. The second is Concerned 
with questions arising about ethics, 
such as the neural oasis of value 
judgments, the present stage in the 
l e I?P rnen * soclobiological 

'ncoty,' -and the contribution ■ of 

' efficS b?S 

Section one seemed clearer 1 and 
belter argued than section two, the ttoo 
contributions by Ruth Mackliq being 
particularly stimulating. Writing ffom 
• a L, d ®i >ar menl of community health, 
she dismisses, two aspects of the same 
problem ~ informed consent, especial- 
7y ; with the.. Cognitively impaired * arid. 
I treatment refusals. And she treats h 
'Ori renge of tradirionaJ concepts in 
ittepical ethics - speh-as autonomy, 1 
. paternalist and "best interest of the. 


to ignore the value judgments which 
must be made in assessing what will 
couiif as the best consequences for n 
majority or an individual. 

Whereas the authors in the first 
section ail assume that conflicts of 
value will inevitably arise in mcdicul 
contexts, sonie of (he authors in the 
second section assert with cautious 
optimism that developments in the 
neurological or behavioural sciences 
may make it possible to settle these 
value-confUcts. In the introduction, 
Fred Plum, chairman of the depart- 
ment of neurology at Cornell Universi- 
ty, and Donald Pfaff, of the Labora- 
1 ? ^ Neurabiology and Behaviour al 
the Rockefeller University, claim: 
i he increasing explanatory powers of 
the neural ana behavioural sciences 
may eventually offer for the first time 
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this possibility but is poorly elabo- 
ra, ed . Naturalistic ethics, however, 
may be well enough elaborated to 
make one sceptical of this claim. These 
authors (ancf also Pfa« in his final 
essay) mvalldly move from • premises 
that we can easily accipt - that there is 
a neutal basis for ethical behaviour as 
for any other kind of human activity, 
and that scientists are making headway 
in understanding it - to the false 
conclusion that neurology (or any 
other science) could become a “closed 
logical qystem rationalizing choices! 1 — 
in other words, could tell us what we 
ought to do. 

• The other essays in section two are 
largely concerned with themes in 
socipbioiogy. As in the first section, 
.[ e J s l n,llch of interest, but the 
authors have taken less trouble to 
make themselves intelligible. The 

SSI? n°!! n ? eer of the Institute of 
Animal Behaviour at ' Rutgers Uni- ' 

anol ber excellent example of 
. ^ t 5 an . ^ me l 'of the Coqperaliori . 
between philosbphers; and biokigists. ■ 
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Hominid 

strategies 

European Economic Prehistory: 
ancwapprouch 
by Robin Donnell 
Acudcmic Press, £15.00 
ISBN0 122091809 

In what ways is this a new approach to 
European prehistory? it is certuiniy 
new in replacing dour technical prose 
with a highly colourful turn of phrase. 
To describe the Neanderthals us the 
“typically horrible product of a dunk 
and murky gene pool in whicli the 
earliest upper palaeolithic peoples had 
most wisely refused to bathe" may not 
be the epitome of academic conven- 
tion, but it’s certainly unforgettable. 
Throughout this very readable book 
Dcnncll casts such pearls among the 
faunal remains of prehistoric Euro- 
pean swine. 

It also claims to provide a new 
“^mjswork. Gone are the Lower, 
Middle and Upper Palaeolithic, cor- 
nerstones of premstory, to be replaced 
by phases based on behavioural rather 
than typological criteria. Phase one 
covers a vast span of time prior to 
about naif a million years ago, when 
hominids only sporadically occupied 
Europe. Phase two, lasting until 
approximately 30,000 years ago, shows 
the first permanent occupation of 
Europe by hominids, but hominids 
lacking the behavioural complexity of 
modern man. Phase three sees the 
emergence of fully modern behaviour, 
followed by a sequence of de-glacia- 
tion from 16,000 years ago, in which 
incipient food production develops. 
This leads to phase four: foil food 
production. 

What is new- and valuable here is 
Dennclls reassessment of continuity 
a ™ change in prehistory. Whereas 
■HSte workers have viewed the 
Palaeolithic as a static period of hunt- 
ing and gathering, with a clean break 
agriculture swept across the conti- 

S ent, pennell .argues that the real 
iscomuiuity is witn the appearance of 
anatomically modem mao- The de- 
velopment of food production is seen 
as a continuation of indigenous human 
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psychiatric and psychoanalytinhw 
:is well as the law. A true inMt&i 
plinuriiin, he works comfortably bfi 
three areas. He hopes that. W| 
seen from his work what the pifc 
sophical approach to the proWmuti 
law and psychiatry can yield, oKwj 
will equip themselves accordingly:"!: 
work m ibis field philosophers DNdu 
know us uiuch about lawandpqdfr 
ry as lawyers and psychiatrists writ 
know ubout philosophy”. 

Jean Floud 

Jean Floiul is an honorary feUott f 
Nuffield College, Oxford, and o 
i rumor (with Warren Yotad 4 
"Ihmgeruiixncss and Criminal JuXi 
f'WSI ). She am Principal of Ntwrlan 
College, Cambridge, from 
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adaptation to environmenlal citcut 
stances. Apart from this, bowl 
Donnell's new framework awn 
principally of shifting some bounauB 
ny a few thousand years (no p 
mailer for lime -happy archaeology 
If the framework Is not 


findings of science would seem to be 
' quite misplaced. 

Should we then admire science for 
! its methods rather than its results'? 
: According to Popper, for instance, the 
virtue ofscicnce is not that it getsatthc 
truth (it doesn't), but that it is always 
. open to criticism. And other phiio- 
’ sophers have other theories of the 
essence of scientific method. But this 
tine of thought also fits ill with the facts 
!' of history. Past scientists seem to have 
[ • changed their methods as much as they 
l; have changed their theories. True, 


ii me irumcworx » 
new, is the interpretation? Ceriaiwj. 
is economic, whereas previously nt* 
been cultural- The P rc | 1 ' 5l0I L, 
Europe is u story of changing 
enee strategies, not changiw 
uric facts. Here Dcnncll s ww* 
poses the people behind the arc 
picul record, something notamy » 
mg in older texts. 

The actual approach to 
prehistory, however, Is 
novel. Rather, it is a 
old-fashioned Cambridge 

nomy, with its 
and Amcricun middle-rang® 
which is used to tear down th* 
cnccs of the old framework _. 


[' there are periods during which good 
;.. scientists nave acted like Popperian 
1 felsificationists (or Baconian inauctiv- 
: , itti, or Kuhnian dogmatists, or wliat- 
[ ever). But then there are other periods 
| ' during which equally good scientists 
have adopted quite different methodo- 
, logical principles, or no discernible 
•; methodologies at all. 

■, But what then is distinctive ubout 
'. nence, what then does direct the 
!*' wcatific enterprise? Both Kurt Htib- 
i| net and Dudley Shapere argue thnt wc 
| would look to science itself to answer 
: these questions. There is no external 
, standpoint from which we can show 
that science gets at “the truth”, or 
conforms i to some absolute standard or 
• Nationality". Rather, wc should rcc- 
> 'hat the scientific tradition is 
.ww In the business of developing 
news about what counts os a good 
theory, and should abandon any 
; attempt to derive a timeless final 

■ IiT Wr I? l ^ s question by purely 
;■ pMosophical means. 

;' Hcbncr ' s ^ok has been something 
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narrative but often J 
new interpretations rrojn a 'w. 
ulternatives. For example, J* Lj 
missed on technical ^ 'Lm 


missed on technical 

grounds the adequacy of mojF^, 
al and typological cydence it gj 
information on 
among the Neanderthals. 


of a success in his native Germany, f can 
perhaps see why. It gives the reader a 
confident introduction to recent de- 
velopments in Anglo-American phi- 
losophy of science, showing how even 
a philosophical tradition which tradi- 
tionally defers to science has come to 
question science's credentials. And 
Htibncr interleaves a number of help- 
ful descriptions of episodes from the 
history of science with his philosophic- 
al narrative. But, in spite of these 


inds room 


ai narrative, cut, in spite ot these 
virtues, 1 suspect that English-speak- 
ing readers will find Hiibner’s book 
lacking in philosophical sophistication. 

For example, on the question of the 
standing or his own claims about 
science. Hiibner suggests that even if 
wc cannot take first-order scientific 
claims about the world 8t face value, 
wc can at least be sure of “meta- 
theoretical" claims about how scien- 
tists who accept given theories will see 
the world. Correspondingly on the 
question of truth, HUber finds room 
for a “relational” concept of truth - 
that is, truth according to a particular 
system of scientific thought - while 
insisting on the rejection of any "abso- 
lute" notion of truth . When it comes to 
the question of whether his account of 
science implies relativism, HQbner 
suggests that since scientific develop- 
ments are driven by the elimination of 
underlying inconsistencies, science 
progresses by the increasing “harmo- 
nization” ot systems of scientific 
thought. And in response to the worry 
that there is nothing in his story to 
validate the scientific tradition as a 
whole, as opposed to, say, mythical 
ways of thinking. Hiibner concedes 
that there are indeed many virtues in 
such alternative, non-tcchnological 
modes of thought. 

These are lightweight thoughts, 
generated by residual hankerings Tor a 
philosophical standpoint external to 
science. Readers familiar with recent 
Anglo-American developments will be 
aware of their inability to withstand 
any serious philosophical pressure, 
ana arc iike/y to wonder whether 
HUbner's translators might not have 
done better to leave him in German. 

Shapere's book also contains work 
available in another form, though in 
this case the material was originally in 
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■' ^ tanrte Buxton 
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men and women work within the 
scientific mode of thought, and so have 
iu> serious option but to adopt the 
developing standards of truth or 
adniirahk-ncss that the scientific irudi- 
lion bequeaths us. It is true - indeed, it 
is built into the scientific enterprise - 
that there is room for science to err on 
any particular issue. Bui short of 
specific reasons fur doubting specific 
claims, this mere possibility of error is 
no reason for denying any particular 
thing that science says. 

The trouble with Shapere is that in 
his sophistication he ends up saying 
very little at all. It is all very well being 
told that science itself develops views 
about what counts ns a good theory, 
and that there is no advantaged stand- 
point by which to transcend such 
views. But this leaves important ques- 
tions unanswered. In particular, it fails 
to tell us what is wrong with those 
people (and there are plenty of them) 
who don’t go along with science’s 
claims. 

What Shapere fails to recognize is 
the need to make some concessions to 
the naive attitude (hat scientists find 
out about things. If there is something 
right about science, and wrong with 
people who reject it, it is surely (hat in 
some sense the claims of science 
correspond to the facts better than 
those of other modes of thought. 
Shapere does at one point allow that 


there is some significance to the notion 
of truth as correspondence, but fur him 
this lies merely in the- thought that 
science might always be wrung. Falli- 
bility is indeed a cormlury of the 
correspondence notion of truth. But it 
is scarcely the essence of the notion, 
and by suggesting that it is. Shapere 
shows he docs not take the idea of 
correspondence seriously, and renders 
himself unable to explain wlint is 
worthwhile ubout the scientific tradi- 
tion. 

Of course, such an explanation of 
the worth of science is itself best given 
from within science. Realism about 
science should itself be located as part 
of (lie scientific world- view. Such an 
“internal'' realism would be consonant 
with Shapere's general line of thought. 
But Shapere himself does not develop 
it. And, ironically, in thereby suggest- 
ing that the claims of science do not 
correspond to anything beyond them- 
selves, he cuts the ground away from 
under his own feet. For science itself 
disagrees, and Shapere, for all his 
sophistication, ends up defending a 
philosophical position which stands 
outside science, 

David Papineau 

David Papineau is lecturer in the 
history ana philosophy of science at the 
University of Cambridge. 


journals. Reason and the Search for 
Knowledge is a collection of twenty or 
so articles written by Shapere during 
the past thirty years. And in this ense 
too, worthy though the material is. 
there is room to question whether it 
warrants rc-publishing. 

Not that one coutd accuse Shapere 
of Inck of sophistication. Shapere sides 
with Hiibner in liis concern to reject 
absolutist views of scientific method 
without being driven to relativism. But 
he is not one to take refuge in 
lightweight banalities. Thus, there is 
, nothing in Shapere of the idea that 
truth is only sysicm-rclntivc, or that 
other traditions of thought are as 
admirable as ours, or other such 
self-destructive bromides. We modern 


logic of the juxtaposition of topics 
which do not seem to be explicitly 
related, and this will present a difficul- 
ty for the mathematically uninitiated. 

Indeed, it seems qt times as if the 
author lias been tempted to forget the 
readership at which the book is 
directed. For example, In an early 
chapter, “Back to basics", which is 
largely devoted to elementary ideas of 
numbers and calculation, we suddenly 
encounter an integral involving the 
logarithmic function. This may be 
deliberate shock tactics, but it is hardly 
likely to encourage the hesitant raider 
to read further. This is especially 
unfortunate, for it is not until the next 
page that the statement that the inleg- 
ratis “the formula for the number pf 
primes up to any number x" is correctly 
qualified by the epithet "approxi- 

m However, as so often happens where 
an author is not himself a practising 
historian, it is the use of historical 
references that is the least satisfactory 
aspect of the book. It is not just that 
historical material is viewed with the 
"anachronistic spectacles" of today, 
but that the material itself is not 
infrequently misleading or simply m- 
iwrwt. For example, Greek numerals 
are confined to the. later alphabetical 
forms qnd the Roman system « pre- 
sented as “making improvements , the 
Greek alphabetical numerals are de- 
scribed as “a far inferior system ° 
that of the Egyptians; the rUMAP 
between. tallying symbols and the later 
Chinese numerals, as presented, sug- 
gests a direct descendant; and bac- 
cheri is said to be the first to show 
other geometries possible . Ca rtto tf 
said to have “recognised the sign rules 
for multiplication (does this suggest 



Mithras Saccularis (Houses leads, Northumberland). From Martin 
Henig’s Religion in Roman Britain, published by Batsford at £25.00. 


priority?), yet lie is not mentioned in 
connexion with the study of probabil- 
ity arising from games of chance, said 
to begin with the Pascal-Fermat cor- 
respondence. 

The use of pi as the symbol for the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter is said to be due to the 
Greeks; and the Arabs are said to have 
added the zero to the Hindu numeral 
system. Boole’s first and major work is 
ignored in favour of his later Laws of 
Thought, and Boolean algebra (as now 
understood) is confused with that in 
Boole's writings. The Arabic (not 
Hindu-Arabic) numerals are said to 
have been “introduced" into Europe 
by translations of Al-Khowarizmi s 
works; nlathematics to take account of 
sudden change is said to have origin- 
ated with Christopher Zeeman and 
Rend Thom; and Buxton repeats the 
myth about the shattering nature of the 
Pythagorean discovery of. incommen- 
surables. Although most of these 
assertions would be challenged by any 
competent historian, they can be 
found all too often in the more popular 
mathematical books with a historical 
flavour. 

Perhaps most serious of all, howev- 
er, is the assertion that “the develop- 
ment of number sense in the pre- 
school child mirrors Its development 
over millennia of prehistory in the 
development of the human race - a 
dangerous doctrine that ignores the 
very different environment in which 
the contemporary pre-school child 

le arns about number. 

Graham Flcgg 

Graham Flege is reader in mathematics 
atthe Open university. . 


form uf the information to be pre- 
sented. The first essential is simple, 
clear writing and speaking, tuneu to 
the wavelength uf your audience. Is 
that an inborn art. associated with a 
talent for simple, clear thinking, or can 
it he learnt as a craft? Barbara GastiTs 
practical hints on "writing effectively'' 
arc as wise as any such precepts can he, 
and most effectively presented. Da not 
be deceived by the gentle and easy 
tone of this hook, with its delightfully 


Iron 
beneath 
the velvet 

Presenting Science to the Public 
by Barbara Gaatel 
ISIPress,S17.95andSI1.95 
ISBN 089495 028 2 and 029 2 

Public understanding of science is one 
of those good things of which we 
always seem to have too little, ahd feel 
that.yve could never have' too much. 
With the best will in the world, we 
educate apd popularize - and are 
continually disappointed with our 
meagre achievements. This feeling of 
frustration may not be justified, for 
scientific knowledge is vast, and only 
accessible in fragments. The question 
is not how much people ought to know, 
but how they approach and grasp the 
information they need. All me same, 
most scientists are distressed at public 
attitudes towards, science, and would 
like to change them. 

That Utopianproject is possibly a 
little arrogant. The public has its own 
views on what it wants or needs to 
know about science, and its own 
motives in opening or closing its minds 
to our messages. There can be no 
improvement in the public under- 
standing of science without a parallel 
improvement in the scientist’s under- 
standing of the public, add a humble 
accommodation to its ways. 

This humility pan begin with the 


apt cartoons, and its helpful lists of 
those ponderous wordy phrases that 
“have the capacity to have negative 
effects on optimal elucidation" - sorry, 
“can harm good explaining”. There is 
iron beneath the velvet. The basic 
principles of good writing a re perfectly 
straightforward: the dmicuhy is to 
discipline yourself to apply them ruth- 
lessly to every sentence and para- 
graph. 

But there is far more to the business 
of presenting science to the public than 
an inarticulate and illiterate scientist 
trying to compose intelligible messages 
to be sent to non-scientists. This book 
describes the professions and institu- 
tions through which these messages 
arc transmitted - the science writers, 
the editors, the television and radio 
reporters, the publishers, the news- 
papers, and the broadcasting media. 
Both science <md society are now so 
complex that the interlace between 
them hasdeveloped itsown specialized 
organs and functions. The modern 
working scientist has no direct chan- 
nels of communication with the public. 
All chat he or she would like to say is 
filtered through an elaborate network 
of minds and machines, and may come 
out on the other side quite differently 
from what was intended. 

Gan these distortions and misrepre- 
sentations be avoided? Probnbly not. 
Scientific and popular notions and 
attitudes may be so ill-matched that 
messages cannot be transmitted be- 
tween them unless they go through 
several stages of reconstruction, in- 
deed, some scientific institutions now 
find it necessary to have their own 
internal “Public Information Offices" 
to mediate between (heir scientific 
employees and the representatives of 
the media. Nowadays, when informal 
procedures break down, there seems 
no alternative to a bureaucratic fix. 

It is evidently quite essential for 
scientists to understand the work of 
professional science journalists, and to 
collaborate sympathetically with 
them. Gastel's main concern is with 
the practical problems that can arise 
when either party demands too much 
of the other in this uneasy partnership. 
Again, do not be deceived by her free 
and easy tone of voice. Her advice Is 
quiet, but shrewd. More often than 
not, it is, simply, “think il possible you 
are mistaken '. It is well to realise, for 
example, that journalists have no con- 
trol over the cuts made by editors to fit 
an article into the page, and are often 
as horrified as their scientific friends by 
the sensational headlines under which 
their sober stories appear. 

Although popularization of science 


is a worldwide activity, it does hnve its 
cultural variations. This book is writ- 
ten for American conditions, where 
there is less serious science on televi- 
sion than in the newspapers, and 
where the radio Is rubbish. In Dritain, 
the prime media for science features 
and news are television and radio, but 
even our quality national newspapers 
may not do quite as well os their 
American counterparts. In fact, for ail 
our griping about sensationalism, tri- 
viality ana anti-science bias, contem- 
porary British science writing is some- 
thing to be proud of. Our science 
writers themselves may not feel that 
way because they are squeezed be- 
tween (wo antipathetic communities, 
with contradictory valued. To the sci- 
entists they are representatives of (he 
media, whose activities seem so wild 
and irresponsible: to their own editors, 
on the other hand, science writers 
seem as specialized and marginal to 
real life as science itself. Their difficult 
job should be aided by this admirable 
little book, which tells the rest of us 
how it is actually done. 

John Ziman : ■ 

John Ziman is a visiting professor in the 
departments of humanities and social 
and economic studies at Imperial Col- 
lege, London. 


A TseaTch bibliography has been com- 

K iled by Felicity Henwood and Gra- 
am Thomas of the Science Policy 
Research Unit and published as Scien- 


ce ; Technology and Innovation by 
Wheat she of Rooks (Harvester Press) 
at £28.50. 
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GLASGOW: Dr R. M. tfe |j R„ Cl 
Hrolessui I. Lam h anil Professor C. D. 
Wilkinson, IM6.KQ0 from SERC 
fliEhium niobaic device iccKnoIngles 
and complcmcninry male rials lechnol- 
Dr c. R. Slanlcy. £138.123 from 
SERClMllEerti*l|i of GaSh AIGaSI, 
and related alloys for opio-clcclronic 

£1 OA.hSO from SERC (hiinuhlync 
phase locked loop for use in receivers 
or cohcrcni opiical communlca lions 
sysleins); Professor C. D. Wilkinson. 
Dr P. J. tt. Laybnurn and Dr C. R 
Slanlcy. tW1.m from SERC (semi- 
conductor integrated optics base lech- 
™]a«y: JQERS): Professor G. W. 
Kirby, £21.750 from SERC (biosynthe- 
uc studies using precursor analogues): 
Professor C. J. W Brooks. £26,430 
from SERC (eticilailon. of stress 
meianollics In capisciims and related 
plant materia Is); Dr A M. Lackic 
&I.92U from SERC (molecular com-' 
position of surfaces which either evade 
or are recognized by Insect immune 
system); Professor R. P. Ferrier. 
£8,000 From SERC (quantiiativc eva- 
luation of radiation enhancL-d di ffusiun 
‘" m i ?!H rla , ls,: P ^™? r *■ s Hughes. 
£95.649 from SERC (cxpcrimcninl 
P* l 5 ,,de Phj-slcs equipment); Dr R. II. 
Wilson. £51.189 from MRC (structure 
and expression of nmmnulian gfuta- 
rnine synthetase gene); Dr fi. T. 
Jacobs, £79.4*9 from MRC (nuclear- 
coded mitochondrial genes from 
mammalian cells); Dr E. H. Coombs 
and Professor K. Vickcrman. £14.446 
frrnn MRC (spectrophotometer); Dr 
J. M. Lackic. Dr J. V. Forrester and 
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SSffiS Honorary degrees 


j* 4 PwJfrtJ; Mr J. Farrish . ‘’r.lfi.fris 
from MSC (liisiurical thesaurus of 
English); Dr M. B. Hodgkins. £24.927 
from Scottish Home and Health De- 
partment (molecular defects causing 
target tissue rcsisiancc tu androgens); 
L- r< \te*? r M. MaiSttcen and Dr 
K. Whaley. L46.720 from SH HD (c-im- 

E lemeni synthesis by hcpatocvics); Dr 
>. J. Plan and Dr H. Bncskl, £9.23* 
SHHD (region of plasmid RP4 
DNA affecting growth and pigmenta- 
tion in Scmtim marcescens); Dr G. 
Mellwainc, Dr F. A. Boddy and Miss 
M. J. Smalls, £37.432 from SHHD 
in Scoiiirii infants). 
SHEFFIELD: Trufcssor D. J I LcwN 
£37.452 from AFRC (interrela- 
tionship! between carhun'pliusphiir- 
qus metabolism in hiotrophic nssocia- 
lionsl; Dr G. M. Blackburn. £1.300 
from Amersham Imcrnaiionnl pic 
(phosphortius-coniaining ligands)- 
Professor T. D. Wilson. £405 from 


Professor J'. C. Wilkinson. £30.628 
from MRC (conncciivc tissue mod- 
ification by invading leucocytes studies 
m an hi vitro model system); Dr D. P. 
Lead er. JtJri.617 from Muscular Dys- 
cninjt und com- 
Profcssor J. A. 
MRC (siaff 


Irophy Group, (screening und com- 
er genes): Pro 
iimpson. £25.000 from 
salaries and running costs), deparl- 
rology. Southern General 


£ 


F. M. Mnirin, 
Nuffield Foundation 


mem of ncu __ 

Hospiml); Professor 

120.572 from Nuffi... 

(cl'cnt access to social work records): 
Dr I. R. Griffiths. £30.829 from Wcfl- 
cjime Trust (feline ifysuutonornfn: Key- 
Gaskc'l syndrome); Dr S. Solomoft. 

B " l|5lt Egg Marketing 
Hoard (shell breakage ns Influenced by 
mammalian Inver of the shell); p r .if«- 

1 7 ~ fr,,ni Drilish 
Heart Fnundutiun (fellowship); Mr D 
MacLennan. £39.000 from Glasgow 
pisinct Council (private sceior;hnu>t- 
mg renewal daiahasc); Dr J. || 
fram Ucnarlmcnl of 
Trade and Industry ( multicomponent 
imuid mixture viscosity)- Dr F A 
Huntingford. £20.62) ■'from Nniurai 
Environment Research Council (ecn- 
aIuL? of [ eedin B *”11 growth in the 
n Dr *"■ F - Hipkins 

r nd A - D - Doney, £49.174 

from NERC (inhilttion of lighi-reoe- 
J™* k l ' f . Photosynthesis in marine 
nanoDhyionlnokton by h«n-v me mis): 

fV? jio r ™»«s! Dr h: Duncan, 
172.4^,8 from UkAEA (radionuclides 
In environment of Dounreay IJ); p ro . 
fe5si.ir R. N. M. MucSwecn. £11.705 
from Brewers Society (immune 
rncchanlsiiK in alcoholic liver disease)- 

SpMiSSSIlSSSS: 

/ , j W British I lean Foundation 
(gated thallium sdntigrnpliy in coron- 
ary heart disease}; ProfcssuT A. Mur- 
ray Harper. £34.335 from lloechsl 
(punne derivatives und brain flow- 
Professor F. 
Willett. £10-1,832 from Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission (teaching olds and 
lrgma cataloguing): Mr D. Blank. 


□ritish Library (discussions on INS1S 
and ESPRIT): Professor T D. WII- 
son. £2.940 from British Library 
(word.nroccssor): Dr P. A. Houston. 
£43 612 from British Telecom (study 
und_ fabrication of optoelectronics 
n?c! p n ^S n J ,: p ™fcssor J. Knoufcdcn, 
£151.087 from DHSS (Medical Care 
Kc ) L *“reh unit): Professor J. P. Frisbv 

FcoP r , T ' R G- ? rct!n - frorii 
EhRl (computer language fur cogni- 
Ovc and experimental psychology); 
Pr °'« s )> r A Suiclirfc. £2lLl lu from 
tsKv. (comparison of tccunsiniction 
expwicnees or French and UK cities. 
1945-J3); Dr D. E. Radley . £77.751) 

f^AV> E . , ?i t T l,, l. Ec ' in,,mic Community 
CODUS dniabnnk); Professor D E 
Lusomhe £47.100 f„, m Leverhu'lmc 
Tni-.! tcwrdfnaiiun ufeiliifuns uf Peter 
AKcl.ird): Dr H. A. Davies. £10.250 
rriini Luc.is Group .Seniccs Lid mid 
Stnitish Education Denariment 
(ptniiunent mjgnei alloys hy rapid 

IIloIj. £I5J4] ftoni Manpower Scr- 
S Qn,rni ^ io 1. (Sheffield Ediica- 
(km Information Service f or Adults): 
P 1 A -B. Davks-Jonoa, £6.780 
from MRC (UK-TIA aspirin trial)- 
Department* of Psvchiatry and Medic- 
al Genetic*. £I6.38S from MRC (ratty 
and metabolism in nbrohlasis from 
paiwnts with non -ketotic dicarboxylk 
acidurias): Profcssnr R. G. o. RuhuII 

MRC r J '. A Kp ,, N lcr ’ from 

fr S'*****?* function and cells 
from human himu): Professor M. W. 

°,r Cr ‘ f™*n Ministry uf Anri- 

ciijiurv, Fisheries and Fond (plum cell 

SSS fflinfA- j. Vis! 

hinh v O I ' ItbMMcteristics of 
mJ c k y r'r ,:rjClS i" (1 '"‘pact with 
r Pr l n / L 7. sor F - A. Benson. 

Swesi-frw 1 ?* 0 co-axinl 
aiL 0r Anderson and Dr 
„ “I s ?":. from MoD (nro- 
^ctkm of haihllnus): Profcssur 6. J. 

Du vies. £34,295 Irom MoD (texture 

m i^r Rob l “ in “ nd Dr J - E - Sllch, 

In a r 5?”5 MoD fromputer modeli- 
ng «r GaAs and InP Field effect 
transistors); Dr D E IBSI 


Veterinary surgeon Janies 
Wight (right) - otherwise the 
author James Herrfot - has 
been awarded an honorary 
DVetSc by Liverpool Universi- 
ty- 

Other honorary degrees con- 
ferred by the university are: 
DSc: Professor Hou Ren-Zhi, 
professor of geography Uni- 
versity of Peking. 

LLD: Sir Peter Scott, chnirinan 
of the World Wildlife Fund. ' 
DLltt: Ms Margaret Rule, 
director of archaeology for the 
Mary Rose Trust. 

LLD: Mr Herbert Burclmall, 
registrar or the University of 
Liverpool since 1962; Lord 
Hunter of Newington, vice 
chancellor and principal of the 
University of Birmingham 
from 1966 to 1981. 

DMed: Dr Norah Walker, In- 
ternationa] authority on the 
diagnosis of bone disease by 
radiology, 
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(geology); n, rt \ 01 


RSfWi QUEEN’S: Readerships; 

Dr D. W. Aril (mechanical und indust- 
rial engineering); Ur R. j. Crawford 

in5*Sr 7 r ni r ,ndl t l,i " 1 

l|n,r ‘-' “" ,1 

Senior lettureshlpa: Mr J. F. Hmdlev 

Dr W M ,n f r A '' c '«wr (music); 
s • Cl ’ m P u,l f Mdeni'c); l)r 

i' «;•*' t?? science); Dr 

1 S f .amble (declncal engineering); flufe ImmE 1 

irWSiStaEEjftt 

J*;, Uxdii'eul scieni-t-); Mr D. S. Dr D Efll* 

history); Dr B 
and efecirlol e 
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faieneej; Mr |i S 
JoiniMm (emnnmie hikI kikIhI history)! 
IJT v . J. iJilimer tpurc anil ann|f«| 
physics); Dr I). I-. w. McCiir i ck 
(pathology); Mr R. M. MeKeiig 
puiler seienee); l) r J. |(. |»|] t | 1L . r 


ibmii. 


P™ cn ‘ s .| : , Dqwr'mcm of Botany. 
£-62.040 from Noturnf EnviromiiL-nt 
Research Cnuneil (NERC Unit „f 
Cnnipamiivc Plant Ecology ); Dr T. 

Bp .=W-«WU from NATO 
Dvlutliv tJiffusum m simple liquids); 
ftokswir B. H. Brown, ilU.OtW fr - 
(Jxfiini InsirumciKs ' 


i- j r “ ,ltslru niciiis Group pic ( u n- 
Hwdnilvniinl lumnarnnl, y j : Professor 
M. W. Fcmler. £17.713 irom Plant 
bvlence Ltd (prmliiciiim of vauUhi hy 
plant cell cultures); Professor M. \V. 

p|unl Scltnc *-' 
Ud (tobacco hloiimss): Profcssur 

Siu?!', 112 ' 308 fron ' Pl «nt 

Km.rp^v* ,, re“ ii Mr 

OV.U95 from Plant Science Ltd 

wm-Atiriifta 

rroiii Joseph Rowntree Memorial Trust 
(ultler'y persuns Ullj „. rtllfcs . 

^A^ker, £1 IJW5 from Koval 
jonei) Ipiilaingranhie sensor f„r 
measurement of nfcotnsynllietlc „ S - 
jgen evolution); l*n)fe«or J. R. Uil- 
mim. £36,334 from SI-RC (formal 
Pinure analysis); l)r J. II. Mnrsh mid 
ftofessur P. N. RolMon, £I.W,ni« 
j”' 1 ’ 1 SE RC (dedicated phololumincs- 


£124 

on 


FMlIlrewiT' c , n ' f 7 < Shc,, '>cU Central 
I acllfty). Dr J. B. Messenger. £51,150 

s (ncunipharmacology of 
volnur change in ccpholopmlsj; Dr 

jOFR? rk ? r ' fn,m SERC 

1 .. vi.“ “IB waveleneih M ID-Ill 
H’fJfS! P l,res ): Professor J. P. Frisbv 
. £6.1X10 from SERC (Alvoy inlclllcenl 

1 “ ^ — a as yts . 



NMR vjKClroseopv and ■ppliuuinns); 
Irofessor I . N. Uohsun, Dr P A 
Houston and Dr J. S. Unh.-ns' 
£135,929 from SERC (JOF.RS - prog- 
romme scmi-comliicior inlcgniloJ «n- 

! io w f C r hrch ?SB r . ,: Mr “ 

I19.KAI from bLKl (non-ik-Mnuilve 

testma methods for siruetiirnl nuiMi- 
ryliProfes^orl. G. AuMiii and Dr 
I. M. Scare. £82. It) l from S ERL’ (two 
beam luminescence and lifetime stu- 
dies on defect states in iiminphims 
silicon and crystal supcrlulticcs); Pro- 
fessor Galbraith und Dr F. II. 
Coniblcy. £3,443 from SERC (muon 

5!l«i l “> an o vc , clor n, ' ;s, ’ n Phulupru- 
duction); Professor (). W. Grecn- 

fr ‘ ,ni MsRCWprhg Kcseuirh 
and Manufacturcn Assucimion (hyd- 
rogen enihrilileiuenl ■mldv-cmbrillh.-- 
inem of electro- plater I high eaibon 
skcls); Professor C. W. |>,m n 
fit) (MM) from Miicfliefil Area Iknllli 
m»v" ,r i , ( y r { | - | MpUaN lymplHi- 

SwIlhJnlink . 

£111.940 1 from SlielFITuirnlon Research 
l cn re (gas surety research); Professor 

ii'iimTt; “‘r 1 tr(,m S 1 *' 1 " 1 Wiuk 

SF fSBLfWWB- 

evil lev hnnlngy); Professor J. Swithon- 
Kr Si A i llKA,; A (iinnlcll- 

hlg of fluidicduvlees for Irnnsponniioit 
metering and ranlrol of luidics); Dr S 

Heal ,h Orgaiilzaifon (Infertility siu- 


(.■griciilturai und foml bacteriology); 
Dr A. CillnhUir (auriailiurni f, H nl hac- 
icriukwyii Ur J. (f. Riddell (tlrerapeu- 
ksan , l pjinrmniMlojry); Ur N. Walker 
(crop and unimnl pruduelion). 

Appointments 

.^P^sjstsjs 

l e? i,y ' s n linki wil11 ,he new 

uffi ld c ^ fcncc p ** rk - 1 is Mr John 
a ( c l l,a, ™»" nr 'lie international 

gSSSc ° r8 * nlza,nn ' 5 

R?t| AST ’rs Q V EEN ' S! Lw'brMhlps: 
um i rn T Dcvlnc f c, wnputcr science); 

i An ? c Fcn, on (law); John 
»n L H« C , ,pLjblic Rvvln Rooney 
(public law); Dr Paul Bcw (political 
science). ' 

SIIEFPIKI.D. Lectureships: Dr S. M. 

J tether (puediu tries); Dr M | edic 

Chairs 

Hie University of Edinburgh lias 
mi in hi need uniKiinlnieiits to two 
cliairs. Ur Colin T. Whitu-moic lias 
been appointed to the chair of animal 
production in vuvxevsi.i,, Professor 
} rv‘sc , )H. A filmier dean of 
inc school of fine .nls mid music at the 
University or East Anglia. Mr F. C. 
l-eniie. has been appointed to ihe 
Watson (.onion chair of fine art. 
nK . University of Glasgow has 
appointed Dr John C. Brown to the 


IDURCIh 

unity 
poraiy); R. S, 


...vauicgy 

Daubc (community 


i zsssr**$t 


BinS&oif 1 ^ 

M. G. Awleb 


(conservative dentistry -both ^ 
ary and part-time): 

mfes); 


lime); R. 
Rose (Ed^J 


fprclen siiufeois-ieaipor 


b 

vessel 

engineering); J. E. Himu!a6| 
yjE - jemporary); aTrvI 
(orthopaedic surgery- lempm.-,, 

H. Maclradfpsycholow-itti 

and part-time); C. 0.lUol 
design and regional phony). 


newly established chair riasinda 
The chair was creaied a pvTii 
iiniversily's acadeadt drntTi 
plan which includes praam 
further collaboration mmnrii 
I caching between the (kpmra 
nniuralphilosophy and ulnmr 
Dr B. T Williams has been mi 
In Ihc chair of commuoilyiuu 
the Univcrsily of Sheffield. 

Dr Michael L. HllchmiD.uerl 
Hirer at Ihc University of Salhti 
been appointed to the Ymmgdii 
chemistry In the Unneiutydld 
elyde. 
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Awards 

.lliv Royal Siviely bus elected the 
follow nig foreign meiulicts; Piofessur 
.■Vi " l ’ 1 ( ’Clines, nrnfessni m i|,e 
vim-ge lie 1-r.utcc, Paris, in iixognj- 

tioii luhis major Innovations hi Ihcorc- 
i i l * ,y si KN; |,, " ,l ' w,r R I laaffinaii. 
J 'V"» A. Newman pirofcvsnr of pliysical 
science at Cornell Univcrsily. (m con- 
tribuikms j,. iheotcllcal ehunlsiry; 

1 1' 'lessor M. Meselsoil. Cnhol i'rofev 
Mir nf Natural Science. I luivmil. for his 

Publications 

The 1985 trillion or Ihc Nalflit Hand- 
hook qf dtnnt and advanced courses In 
InsilluiM/colfeges or HE. polytechnic* 
■nd unlvenity denartrnenla uf educa- 
tion l* now available price £7.50 post 
free from Lund Humphries, The Coun- 
BD88DH DrUmmond Road ' Bradford 


work on scmicuiucrvailve DNAu» 
llon;ProfcsvrO. E. Palade.p^fe* 
of cell biology al Yak Unner^V] 


similes on Ihc ullrASlmciiuccfkiW 
deal cells, Professor C. WifePtl 
lessor of physics. Harvard U»ff> 


and senior reu-urth offtrer n® 
for work in high energy pfyslafii 
will. II. UssinE.prorcswrrflj® 
misiry in the Uohffltl J 
(‘upeiihiigcn, for work on irtneB 
passive transport of ioni airao 
inenibrnnes nml on thr fimtlW)' 
secretory epjthclia. 

Events 

The Arts Council 
1066: English Ramfitip* 
1066-1200 at London’s BJ 
ward Gallery did not «*■ 
Sunday, as was listed taR 
week’s arts events flwjjf 
has been extended to JwP 
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teSeafcflSimlnvItadforlhofotlow- 
b*pub far which upllcatlona close 
MnMa shown. SALARIES (under 
mlH md unlHi othemlaa mated) 
"UMm^ Pnrfaaaor SA61.00B; 
**«h FlBotr t A80.B91 -S A24 , 04 7 ; 
b«H( 1AJ44S3-U31.M4. Further 
Mill M epakathw procedure* 
uytasWatnsdfiwn The Aeodeilon 
Untvanltle. 
»* Cordon Square, London 
S* yP ■h* applies Ilona are 
bfad direct to the Unlvratty. 


FellawThip Scheme. Appolnlmcnl will t>c Fur 
(ODlriR lemi of ap 10 ihrec yean tubjecl 10 
a ullifauory review af'er one year. 
ConJktaies should have a strong baclcnn.und 
In iheriiieliL-al chrmtilry or physics: a strung 
knowledge of molecular urhiial ibeory 
would he edveniaacous. The appointee will 
undertake ptuiodecicn and Auger election 
studies of aioms and rrwlecuki vwih 
Piufruor Larkins, (rum whom (unher 
deiuils may be uhiamed (Tel. 02.202179) 
Applications, including names and 
Addicssri ol three referees and curriculum 
vllac. lo ihe Kcaislrar, Uniieriiiy ol 
Tumanin. DuilUL', O.P.O. tluban. 
Tnsmnnia, Auiiralla 7001, bv 
M Se pi cm her 1984. 


University of Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
MODERN GREEK 

Appointee will icush bolh al 


undergraJujlc and p.nlaraduiie leseti. in a 
Slowing dcpuiimcni nialntv concerned w 
Modem Greek liaguoge, filetalure and 


The University of New South 

Wales 

Sydney 

PROFESSOR OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Application arc lnvlicd fur appoinimem 
«, a Chair of Psychology In ihe Faculty uf 
Biological Sciences which became tacand on 
The leilrcnicel nr Profvisur S.ll. lovibind 
The inher Chair In ihe Schnol ol Psychology 
Is held hr Profeis.jr L.B Brown ti Is 
eapecieu lhai ihe new professor will have 
well -developed inicrsiu in psychology 
geocrally as well as a narncular 
specialisation. 

Enquiries abnul iho Sch.jol may he 
addresses to Professor E.O.P Thompson. 
Dean of ihe laculty nf lllolagkal Sdcnrci. 
f -O. Bin I, Kensington. New South Wales, 

Australia MU. 

Subjecl lo cunsenl hy the linivershy. 
professor may umicilBke a limned amnunl 
of higher c-miuliainc w.jik. 

Ihe Unlvcidly receives Ihe right lu nil 
any ell. II i hy invilalHin 

Uqualny of eiuptuymviil is Ihilvervily 

^UOclobei MM. 


The Unlvaraity of Adelaide 

limited term 
lecturer IN 
JAPANESE STUDIES 

TkrCinu to Asian Sludles seeks a 

bSS™ **«•» econnmfcs or 
«»kfcwy.j, humaniue,. me 

ssswre fB,t » in 

S2vJS W g.y3.b j Mnecred lo help 

5S22th£2£!£s5 how»i» 

^»SSS¥l,»- 

on Japanese 

hSTS 1 """ w J nwr 

^S£ a ‘F r " d 

11 Iks lenlary level wiu 

■Sb iK« eaB,i| 

J*y#a an ihs dunes of 

M^gy*uwd from Ihe Seaiur 
jg^JjMpmar (Penonml) at ihe 

quminj 

gjjfcS^ af.iyss. 


Queensland 

^SS" 

SB sBSg - 

jgsg Sas sar M 

Sefe-T-™-. 

8Sl»l PHYSICS 


siqdrtl? 


SSJ5 & 



sociciy In ihe last Mu centuries. Applicants 
should have appioprlslc qualifications, 
preferably ■ higher degree, bin relevant 
field Fluency m hulb Greek and l-agllsb Is 
csvcnibl 

Ai^voiinmcnti lu U-cluieship, are usually 
niiibatliuiury fn| three yeuis turd Ihe 
llnivcislty reserves lire light nol la proceed 
with any uppolnlment far rinancta! ut other 
icnliins. 

7 Sepicniber lOM. 


University of Melbourne 

THE ZELMAN COWEN 
CHAIR OF LAW 

Applications aie Innied fur ihlv newly 
creaied Chair in the Faculty of Law. 

Ji is not proposed dial ibis Chair ihuuld 
be foimally attached in a particular area of 
legal schulsrihip. Applications are sought 
from lawyers distinguished in teaching, legal 
research or ihe practice uf law 
Salary: tAlJ.QZS per annum. 

The Unhenlit reserves the right to nil 
ihe Chair hv in vita lion. 

11 August WM. 


James Cook University of 
North Queensland 

PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION AND 
HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PEDAGOGICS AND 
SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 
IN EDUCATION 

School of EduoatlM 

Hw appeals*, within the School 
guidelines as amoved by (be Unlversty. 
will be inpoddbie to the Head uf School for 
the planning and oversight of the teaching, 
research ana development Kibriks of (be 
Departnseirl. 

This la a new podrian established as a 
nmaequeree of the formation of a School of 
Education fidlowtni the amalgamation of 
Ihe former TawnsvlH* Collets of Advanced 
Education with the UnfvanHy. The School 
entrants of throe department!, via. Creative 
and Expmshp Studies In Education. 
Pwdigofics aadSckulBc Sudlei la 
Ed txi non. Soda] and Cultural Studies In 
Education. 

Applicants for (he position must have a 
proven record of research and puwkartcn In 
*i (eaci one of (ho foSowlng broad ami. 
viz. educational psychofogy , pedOTgta, 
xleooe idocttina, malhematka eocatlon. 
special edupauon, carrialutn edueaikiBal 
■eamreaui evaluetloa. lo addition, (hpy 
on have Machine eaperkace in a icttUry 
Hqtlwtlon and at Mthu primary s* 
Koondaiy dehoof Imb. A cmnmlpnanr to 
tcKfaer cdueiliM.Hid iporterialB 
ednrinhwaiive eapcriench la Bgber 
adacaiM fa thoeaKOiial. 

II Aufufl IQM. 


Inimrni 
once al La 


La Troba University 
Melbourne 

CHAIR IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Applications ate Invited for apiwlnl 
lo iho Aral Chair in Computer Sriance 
Tiube Unlvtnlly. Initially Ihe person 
appointed win be Chairman of the 
Department or Computer Sdf nee within iha 

[ tanned new School or MalhcmaUci! and 
n Co million Sdences ao.1 wU] aavirt Ihe 
fosmnllun and developntent or this School. 

Compiler Science is one of four 
deparuncnia now located In the School of 
Physical Sdeocci which together will form 
(heprapoird new School. 

Tne penoa appointed will be eapected lo 
provide rctearu leadnrahlp and lo further 
the dcvciquicnl of (hr Department at both 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 
Applicants should fcavo a broad knowledge 
la tne discipline of Computer Science. 
Including an appreciation of the hardware 
aspects of computer syne ms. and bit’s 
demo ns lined research expertise. 

In its submission to the Commonwealth 
Tertiary Education Commission for the 
IMJ-87 Trienaium, the University proposed 
a major development in artificial 
tnielngeflce, panlndariy In know ledge 
engineering and cognitive science. Tne 
Professor would be expected to loner inch a 
development and, is doing so. co-operate 
with ft) a wide raa« of dEsdptlnci within 
the uidveniN llrjeiudlng Pschotogy, 
Llnguhties, ftiioaophy, Elecironk and 
Communication Science, MarherhiUct and 
Musk) and (IQ with awiropfkte groups 
outride iha Uaben/iy (from bvdnaa. 
Industry and governmenr). 

31 August IM4. 


FOUNDATION CHAIR 
IN PREHISTORY 

AppUcaihm ana Invnad from 

“TtopSEhwry DMston, wWchla located 
b iho School ofHiimanliiM. will beeooie a 
depeitmim when a profeoar is rammed. 
TSDhWon already haa Broog Dob with 
aeweal Depirtneni* in the IMmalfe 
bdaHna ttwry. Oeofowand I Onstfca, « 
well a* ** the soda! nnihropofoO 
propamme whhln the School c4 Social 
idScei. and ft h hoped that the profriror 
wa fonhersirengihen rinue linka. . 

The DlvUon currently offers n range of 
aubjetsi In arohneolog mtd prokla tety^ 
coaccfUiiiinx oo AwnSa w M***®*- « 
nhohnaa growing poslgr^l» p rog»m°«=- 
IV mectfifu IpplKMl JoCtM MW 
broad inteOeduil foterM fat (be Geld of 
prohltiHy. Iha irroaKh aaMlfci of 

Siass^ssv 

nn advanU 
31 August 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applications are Invited Irom amiably qualified persona for Ihe loHowing positions 

Director of Department of Extension Studies 
(P.231001/85) 

AppHuma should have appropriate high academic Qualifications preferably but ml 
necessarily in Social Sciences or Humanities. Experience in Dfaianca end Aduii 
Education is wswnial. Tho appointment will be triads at Senior Lecturer. Aaaactele 
Proteieor or ProlUMrial level, depending on qualifications and experience 
The position will be far three yearn in the Ural instance. Experience In ihe Third World, 
[jea^advantag? N0 ** QulnBa w wllh P BO P 10 u8ln fl Engl«8h as a second language wil 

The Staff of Extension Studies cc relate of (he Director, who la iho academic and 
admWstraUve head, lour acadomlo co ordinal ora and five ad minw relive staff all 
located In Port Moresby, plus mainly part-time staff in the provincial centres. 

The Department of Extension Studies haa (our major luncUona. Supervision end 
administration ol external atudioa programmes of iha University, which currently 
entails Aria Foundation Year. Halt-Diploma In Industrial Relations and Main dilation 
studies. Secondly, tha development of further programme a Thirdly, ihe organization 
of extra-mural teciurea, workshops end seminars, which contribute lo ihe non-format 
education ol the local community. Fourthly, the Department is developing provincial 
University Centres, ihieB ol which have been estebUaheti 
The position la to be filled by 23rd January 1 685. Further information may be obtained 
from ihe Acilng Director. Extension Studies. Box 320. University P.O.. Papua New 
Guinea. ' 

Applicants Close 31 August 1SB4. 

Department of Design & Technology - Goroka 
Teachers’ College 

Tutor/Senfor Tutor/Lecturer/Senior Lecturer - 
(P.671005/85) 

AppUaante should have qualified hons and experience In teaching Design and Tech- 
nology or inckiilrlal Arts el Toacher Training Tnadlullpna. 

Minimum qualification required Is e Master's di 
training In Design and Technology (Industrial ' 
education Institution la highly deelrabte. eep 
AppOcanle should have a Bound knowledge of plarmlni 
curricukim mstorlaJs hv new couresa In Design end Tec 
Applications clow IB August IBB4. 


Jr’S degree In Education yrilh exfensfvs 
I Arte). Experience In leaching al a tertiary 
In a developing nation. 

, writing and imptomonling 
no logy (Industrial Aria) 


Department of Professional Studies - Goroka 
Teachers’ College 

Tutor/Senior Tutor/ Lecturer/Sen lor Lecturer - 
(P641 006/85 & P.641 007/85) 

Applicants should be highly qualified in Education and should have algraflcant and 
nnesufiti teaching enwlsnoa. Enntiuoe In seoondaiy andfor tertiary oducallon In 
Papua New Gidneaor n other devsloptng cotntriss wti be an Important consideration 
In Sib selection of the pareana to fll (is poalbons. 

AppoMee will be expected lo lake up iha post at soon as posable. 

Appl leal fora oiosa 7 August 1884. 

Research Officer In Department of Educational 
Research Unit 

The ERU would Kin to recruit a programme planner to help develop Tok Plea Pro 
8choofs In Engal Pravtoce. Fundi are aval able tor ten pi at achoola. This position la (or 
a period al two (2) yearn 

The Reuarch Officer »D be exnsoted to develop a programme of teacher training, 
salad teachers, mount supenriabn, follow up ht-twvice, school and curafcufini 
development materieJa production, programma evaluation and bridging to Grade 1. 
Tha Research Officer wal be baaed In wfajaoretporatota to the Olracior of the ERU. 
Coordinator Enga Yaata Lasamena. and aTPPS Committee. 

Appficanta 
Hon and Dial 
wBM 

AppOcattone cloee 7 August 1H4. 

SALARY: 

Tlitor 

Senior Tutor Grade 1 
Lecturer Grade 1 
BortorTWor Grade 2 
Lecturer Grade 2 
Senior Lecturer 
Research Officer 
Director 


inti ehoiAl be unlwralty graduate* wtth trebling preferably In primary educe- 


- K144te par anmjm plus gratuity , 

- K16430 per annum plus gratuity ,. 

- X16.BSD par annum ptuagraluSy. 

- K1B.870 per annum plus graluKy 

- K1fl.fi 70 par annum plus gratuity 

- £20.260 pat annum plus gratuity - 

- K20450 par annum plus gratuity 

- K23.fi 20 par annum plus gratiity. 


OTHER CONDITIONS: 

The aucceeehjd oppifcanl wfl be ofiamd acontracl for a three year appoMmanL The 
nant It baaed on24%ol salary earned and la payaUatofneteknenla or 


S sum and la taxed at a fiat rataof 2%. In addition to Iha aalariee quoted above, tha 
benefits Include: support tor approved research; rant-traa accom notation; 
appoMment and repaWelion alrfarae for appointee and dapendanle; finanotaT aasla- 
tanop towards Bie coal of tianaputliu personal eftoctB to and Irom PNG; 6 weeks 
onnuafreorealion leave wfiti home alrlirea aval labta after each 18 month* dcMitem- 
bus service; ganerouaadiioailan nibsUae tor children attending achoofe In PNG or 
oversees; a salary oonflnusUon scheme to cover extended Uneaa or tBsaUKy. 
Applications, wM be treated aa strictly confWerUal ahOukf Inclutte a Ul ounfouhim 
vitae, a raoant amal photograph and the names and addressee d 3 referees. In order 
to araedte Iha appofnbpant prooedure, applcanta are aMsed to aak (hair retofaes to 
sane oonfWartU reporte dlrectty to the Unhraralty wflhoul wafting to be oonlactad. ■ 
Appfceflonsfor ihe posMona al Goroka Taachara'Coili 
AasWant Regtefrar, Goroka Teachera’ Colega. P O 
HigMandt ProvinOe, Papua New Guinea, and eppl 
sh«rid bo forwarded to Ihe Deputy RegWrer^aS 
Quktea, P O Box 320, UntMralty, Papt* Flew Gutnai 

S>P no,n,, . lfl "wj* afifld la com of their aptbUceUane to Iha Bacratary 

GenefaLAatootetton of Comrnohweslth Unfverehrae (Apple}, aa Gorton Square, 
London WC1H 0PP- 

. . (16627) 

■IMIlllSIX ■■■!■ ■■■■! ■ ■ —I II ! ! ■ n' llW.IWl " | — IWlMlWS^— 


_ J to tha 

1070, GOROKA, Eaaum 
aborts for all otiiar positions 
' Unlvenity ol Papua New 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 

Norwich 

Senior 

Research 

Associate 

Applications are invited far the 
post ol SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE in Biochemistry In 
the School of Biological 
Sciences under an MRC grant. 
The work, which requires 
experience In HPLC 
techniques, will be concerned 
with the elucidation ol 
biochemical mechanisms ol 
action of novel of novel purine 
and pyrimlde antimetaboilte 
nucleotide ‘prodrugB 1 against 
leukaemia call culture fines that 
ere resistant lo the parent 
drugs. The appointment will be 
lor 15 months Initially, but may 
be renewable lor up to a further 
three years. Salary on the t A 
scale for Research and 
Analogous Staff £7,190 to 
£1 1,615 par annum, according 
lo aga and experience. 
AppHcaVora wfih full curriculum 
vHee and Ihe namaa ol two 
referees should be sent lo 
Or. D.M. TWd, 

School ol Biological Sole nee, 
University of East Anglia, 
Norwlah, NR4 7TJ, 

(10865) 



Mr raw. Mirurr rm hoc* kumbn <wm 


AppUosKons are Invited lor Uia 
following position: 

Lectureship in 
Mathematical Sciences 

Tha School of Mathematical 
Sciences oflera a B.8o. degree In 
Applied Mathematical Sciences 
and teaches on other degree 
programmes. In bolh teaching and 
research, emphasis Is placed on 
the mathematical modelling of real 
world ell uat Ion a. 

Applicants should 
well-ouBlIlled academically, with 
experience In analylloal, numerical 
or probabilistic) methods applied lo 
aresB ol Induslrtal relevance, such 
as modi antes of solids and fluids, 
signal processing or conirol oil 
design and manulattura. 

Salary SeaJai 

Lecturer £IRI3,7B7 - £18,807 

AsaL Lecturer: £!R1 0,727 - £1 3,21 8 
Applloatlorr forma and further 
detail a are available Irom the 
Personnel Office, National Institute 
for Higher Education, Qlasnevin, 
Dublin. Closing Date: 31 July. 
1984. 


University of Durham 

nepartmem of Law 

fuA^o'pSat^* to 

LECTURER IN LAW 

Balarv will be at on nppro- 

SeaTe* 

annum, plus superannuation. 

Applications (thrao copies], 
naming three rsfarasa, should 
be ssnt to Uis ILsgistrar snd 
SacrstBry LjOkl Sri Ira lA|j, 
Durharo D H J SOP by 07th 
July. 1984. from whom fur- 
particulars may bo 


ob to. I nod. 

(10848> 


HI 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications are invited (or the totiowng posts: 

PROFE3SOFVA8SOCIATE PR0FE880R/SENI0R LECTURER/ 
LECTURER In the following Departments: 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMI8TRY: (Physical) 

Applicants should hold a doctor ata In Physical chemistry. Those applying tor a 
proteasonnlp should have a sustained record of international oxcausnce In their 
spacieKel area ol research. The successful candidate will ba required to teach in 
physical chemistry el undergraduate and postgraduate level and to conduct research 
in physical chant wry. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY: 

The prospective candidate should bo In a position to taach the Economic History of 
Western Europe, the Americas, the underdeveloped world and Communist econo- 
mies. The anility to teach want mo economy and technology will be an added advan- 
Those applying for a professorship should have a sustained record of 
mationel excellence In their specialist area of research. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER (n (he 
following Department*; 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY: 

Two poets available on a two-year contract with possfclHly of renewaf. 

POST K AppNcantomutf hold at least an MA degree and should have a general ability 
u teach military history and contemporary International security. A specialism in the 
njetorYol^wartsm and the theory of cMt-mlhuuy relations or In arms contror would ba 

POST B: Applicants should hold at (aasl en MA degree and have a general ability to 
teach mik toy Malory and centempo rary international security. A so ecu item in uncon- 
vaiMditii. conventional end nuclear alrategio theory and experience In teaching 
mam boss of Ito Amid Forces would bo onjicfrftrtaga. 

DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES, CLA8SICS AND 
PHILOSOPHY (2 posts): 

POST A: This post may be related to Re riotous Studies and to Phlcsophy or. 
preferably, to both. Applicants should have a PhD or equivalent qualification and be 
competent to teach widely with a specie rtaallon in af tea si one ol the following: 
Theories of RaDglon, Marxism and 20th century Theology. 

PSP- Appifcants should have a PhD or equivalent 
ran B e °* co«mb and a specialisation in 
swim Mwal end Social Philosophy, the Philosophy of Religion or We Philosophy ol 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM STUDIES (Physios): 

SSS £ 1 h k B Poundaltan lor one year. There am. however, 

°' •^» nd 5 | > ■‘""""Q tor anoowr year. Applicants must have a Mas 

I.™ Phyatae Eduaitlon and prefer ably must have taught Ihe sub led 
aucoMthilly at undergraduate level. T eschar training experience and ability to design 
an undergraduate Physics course Is an advaniage. u 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM STUDIES: 

g^^!rr. , ssa*js 

olterad al Ihls level are- curriculum design, curriculum chango, curriculum evaluation 

CSjTaK^ 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERiNG 
(Tetecommunlcatlona/EtaotromegnflUce) ; 

l W5BS*!g*Ji!!! , 0 oo ri . h °noura degree togeihaiwUh several yoare of Indus- 
ltwi experience. Possession of a higher degree and Conn rote Mambwihln nl ah 
■■■ feftQ ' n ahrtulton wfttte an added advantage. Thaaucceuful candldaleVril ba 
01 Bludorts lniBltK»inmunlcallonsWih particular 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY MEDICINE (Denllatry): 

DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY (Orthopsedla Surgery): 

wihwwwilc eurgoMie with appropriate apodalisl quai mention. 
^ yaeifl ctailcal end teaching experience oi 

niadtaU tfudont* .1 post 0 raduita leva). X good research b^o?nd hSEId to «S 

FACULnOF AR^8 W8HIP ^ ENl0B RE8EARCH FELLOWSHIP: 

Salary 8ostaa: 

(Non-Me<llo»l) 

QantorLaciurer: Zf|7,880 x 504-teo,dM 

L * Ctur “- iff 0.410 x 458-1 9,36a x 804-817,376 

, recatve a Profea- 
Leduror 242.700, 

ffio*2SL.VL"l,K , u'^ ■cl.qu.'rtl h-'ow IMrinU. 


ZMJ.732 x 63043.640 x 616-124672 
5 ?M95 * 624-21.732 x 836-23, MO x 8I6-S24.1M 
2*1 8,466 x 450-1 a jaa x 504-18.888 Xfi04-$2ol904 


Aaaodate Professor. 

Senior Lecturer: 

Lecturer: 

Other 

Senior Reiearch Faflo«r ZSI3,020x 462-618464 
Reusrtf. Fate* Grads f: Sll^ x ^ 13 '©S 
Raiench Fo8ow Qrade II: 2*8.1 12 x 504-310, (la 

Appointment* on above acalra stoordtog to queMcaitora and experience. • 

&hort "J® rm cortrsde are offered. Persona 
Hit Y ta ■PP‘* , tod only on a short-term centred 
Mats period of (wo years. Short-term contracts may, to excep- 

wbalpt of completed qpptfeaiton forms In pmbsbwa fe 1 7ih August 

V • -"UMM) 
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University of Salford 
. Department of 
. Geography ' 

' . A LECTtniJER IN 
. . ^TOYSICAL 

geography 

i ol natural eyittma. 

,h ° *c«i« 



. ^Universitfesof 
Edinburgh, Leicester 
and Salford , 
IGKS SUPPORT 
POSTS 

■*3)186 “ » s s;;? "S; 
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Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons, regardless of 
sex, race, colour or national origin tar appointment to the tallowing 
posts In Graduate School of Business Administration, situated on a 
Beif-coniained campus In ihe heart of Johannesburg which Is a large 
cosmopolitan city and financial centre of South Africa. 

Chair of Business 
Administration in the 
Field of Marketing 

Applicants should ba able to develop and teach courses In Marketing, 
Retailing and related areas In Ihe Master of Business Administration, 
Higher Diploma in Personnel Management and Executive Pro- 

S ammes. and to simulate and supervise postgraduate research. A 
icforate knowledge of the South African market Is essential. Ideally 
the successful candidate will have had some practical and teaching 
experience In retailing. 

Chair of Business 
Administration in the 
Field of Financial 
Management 

The Professor of Finance will be Involved in the following activities: ihe 
development and teaching courses In finance on the MBA, HDPM, 
PhD and Executive Development Programmes, and participation in 
research supervision. 

Applicants should be senior academics with international reputation 
and contacts In the area of Corporate Finance, International Finance 
and investment. 

The total emolument attached to these posts Is within the range: 
Professor: R25.8B4-R33.888 per annum. 

The Initial salary and level of appointment will depend on qualities' 
(Ions and experience. A salary supplementation may ba payable 
where appropriate. 

Benefits include an annual bonus - generous leave - pension - 
medical aid - a bousing subsidy (If eligible) - remission of rees lor 
dependants attending the University - removal, travel and setiling-ln 
allowances may be payable. 

Duties to be assumed as soon as possible. 

Applications should be lodged by 31st August 1984 . 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

Lecturer in 
Economic History 

graduate and Honours levels, and to assist wllh our first yoar course 
on Britain. America and the International economy since 1060. This la 
t a permanent position. 

The total emolument attached to this post Is within the range: 
Leciurer: R 14, 178-R24.834 per annum. The Initial salary will dapend 
an qualifications and experience. 

Applications should be lodged by I6lh August 1984. 

For the relevant Information sheet contact Mr Geoff Hanning, South 
African Universities Olllce. Chichester House, 278 High Holborn, 
London WClV 7HE England. 

116602) 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ASTON 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

Director of Library 
and Information 
; . Services 

The times they are a changin', 

and nowhere more rapidly than in Library and 
mformflUon Services. The University wishes to aoDolnt a 

This DrofessorlnLWnt niVrf J i 




gained in higher oducaUoJ,. hid^ 
SCe^dTfSa 1 ™®' 8 ^^ ^ Taint? with computer 

- 

ofcoiy* prSm 


fip 


Royal Military College 
of Science 



nr* 

tim es higher education supplement 


RMCS, Shrivonham in Oxfordshire nmutn 
of undergraduate, po>.gV.T,fe^*' K «> 
experience studies and supports an antli m 

aa liar jmS?r 

Senior Lecturers/ 
Lecturers 

Power Electronics and 
Electrical Drivers 

well resourced power electronics and elffi 
drives group whose main interests are In the dZ 
appl cations of stepping and brushless nE 
Whilst you will be expected to teach at all levetetha 
school has outstanding facilities and opportunC 
for research, development and consultancy “ 
modern electrical drives and their control 
(Job Reference GEI/42) 

Informal enquiries about this post to Protester CJ 
Harris or Dr R F Colyer on Swindon 782561. 

Hydraulics and Fluid 
Mechanics 

required for the School of Mechanical, Materials 
and Civil Engineering to be based In In dvfl 
engineering group. Responsibilities will include: 
design and teaching of undergraduate courses In 
hydraulics up to final year honours engineering 
degree standard; contributing to fluid mechanics 
teaching; teaching on army staff courui; 
undertaking research; and seeking support for 
research projects. There are excellent hydraulic and 
fluid mechanics laboratory facilities. 

Candidates should have a good degree in 
Engineering, appropriate experience (preferably 
industrial), Chartered Engineering status or 
likelihood of obtaining this in the near future 
Practical experience of using numerical methods 
and/or models in design of hydraulic structures an 
advantage, knowledge of hydrology would be 
useful. 

(Job reference GEI/7). 

Operational Research and 
Statistics 

for School of Mathematics and Management 
Science whose commitments will be it 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Generation 
of sponsored rosearch In defence and Industrial 
areas will ba encouraged. Candidates should 
possess a good first or higher degree In m 
appropriate discipline. Interest in an appropriate 
resonrch area preferred. 

(Job Reforonca 051/17). . 

The above are tenured posts on Unlvaraity scales 
£7,190 to £14,125 or £13,515 to £18,926. (under 
review) 

Application forme from Personnel DBpartmwL 
Cranfleld Institute of Technology, CrinllW, 
Bedford, MK43 OAL or telephone Bedford I (MW 
7601 11 extn. 3337. Closing date: 24th July 19M^ 
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UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER x 

Department of Environmental Science 

Recfliu concern with environmental lasues such as Acid 
fain Estuarine Pollution and the disposal ol nuclear wbbib 
" ' have highlighted the need for new Initiatives in 
Environmental Science and Technology. The University is 
Mfioondlng by inviting applications for Beveral important new 
appointments. 

i A new Chair in Environmental Science with 
'preference for candidates with a background in 
Environmental Chemistry. The successful candidate will have 
extensive research and administrative experience and will be 
exDected to lead and co-ordinate existing teams working on 
chemical pollution in both natural and urban environments. 

I a r associated 'New Blood' appointment in Atmospheric 
Chemistry has recently been advertised!. (Ret. LQ971. 

2. Lecturer in Environmental Control and Systems. The 
successful candidate will be either an Engineer, Scientist or 
Mathematician with strong automatic control and systems 
background. The appointee will be encouraged to pursue 
research in areas such as stochastic modelling, adaptive 

control and remote sensing. (Ref. L098). 

3. Lecturer In Environmental Science and Geophysics, 
with preference for candidates in the area of Environmental 
Fluid Dynamics who have research Interests in areas such es 

the dispersion of pollutants in the atmosphere, rivers and 
marine waters. (Ref. L099). 

4. Lecturer in Environmental Science and Ecology with 
preference for candidates with experience in Applied Soil 

Science, Including Subsurface and Groundwater Processes. 
The successful applicant will be expected to take a research 
Interest in environmental areas such as waste disposal and 
land reclamation. (Ref, 1100). 

At Lancaster, Environmental Science is: 
treated as a single integrated scientific discipline 
concerned with the quantitative study of environmental 
systamB in seeking solutions to man-made problems 
producing Students who can handle problems which 
transcend conventional scientific and adminBtratlve 
boundaries. 

Applicants should have sympathy for this innovative 
approach and be prepared to develop research and teaching 
programmes which exploit the special nature of the 
Department. 

For Post No. 1, the salary will be within the Professorial 
Range, Posts 2-4, the salary will bB on the Lecturer Scale 
(£7190-£14125 under review). 

Further particulars may be obtained (stating the appropriate 
reference number) from the Establishment Office, University 
House, Bailrfgg, Lancaster LAI 4YW where applications 
naming three referees should be sent NOT LATER THAN 1 
AUGUST 1984. 

Pfcau note that nine copies of applications mo required for 
V Post No. 1 and bIx for Posts 2-4. 


University of Bradford 

Manuoamrtit Centro 

LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE 

CrartcaftlBXCB should hold ■ 

S? 1 Honours degree In nelu- 
ro_i_»cjoncee. engineering or a 
social Aclcnre. 


p^ flh iV f^erea advantageous. 
Practical experience. In Ine use 
or management science in 
inauatry or government is 
highly desirable. Teaching is 
2Lrf..5?r t,ar ®r ortUBtn * post- 
P-Jii-- 1 ® . Bnd Pyst-exporronce 
!!-?l ,a P ,l . B * |,er, * nc8 >t une or 
more of these levels la osaon- 
*!*•*•_ A, commitment to 
forably^-to*®** 0 regulred, pra- 


iqu Irea. 
uynaml 


tom Dyn 


:ca or 


' In fiyelei 

» branch i_ 

Liu i?y lDfly .- Tho appointment 
will be made as soon as ponsil- 

2ra.ifi o al S2. • c * ,e * 7 * lS(> - 
»«^!f r i hor detalls/bppHcutlon 

tfom Pnrsonnel Hecre- 
t*£7« Poft Ref: MA/I JSSrtU. 
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Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 

ASSISTANT ' 
REGISTRAR (IA); 

_ Applications, are Invited 
from numerate araduatas with 
some experience 
organisation and 
agement for thej 


The Unlvortlly^ 
Leeds 

DepernnBJJJi®*; S*®** . 

LECTURER 
(Arabic Studies) 

,h Msap** 0 

1 October IAS*- ^ 
£14,1261 tunflw ^ 

fe. ao«ingri«te^( 
mi 3 Auguit is« 


or 


office 

and ata If man- 
. - .he post of Assis- 

tant Registrar. Initial!* to ba 
rcBRonBlble Tor the Student 
Records Off lea. Post aiUtable 
far candidates under S6 wish-., 
lag lorn uKo a career intJrtivftr- 
gity Administration. 

Salami in range £0.310- 
sil.aiB (under review}, 
according to age _ and 

' piwlher details and applies- 


University of^ 01 
CHA1R0?, 
INDUSTRY 

aei, ^i?u«r^> nce 


Cranfield 

Professor and Head of 

School of Policy Studies 

Applications are Invited for the poBt of Profeasor and Hoad 
ol Cranfiald'a School of Policy Studies. 

Institute Intends to extend Its postgraduate teaching 
^dreiearch work In this important area. Thealm will be to 
'osteon aapectB of atrategic and selective policy, in which 
anvancea In science and technology will have a significant 
impact, in auch fields 86 transport, education, health, wei- 
rs, employment and social infrastructure. 

JU* *be School already undertake studies and 
®«nlng of particular practice! relevance to the public ear- 
, Head of the School will be required to develop 
FrvI, aCt V ti95 8nd flx P and existing ones from this base. 
/Kcuragament will be given to initiate collaborative pro- 
a ln ihe public sector end In industry and commerce. 

formi C |l?i tB B ^ 0U ^ beve experience of policy anelyala and 
WftLnh. ?.? ,n flovernment or business enterprises. 

«flitt will be given to evidence of leadership ability, as 
- 18 1° academic attainment. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: 

The Personnel Department, 

Cranfield Institute of Technology, 

Cranfleld, 

Bedford MK43 OAL 
' al: Bedford (0234) 760111 ext. 3336. 
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. . .^pHVERSITY OF BT ANDREWS 
. ®*RC Cogtalttva Nearoadanoa Ratrarch Group 

SENIOR scientefic officer 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 

Applications are Inirttad I of lha toBowlr^ posit. 

PROFE8SOR OF APPLIED ECONOMICS, Mona, Jamaica 

Applicants should be qualified In Economic TTioory and ono oi more of the following 
fjeua: Quantitative Technique*. Eaxwmetrica. Opetaikwa Rauvch end Monetary 
Eoonomica. Duties to be assumed by let September. IBM, or as Boon as possible 
thereafter. 

PR0FE880H OF SPANISH, Mona 

Applicants should be well qualified In one or more ol ttte following areas: Language. 
Latin American literature and Peninsular Literature Duties to be eaiumed lot Sep- 
tember. 19B5. 

DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, MOUNT HOPE 
MEDICAL COMPLEX, Trinidad 

, — .t the Schoo) ol Veterinary Med icinewtit form part oTUib 

Faculty oIMedlctne, University ol the Weal Indies The person appointed will be 


MlNBBtaneolMst 

Faculty 01 Median.. UI uiv iv«i iiiwdb. I INI udidui BuminuN 

responsible (or devempmeni of the new School, for which purpose he will be required 
to worit closely wth iheTaaH Force responsible brthe planning and Implementation of 
Hie Mount Hope Medical Complex. Duties to be assumed ■« soon ea possible. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN PHY81CAL CHEMISTRY, Mona 

Successful applicant will be expected to participate In the teaching and omenlsationot 
lha courses In tee Department and to contribute to Ha research programme. 

LECTURER/A8SI8TANT LECTURER IN OBSTETRICS A 
GYNAECOLOGY, Mona 

Successful appBcam wil teach stud en Is lor Ihe MS BS degree in co-operation whhtha 
tJinlcal staff ol lha UnivBtoty Hospital and will also be required to taech in the 
postgraduate Diploma and Degree programmes ol Ihe Department. Ha/alto will ba 
eliQtra for appointment as a Consultant to the Hospital and In thal capacity would be In 
charge of Hospital beds end out-patient dime*. Honoratium ol JS22.7M par annum 
wouWbe payable Al Unlva ratty Hoipttal Consultants who own and operate e motor 
vehicle era alto paid a travelling allowance ol JI1.200 per annum by the Hospital. 
Dulles to be assumed aa soon as posable. 

LECTURE R/A8BISTANT LECTURER IN ANAE8THETIC8, Mona 

Applicants must ha graduates ot a recognised madlcat school end have e medlcel 
qualldcation regletreble In Jamaica. They should have the FFARCS diploma or Its 
equivalent. Successful applicant will be eligible for appointment aa a Consultant In the 
University Hospital and In thal capacity would be incnatge 0> Hospital beds and out 


patient dlnlca. An honorarium off JS22.788 por annum would be payable. AH Untvor- 
alty Hospital Ccnsiiianu who own and operate a motor vehicle are aleo paid a 
traveling allowance ol J$t ,200 per annum oy the Hospltet DuUee to be assumed ea 
soon aa possible. 

LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER, DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, 1 
Mona 1 

Applicants must Poetess a first degree in Botany or Agricultural Botany. Preference to 
■ppllcante who hold postgraduate quail (I cations and have leaching experience In 
Crop Gen sties. Plant Breeding and Cytogenetics. Duties to be assumed as aeon as 
possible. 

Salary Scaler Qiractor/Pratessor (Medical) to range TTS101 ,856-1 17.B8B: Professor 
(Non -Medical I in range JS3B.340-47, tB4; Senior Lecturer (Mon-MndCaJ) JS2B.632 x 
025-33,657 x 024 - 36,429 (B1 x 924 - 37.353 X 9B7 - 38^40; Ladurar (Medical) 
JS27.B70 x B25 - 31.170(B) x 625 - 32.B20 x B24 - 35.682: Lecturer (Non-Medtcaij 
JS23.688 x 766-28.286 (B) x 825 - 33.24B; Assistant Lecturer (Medical) J523.952 x 
768 - 26,488; AssWanl Lecturer (Non-MedicaQ JS 20.739 x 717-21 ,613. 

Up to five full passages {economy due) phis baggage allowance up to 1)89900 on 
appointment end normal termination. Sp ado) allowance up to U833M tor shipment ol 
academia books and leachlng/retaarah equipment on appolntmem Unfumtahod 
accommodation at 10% ol pensionable a alary or optional housing atiowance of 20% 
ot pensionable salary. Pension provision. SubBUtind Health Service. Annual Study 
and Travel Grant lor nit, apouiB and three children. Annuel Book Grant. Transporta- 
tion allowance to persons who operate a molar vehiate. 

Detailed applications (three oopfas) giving fun particulars of qualfflcattona and 
experience, date of birth, marital status, and the names and eddfeeBaa of Uvea 
referees should bB sent as soon ea possible to: The Registrar, University ot lha West 
Indue. Mona. Kingston 7. Jamaica Appiicente in lha UK should alio Bond one copy to: 
The Secretary General, Association ol Commonwealth Universities (Apple), 38 Gor- 
don Square, London WC1H OPF. Further details obtainable Irom either source. 

(1 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

Social and Personal Aspects of Information Technology 
(SPA1T) 

ALVEY LARGE SCALE DEMONSTRATOR: 
The DHSS Demonstrator 

Alvey/8ERC have recently announced a major five year contract to a 
consortium of Ihe Universities ol Surrey and Lancaster, Imperial Cottage. 
ICL, Logics and DH8S. Part of Uta project to be carried oul at Surrey will 
involve designing, implementing and evaluating three eye term to provide 
information to the publlo on welfare benafUa, uelng I KBS techniques and 
advanced human computer interface design. The work at 8urrey will 
initially use several Xerox 1108 personal workstations running a Uap 
window oriented environment, networked to a local He server and laaer 
printer. 

The project requires: 

a SYSTEM DESIGNER 

to teed ihe software design and implementation. Experience with complex 
interactive software ayelems. a background In computer science, and 
knowledge of expert systems, graphics, USP end human (actors lasues 
would be advantages lor this post. 

a RESEARCH PSYCHOLOGIST 

to lead the design end evaluation of use Interlaces, topllcanto should 
have a background In cognitive psychology, preferably with a post- 
graduate degree relating to Al. 

two SOCIAL RESEARCHERS 

to ewlel In Ihe field research studies and user Mala. Abackgroundln 
soctotogy or social psychology, and experience In aoefal research are 
required for these two poste. 

review), according to age, quallllcatton and 
me form of a curriculum vitae (3 copies) hdj^lng ti» namea and 
addresses ol two referees should be sen* to: Tho Deputy Secrete™ 
(Personnel), UnJvertsty of Surrey, Gufldford GU2 5XH by 27th July 1984, 
quoting reference 298T.H.E.S, 

Further pertfeutare are available from Ihe Sams reddreu ? rl Vtalgriionfnfl 
0483 571281, Ext 452. Please state (or which poatfr) you Vftah to be 
considered. • . (iest 9 ) 



Hie University of 
Sussex 

LECTURER IN 
evolutionary 
biology 

mi th. school 9 ; , B, g|sss?; 

ficlOnCBB, from »« 

1984. 
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University of London 

CHAIR OF 
EDUCATION 

With aoad al rararanea tp tho 
teaching of Enpllah In 
education tenable at the 
Tnatttutc at Education 

The Senate Invite applica- 
tion! for tho above Chair. 
Applications itO obplea) 
should ba abbmlttad to the 
Acadethlo- Hegfetrar (T(tpB), 


from whom .further ■pnrtleu- 
lara should flrat ba obtained. 

1 

The atoalna data tor receipt 
af application^ la -17 August 
19^4. noB6Bf HI 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ORAL SURGERY (P.851006/85) 

(Department of Dentistry) 

Applicants shoulb have 0 dental (tegiaa toQlsbobta with ttia MsCiul and Dental 
Boaid or Papua Maw Guinea and mint possess appropriate postgraduato 
quBlthcabont In Oral Surgary. The apoinlos Is Ox posted to teach mainly 
undargraduBte 0 agree and diploma stodeivta as wbiI as pofligraduato. Tha 
Depan rn am la welt equipped with excoliam taolitias lot reseoich. 

Applicants should Indicate when they villi be available if appointed- The 
successful applicant la axpeoled to eommanoa duties by Januiry 1BB6. 
ApplieatlWM closs an 16 Saptember 1964. 

TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER 
IN MUSIC (P.611004/85) 

(Expressive Arte Department - Goroka Teachers College) 

A poreon la required 10 leach music In the two year Diploma til Secondary Teaching 
course. Students graduating Irani toll course will teach In Provincial High Schools 
{grades 7 to 10). 

Applicants must pauses a minimum ot a first degree to music and preferably a 
teaching quantisation or teaching experience al secondary or tertiary level, rha 
following requirements are essential: Tnird World experience. Experience interest in 
ethnomualcoioey/Bninropology- Evidence othlgh quality musical research. 
Demonstrated anility to compose null cal scores Professional experience vwh regard 
to public portotmancaa concerts, experience in teechma 01 least two ol Ihe following 
(amities at (nsuumanta: keyboard, woodwind, brass, airings. Basic vnawtedgs ol 
Papua New Guinn music. 

Application!) dose 31 August 1964. 

SALARY: 

Lecturer Grade 1 ■ K1 6620 par annum plus gratuity 

Lecturer Grade 2 • 106670 per annum plus gratuity 

Senior Tlrtor Grade I - K16820 par annum plus gratuity 
Sortor Tbtor Grade 2 -K18670 par annum plus gratuky 

Senior Lecturer - K2OS20 per annum phs gratuity. 

OTHER CONDITIONS: The successful applicant will be normally 
offered a contract lor a three year appoint mom ending at ihe ond oMha Semester. 
The gratuity enHUonMiti la baaed on 24% of salary earned and la payable In 
tostaTmenle or lump sum and la taxed at a flat rata ol 2%. In addition to the salaries 
quoted above, the main bene tits Indude- support (or approvod research: rant -free 
accommodation; appointment and repatriation airfares lor appointee and dependents; 
financial assistance towards Ihe oait of transporting perecnal effacla to end from 
PNG: 6 weeks annual recreation laavs with home airfare* available after each 18 
months ol continuous service; generous education tuba idles for children attending 
school a In PNG or overseas; a salary continuation achame to cover extended Hnaaa 
or disability. Applicants who wish to arrange Becondmenl from than home HutituHoni 
will be welcomed. The terms and condition* are ourranily under review, 

Applications will be treated aa strictly confidential and should Indude a Ml curriculum 
v*lso. a recant smal ptwtograph and the nomas and addresma ol three ielota«. in 
order to expedite tho appolrrtnteni procodiii e. applicaria are advised to ask their 
referees to send confnarrtlal reports crtreclfy to the I 


contacted. 


1 University without welting to ba 


Appltootlona ahould ba (orwardad to the Deputy Rafllatrer/StaNIng, Unlvaraity 
of Papua New Guinea, Box 320, Unlvaraity, Papua New Guinea. Appllcanta In 
th* UK ahould also sand a copy or tholr application to the Decretory General. 

illMJnlveraHIte (Apple), 96 Gordon Square, London 


Association ol Commonweal! 
WC1H OPF. 


(16026) 
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Royal Military College 
of Science 


Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 

in Management Economics 

The Royal Military College of Science, Shriven ham, 
Oxfordshire, provides a range of undergraduate, post- 
graduate and post experience courses for mainly army 
personnel, and also supports an active research pro- 
gramme. From 1st August Cranfleld Institute of Tech- 
nology will be taking over the civilian teaching and 
research activities at the college. 

For this appointment, leacturlng commitments will be 
at undergraduate, postgraduate and practitioner levels. 
Candidates should normally possess a good first or 
higher degree in Economlca/Buslneas Studies, with 
particular Interest In application of these disciplines to 
the nead of the defence Industry and government. Evi- 
dence of recent teaching experience required, backed 
by Interest in an appropriate area of econometrics, bud- 
geting policies of financial modelling. Generation of 
sponsored research will be encouraged. Salary scale: 
£7,190 to £14,126 or £13,616 to £16,925. 

Application forms and further dotalls are available 
from: Pereonrtei Department, Cranfleld Institute of 
Technology, Cranfleld, Bedford MK43 OAL. Telephone 
Bedford 760111, Ext. 3337. Completed forms to be 
returned by 27th July. Ref. GEf.13. 

(18605) 


University of London 
Bedfbra College 
Royal Holloway College 

READERSHIP IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
AND CONTROL 

The Senate Invite- applica- 
tion* for the flliovs poat from 
established researchers to 
Initiate and develop research 
and teaching an the Interface 
between Life end Earth Sct- 
ancea on the one hand and 
Social Science* an the other. 
This will cover chenpea In 
environmental eyntems arlalnq 

I rom human activity now qaa 
n the recent past thro non the 
applications of dynamical 
modelll no techniques. The 
Department "• main arena of 
present internets are 
Reaaurcea Development. Bio- ' 
geography. Urban Oeoqmpny 
or OeqmorpbploB- Applica- 
tion* <>1 coploa) ahould be 
aubmltted to the Academic 

biissr- 

London WCiE 7Hll, rrom 
ipm further 1 pert fouler* 
lull) fJrat.be obtained. 

loalna date for receipt 

fll.ilJUHhrAUBUtt 
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University of Salford 

LECTURER IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCES 

Application* are Invited for 
a Lectureship In Environmen- 
tal Sclencaa, a pads lining In 
the field of air pollution con- 
trol. Candidates ahould ha va a 
Hood honour* degree. Prof na- 
elonal or poat graduate 

( esaarch axpeijenqu and an 
iiatltution of Environmental 
Health ouoJiricutlon would be 
on. advantage. QnportunKtea 
also exist to teden anvlron- 

S ental management and/or 
ivalop environmental health 
oauraea for ovarsdaa student *, 
or to undertake poat exper- 
ience teaching. 

range 
_ . (under 

...... .... benefits. The 

noat le available from October 
I9B4. The appointment la aub- 
Ject to n 3 year contract In the 
first instance. 

. Application, form and fur- 
ther par Ocular a available 
from: Jite neglstrar. Unlver- 

%°(TSr’W:ii.*teKS 

8131. to whom completed 
applications should be 
ratumed not later than S 

: ^44^^06^ J*!? :-3R 


rffso^ci*.! 
review). U.6S 


within the 

C7.fgo-C14.133 
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Universities continued 


UMIST 

DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 

Mmull of » majuf ir planning raercilt xilhin ihr Iiuilmw and oihrr deitlupmrnEi, ihr 
Deparlmen: nowbai nrascie* for (bur Imiueihipi in llic following inching arrai 
Acwuniiog and finance (Ref: MS/I 1 ICJt 
Social Kyrhulogy (Ren MS/91) 

Qnaninaike Mrihtxl* md Coni puling (Ref- MS/IML'Jl 
Innovation mid Trclmkal Change (Ref: MS/I I2CJ) 

The DfjunnwDi la treking to appoint candidate* »ho have a nmng Kminiiineai to 
me arch and who baiean ililrrclt in working ouiomr aiperl >>fihe man a r email piobEenu 
nealrd by r * le adoption .>f nev* (echnolngy. Industrial or rnearch rxperirncr will he 
required, lageiher irlth an ability to teach practising mnnageis. 

Commend no ulary will be according in age, quallflcsiiuni nnd experience on ihe iralr 
C7.l9D-CI4.raS pa (under relieve). 

Req nun lor applini ioo forma and further particular*, quoting i he appn'.priiie reference, 
should be aent toihe Reelitrar, Room B9. UMIST. PO Uov B8. Manchener M60 IQD. 
The cioalng date u Mih Jufj J 934 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
TEMPORARY LECTURER IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

leaching duties wilt include lecture counn in aiialviii, number theory, algebra or lone 
The ippaJniment is lot one year commenting on In October 1994 
OMMMdoiHluY "ill be according io age, quail fie ntlotii ud espniencr on ihe scale 
£7. 19D-E 14, IIS pa (under review!. 

Applicsiioni quoting refrrrncc MAT/I 1 3C1. including a curriculum vitae and the name* 
of three referee* should be sent to the Keginrar. Room 84. UMIST. PQ Bo* 88, 
Mancheiter M60 IQD The closing dace is 2uih juli 1931. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Appllcaai ions air invited for a (no sear appointment a* Research Atiiiiam in the 
Deparmirni of Mai far ma tics for ipmfic funlaniniial ih'neiical work on ihr ihrorv of 
spectra) trim for mi and inregrabir syitrmi. 

Salary will be according to ige, qualiOraliom and experience an ihe irale C6.3I0-I8.S30 
pa (undrr review). 

AppUcanoni,quoiliig reference MAT/1 l*qj indudlng a curriculum vitae and the names 
•*“"«“Dr PJ.Caudrry, Depanmem of MsiLcmaiicr UMIST, 
ro Box PR. Mand letter AltQ IQD. Th e dating daste It 26th July 1984. (16616) 

University of Warwick 

PROFESSORSHIP OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 

The University wishes to filf a vacancy at Professorial level in the 
Computer Science Department. The person appointed would be 
expected to play a leading role In software-related teaching and 
research In the University, and shouid therefore have a back- 
ground In software engineering, or In an advanced applications 
area presenting software engineering problems. The existing staff 
of the Department have substantial expertise In the study of com- 
puter-related formal systems, In the design and analysis of 
algorithms, in VLSI design, and In applications to advanced robo- 
tics and Image-processing. 

Salary on the agreed Professorial range, current minimum 
£1 7,275 p.a. 

Further part leu la re from the Registrar, University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL. Closing date for receipt of applications 
30th September, 1984. Please quote ref. No. 48/A/B4/L.(ie63i> 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleae Prlfysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
Bangor 

CHAIR OF 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

* 1 , A?5!t ea i t fi nB ? ra invited far 
™ PMt of Profaeaor or Elec- 

£± E « <Fsr IfifoES? 

Eng ineering Science. The 

N 3 SU!L m nkJ w<n bo rram 1 » E 

or “* ®»rlv a 
aeio as can be arranged. The 

b “ ln P«*- 

feeeartel rnnao. 

The School off era o fouv- 
y®A r .MEng course, which 
| " c '£ d 9!L J '■*“ 1. t ruin Inn 
Saffl OEC Marconi or Per- 
rant!, and a thraa-ysar Bflc 

S,"KT r op?,?. n n l . n ’", r i;“ & 

courses with ocean Bloc- 
Physics end Me the - 
3 am * AO ■ students are 
admitted annuallly to these 

UhS r " lUrB BX ^ r,SlDn 

r.i.^ ea flL l rg b In the School fells 
|2*®, three dlvleionai elec- 
SS“*p 0®vlMa. computers end 
circuits; ayatoma and control 

wSSESSSSPP OnciiHlIfiH marina 
ttcjuialDoy, actuators and 
grtwtvm and alactrlcal mats- 

aSnoloVi?"'* Hnd b, ° 

„ Further particulars or the 
aMeTned from the 

OTv"eVJ5Iy fSb. WflSSS 

W jtVfcn n nnor - Gwynedd 

°* w 1 ® “ppiice- 
Uoti (ona/rom ovaraeascandl- 
£?*«>■ together With the 
or three referees 
should be sent to reach the 

irfrt2L -ri 'o? ,,ti - a®Blttrsr by 
Auaumt 


Brunei University 

ASSISTANT 
CAREERS ADVISORY 
OFFICER - 
TEMPORARY ONE 
YEAR 

APPOINTMENT 

Applications nro Invited for 
™ °r temporary AaeU- 
K n .hS*f2E* Advisory Officer 
in the Careers Service, avail. 
able Tor one year due to tlio 
snspncD on maternity leave of 
the present Incumbent, 

Post la to give full vac a 
tlonal guidance for under 

fmii1nS l u Cl i “2 s1 _ srsnuatai 
, ln th .° Faculty of 
8ocial Sciences) to mska deri- 
agWJrtwn their 'future plana, 
whether entering employ- 
ment . or rurtfinr study, train- 
uf. t.?.* .. r dost Inst lens 
Candidates eliouid be araclu- 
m "5- p , r ‘I r 5. p ? b ,y w l*h s degree 
Social Salences, with ralo- 
vent ex pari once. 

,« r d® r lo be able to 
Pfovldo ^ up to data and 
“P torsued help, the Cortnr* 
Adviser must be preperod to 

with SSnim? 81 "? 11 1 n contacts 
WKn employ era ate. re aii Irina 

ssrn-s .tfaus,.™ "ffia 

avnTiftxa.si'i* ji1 - ■ ^ « 

ersonnel Secratar 

teBSSsp-gSfe. 

. ?JR..-Aw u 9 t 1 H84. Bruno 


Unlvera 

tunfty E 


VffiUft 1M«. Brunei 


ft'oilfti « .ASSSSTTBaS 


University of Hong 
/ ^.Kong 

lectureship in 
rngush. 

Appiicatlopa 
foectureahlD , 


PPf : 

# 

fclit 


n TirUisla Uon, and 
terasv lo InafifiS 


The University of the 
West Indies 
St Augustine,, Trinidad 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
. PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT 




n on qualiriagttoni and 


Wt 


pn'eblepoiohr.'u ptq < ?lva D fJii 
S2¥By«i«W»on appdllitf 


r-WiL? ' ] 




SlnVd®VrxW. i Ba 1 2 hl2K«-I ' ‘ 


CUoni 





The University of 
Sheffield 

SENIOR 

ARCHITECTURAL 

ASSISTANT 

Hequlrad In tlie Batatas and 
Buildings Orflco to act as Sen- 
ior Assistant In the Minor 
Works Section. Must he capa- 
ble of ascertaining client's 
brief, preparing drawings and 
specifications, Inviting and 
nasesBiiiD tenders and auper- 
vlslna the execution of works 
of alteration and extantlon up 
to £ Mm In value. 

Salary will bo within the 
Administrative Grade IA 
£6,310 to £10.710 a year, ris- 
ing to £1 1.613 u year (under 
review). 

Further particular* from 
the Registrar and Secretary 
(Staffing), the University. 
Sheffield SIO 2TN to whom 
applications (6 copies) with 
details of qualifications and 
experience together with the 
names of two referees should 
be submitted by 1st August. 
1984, Quote ref HI 27. 
(10877) HI 


University of London 
Institute of Education 

Department of English for 
Speakers of Other Langimnea 

Applications are Invited for 
a full-time permanent lecture- 
*hlp tenable from Jnnunry 
983. The successful applicant 

ted to contrlb 

. to the work or the 
department in teecher educs 
tlon In TESOL but more par- 
ticularly to be concerned with 
aspects of soclollneulstlc or 
linguistic description nnd 
their pedagogic relevance. An 
!l- l? 1 . 11 primary education 
would also be an advantage. 

£7? 

Further particulars and 
application forma from Mery 
Griffin, Personnel, University 
?! f Lo BSS, n J 3 »‘l*uta of Editcn- 
Bedford Way. London 
?>?or?i °^ L ' , dueling ref 
L'EBOL, Complatad anpllca- 

b?r n iSai Ulred “ y ™‘ s " BtBn| - 

(108731 HI 


Heriot-Watt University 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY. 

SOFTWARE 

ENGINEERING, 

MICROWAVES, 

0PT0-ELECTR0NICS 

Developments in the 
Department or Electrical & 
Electronic Ennlneerlna liuvo 
5. r «‘««k vecanclos In tlieao 
fields of research nnd tanrh- 

b&t Jnr cJSscpiBisBLrJS! 
tV 0 7or bU Vh U i n9 Rftc» 

campus. 

Applicants should lisvn a 
SSSii 1 .?' 1 ! 0 ^ tlonree In u ralo- 

*""l discipline and prnrornnee 

Will ho (livan to tliiise with 


S.Xi ““mi" 1 hi u rate- 

vnnl discipline and prnrornneo 

ft ' .V®. V ,, ' 0,, tD “"w" with 
Inauirlal or rmnurih 
experience. Further r art leu* 
SLTiAC. 1 “Phi leaf ion rorma nro 
aval I shin from the atarr 

fffii /B ^ IX '^ ai q “ 

University of London 

Institute or Neurology 

“NEW BLOOD” 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDICAL PHYSICS 
(NMR TECHNOLOGY) 


.h^2CliS a,,on “ f™ 'nvltad ror 
the above newly establlahed 
post, tansb'e rrom lit "fioto. 
bar 1884. Candidates should 
be no more then 33 years of 
■■■««£• date of the appoink- 
Plf, aod must not currently 

post In UieT/K. 0111 


itaSS h a v 0™° r s a e °b a c k- 

ssrfefi 1 ff^A-TRK 1R2 

2 

o?Mv ln or Radl- 

?aS By 8u t J , e B n Nat ^SS^e lfia % 

In vest 1 gats dlsordem of thn 

Bra n .a-snas: 

dsmyellnatlng diseases. 

£7 S fiM Il i»x B on 0,0 *«I« 

Plua H' 1 15 por - aflBUIB 

Allowance. 'Further ifatSfiE 
the Se 
■urology, . 

®d u *r». ^London ’Wfc 1 

g"vfng C tliB^ B Bmss U of 
no , " tar thon 

Cl i 

The University of 
Manchester 

. QO RE8EARCH 

associate IN THE 
d epar™entoT. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

StiM: 


tSupersmilflSf? ■«P nh P-a> 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 
Port Moresby 
History Department 

Applications are Invited 
rrom suitably qualified per- 
sona ror the following posts: 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN THE 
HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY 

IP. 081004/83) 

Apnllcunta for this position 
should linvo u background In 
tho history or European tech- 
nology and srleii tiric licit In vn- 
menl. They should Uo ready t»» 
adapt their learning to suit this 
Melanesian context and be 
willing to teach the History of 
Science and Tarlinolany 
course to Preliminary Vonr 
students. Thesis students era 
at the University qualifying lo 
enter undergruduute courses, 
and this course is a com- 

F iulsory and basic foundation 
or university studies. Candi- 
dates should also be willing to 
teach In tho same Hold at 
hlghar levels of the University 
programme. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(P.08 1006/83) 

Applicants for this position 
should have a strong back- 
ground In World History and 
European History, and should 
also be able lo assist in teach- 
ing South East Aslan History. 
A good postgraduate degree 
and hiatory teaching 
experience will ba of great 
advantage. 

plus gratuity, Lecturer Crude 
“ ” l»*8,670 per annum plus 
Sen *° r Lecturer - 
gratihy P ° r ■ nnu,n plua 
Other Conditions: The suc- 
cesarui applicant will bo nor- 
mally offered a contract Tor u 
three year appointment end- 
hiH nt the end of a Semester. 

J.^od" a o l n U,,y 84?g l,, ir e JiW 

arcr'Mfat!^ 

1 y.*?* 1 Bt u !*■* Of a % . In 
5h2L ,,on . , .° ,ho a °lnrlOB quoted 
P b i?. v “ Iho main beneflis 
include: support for approved 
research; reut-fi*en uccom- 
“n.i oppolntmeiit and 
repatriation alrfarea for 
appoint on and dependants; 

" Bal " tan{ ' B towards 
the cost of transporting pur- 
JW" 1 orfertB to and from 
a i ® weeks annual rncrea- 
with home airfares 
available uftnr encli 1 B months 
or continuous sorvlco: notier- 
subsidies for 
oMn™" attending schools In 
» P tm?.! 1 i r QVB tS 0 Qs: n sulary coil- 
tinustlon scheme to cover 
extnedad Illness or disability. 
Applicants who wish to 
arrange asocoudmant from 
*H*M«iiW*>n» will ba 
welcomed. Tlio terms nnd con- 
ditions ere under review. 

AiinUrnllunn will bn truulud 
“■ ■trlrlly confidential and 
“ r,,,, furrlfu" 
turn vltno, a recent anuill 

?;nIS" r0,,h “ n, i 11,0 nemun and 
addresses or 3 referees, hi 
order lu expedite the iippiilnt- 
L 1 !* "* .. proc edure, applli-.int* 
are ud vised to usk tlutlr rufor- 

r^or^d,^ tuWr^! 

ssS^ssar 1 * wnw,, ° tM hH 

ApplJ caUpna should bn ror- 

ffar«tsrr? n lh0 R 0 P ,,l > r ««lls- 

SjilW* do later 


«nnr University ”nf 

nrtum n llj B UK should send an 

fssnsai ss%. 

ttS8SS > ^ci8 o sMr fimsj 


University of London 
Wye College 

Hop Research Department 

Applications are 
invited for the post of 

DIRECTOR 

De&rbJ,em. ’pe^rtm^f^ 
concerned witfiT res ear cl 
1 m*>j5. a, P«ft« *>r hop b 
■ne. The Director win h« 
responsible Tor e staff of five 
reaearch workers toBethe? 

fSid "Jt?rr BtB i2 t K h J!!?5L “" e * 


expeoted to taks r pTrV In 

fF&bl 
M£WBB 


VFnn T T a nll i ia Object to 


14. 

_ Applications 




■■■ secretary. 


ba obtained: 

21 X 


University of London 
CHAIR OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

ALMa^pdpn tehoai of . 

. . V “ "P , 8cleiqc# Fa,itJcl “ : ■ 
' nJ5* jLl n *tS iHvlte applies- 


THE TIMES HIG HER EE 

University of London 
The London School of 
Economics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

Applications uro invited for 
appointment to u temporary 
lectureship In the Department 
or Account Inn nnd i'llinmc for 
one yunr from 1 October 1984. 

Cm id I du ten should iiuhsons 
n good degi-nu in u relevant 
nreu und/ur u profnnsluunl 
ucruiintuiii-y qiinliricatluu. 
Cumlldutos with nny spe- 
clul biii tlon within the uiuunul 

Apijoliitinimi will bn an the 

r i "JaS - £l4 ‘ ,2!l 11 FOJlr plus 
£1.186 n your London 
Allowance. In usseNHlno the 
Bloi-lliin Hulury. cons Iriei-itt loti 
will bn iilvau lo qiiullficulioiiN. 
ago and uxpurlnnce. 

Application fui-ms and fur- 
ther purtlcnlnra ore nvullnblu, 
on rece hit of a stamped, 
addressed envelope, from Llin 
Admin latrurl vo Officer. H610. 
The London School or Eco- 
nomics, lluunliton Street, 
London WC2A JAE. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: 31 July 1984. 1 10857 1 
HI 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS & 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
LAW 

Applications are Invited 
rrom persuna qualified by 
teaching and roionrcli 


— •# I VIUIHLII 

axperlnnrn In any of thu nub- 
Joels offerd by thu Faculty of 
Law for the LL.B. LL.B 


(Hulls) and LL. M (juurnax Or 
for prornNslonul axaiiiliiutlniiu 
In law. Appointees will be 
(ixpocind to niaintuln close ami 
l■D^lllOllil>us rotations with tho 
leuul professlnn ami wltli unv- 
ern merit dupiirtmonlM run- 
cored wltli Ihelr urea of 
III turns t and n> coUnbnnttii 
with other (liipurt inn nts of the 


university iih nppi-iiprlnte . The 
posts nro aval labia from 1st 
February 1983. 


Biilnry rarities: Heuior Lec- 
turer NZS27.503— NZS3Q.544 

E ar luuiiim, where there is n 
then. NZ$31,964- 
NZ534.aQ4 per uiiuiim; Lee- 
turur NZ$32, 007-NZS26. lOl 
per a (ilium. 

Conditions of Appoint- 
7V 0,, t. liu-ludlnn mm hod of 
uppli.cntlon are iivullnlile Ti-pni 
tlio Si.crotury Glinnral, Amxo- 
einliun or Coiiiinnnwnnlth 
ynl vnrslt les (Apptst, 3ft Cur. 
don Square. I.omloii WC11I 
?. PI - M»o Atliiilniatrn- 

tlvu AniIhIiuii , lAppoiill- 
• Victor In UnlverNlly ol 

We niium, 1‘rlvntn itnn. 
Wnlhiui.m. New Zeuluiul. 
wltli wliimi (1 1 1 1 1 ] 1 1 at linn i loti. 
•9* joy! Am, uni i<ih4. 

(lOHAU) 111 


University of Glasgow 
Department of Political 
Economy 

LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 

tRef. No. 3201 T) 

Applications will bn wel- 
comed from candidates with 
qualifications nnd research 
interests in econometric the- 
ory, or applied econometrics, 
ar ecoiinrmc theory or mathe- 
mftncul ecanovnlca. 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 

mef. No, 3292T) 

Applications ere Invited for 
nmJK^rary one year post In 
r. Economy. There Is no 

KTO?J on to f'®* d ° r IntBr- 
Mt although preference may 
, ta applicants with 
bUBliricatlons fn quantitative 
methods. Further enquiries 
may fas made to the Head of 

eSSEIS?"* of Pol “ ICfll 

u-Sate PV X? r bQth P°ats vvillbe 
r?l h ,h * range, £71190- 
L‘4, 12S, OH tlie Lecturers' 
ff? 1 ?- with placement accord* 

expert e'nce. 

^further particulars for tile 
permanent post may ba 

FB?sX d el f oVrlce he Ac “ dom ' C 

A poll cat la ni <8 copies 1 , for 
q nemos 

rr-—_ — «»■“■ ui not mare 
Ijre* referees, should ba 
L^Ood with the Academic Per- 
sonnel Orflco, University of 

n^°as*us7 wa 

Prl« ?S,4Sf '"’{fi 


University College, 
Cork 

Colaiste na hOHacoile, 
Corcaigh 

ECONOMICS , 

Application, ere IrivJtad for 
S?£i!* B,BOr W full-time 4cs 

as 

Of the appolnt- 
eround in quan- 
lotfa would ba 
e«- Further par- 


' tii i&tiiS , Particulars fcjii . •; *»««unco . 


nit TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 13.7.84 


Universities continued 


mm 

uses Md/or thesin^i* 

SSL“^m5! 

soon as pnirihie ik. 4 * * 

Salary S- 

rive full ouaiSn 5L“S* 

of*UB?t“o b o"¥n*”p^iSS 

for shipment « £ 

squlpmsnt On nnrS?^l 


who make own 

MSfSTiKiaJBF 

□rant up to BDSHoi 
anniin. Data lied epplktai 

axparlenca. dsia ef iw 
marital status and Ik, 
and addrauea of three trie 
sea should ba eent u ra, 
possible to the CampuiSm 
tan/, Unlvaralty o( ths R* 
Indies. P0 Boi 64, Me 
town. Barbados, The Ifow 
ally will send fma 
particulars for this pottki 
applicants. Thoie oertlnki 
may alsobe obtained fmab 
Association of Cocbi 
wasllh Unlvareltlei u 
John Poster House. J( 
don Square, London » 
0PF. 

110869) E 


University of Hon; 
Kong 

LECTURESHIP 111 
PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Inditih 
a Lectureship In Pfitfl 
CliunilBtry in the Dsssrw 
of Chemistry- It Is Intend, 
uppiiliii » candidate » 
axprrtance and rseB*rckfii 
esta In apaciroscopy.pwW 
NMIt *pBctr»c 0 Pir. ™ 
uppnluU'o may be mpsjj™* 
touch In an area auuM* • 
nhyslcnl chemistry ** * 
nocrsunrlly at a high lawk 

Annual salary I— ffg 

ssl 

(£ 13.070—23.350 ..WPS, 

iw'wtisss 

will itaiiaiid on qualulw* 
mill oxparlanca. 

At nirront ratea, sM 
lax will not aiceed lij? 
nrcias Incoma. Houalnfl wj 
Tits at a rental ®f 
salary, children * ““K 
alio wum:oa, Isjjja and 
bnnoflta ara proddad- 

Further P»rilcul«n ■* 

Oeneral. Aeaoclatlon 

monwealth _ nrd “? gSa i 

JStA'TSSKS^ 

(10867) 


Cranfleld Institute of 
Technology 
Silsoe College 

CHAI^^P p0RT 

Applteallona are Invited for 
UU «w Chair- 

Preference will be given to 
rt^i.Wi. who are racognfaeil 
*PPi lc SrtJ« In e particular 

%SfirmrfiaEsa 

JSSL. to leading a multi- 
SfSiolhiary team working in 

Ileld of agricultural 

upnearlng. 

Tha Professor will be 
HoicUd to lead and dBvotop a 
SSSfaaina of fundamental 
EffSppflad raaaarch and to 
Mnu teaching programme. 

grtSSaleve^In support '"of 

1 w Vg&i 

SSSjrWr sr «£5 

S»Gn and development of 

.SBru m&sr* 

For further particulars. 

K tui rontact the Personnel 
iparimant. Crenfleld ImU- 
iBtBirf Technology . Cranfleld . 
Bedford MK4S OAL. JTaio- 
Bhona Bedford (02341 
Hoill, Eat. 3336. 

ClMlng date for appllca- 
Honi Friday. l?th August 
IBM. (10899) HI 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES £ 1 OO 
lo £30,000. Written ti'nns 
on request. Regional Trust 
Ltd.. 31 Dover Street. Picca- 
dilly. London W1A 4RT. 
Phone 01-491 2934 or 409 
3416. . LOOQ 


University of 
Strathclvde 

Department of Marketing 
in conjunction with 
Barr and Stroud 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited fur 
a lectureship, tenable Tor 
throe years In the rirst 
Instance. In the Department of 


throe years In the first I . , 

Instance. In tho Department of ■ A imniav 

I M major 


t of Elects 


lersujj.fp 

urer 

«»"» JSS5 


ient’*^ 


asga, 




port teaching In the area of 

S anoral Marketing. Candl- 
ates should have an honours 
degree or equivalent In Mar- 
keting or an other cognate 
subject, nnd preferably have 
some rolevant Industrial 
experience. 

Salary an Lecturers scale 
(£7, 190— £ 14. 1 23 p.a.). USB 
benefit. 

Application forms and fur- 
ther particulars (quote 43/84) 
ore available from Staff 
Orrice, McCence Building, 16 
Richmond Street. Glasgow G 1 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: 3 August 1 984. (10888) 
HI 


Fellowships 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Management 
Studies 

FELLOWSHIP IN 
SMALL BUSINESS 



Satan- £7,190-11,613 

under review. 

Further Information may be 
obtained from Sylvia Ker- 
rigan. Department or Manage- 
ment Studies. University of 
Glasgow. 23 Bute Gardnna, 
Glasgow 012 8RT. Tel: 041 
339 BBS3. Ext. 7412. (Please 
quota Her. No. 3287 Ti. 
(10873) H2 


Polytechnics 




[pLeicester Polytechnic 

Polytechnic 

Librarian 

Salary Burnham Hd VI currently £16,823 x 4 
Increments to £18,237 per annum (pay award 
pending) 

Applications are invited from graduate 
Chartered Librarians for the post of 
Polytechnic Librarian. 

Further particulars and application forma 
available from: The Personnel Officer, 

Leicester Polytechnic, P.O. Box 143, 

Leicester LEI BBH. 

Closing date let September 1984 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY. 

Applications are welcome fiom suitably qualified and or 
«*parienc8d people regardless of race, eihntc origin, 
religion, sex. menial status or disability 


Sunderland 

.““"'ttKSJ** 1 - 1 
JUUBLIN 
• ECONOMICS 

hjXSijjj HL £7.215- 


Wt £7,213- 

IraWttSoEi 1 *! tcBch 
SUli 111 ? ti 1 Fears 

SB"! Tn EtoriSiui- H ®noura 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 

ENGINEERING 


■ , IWH4. 

E &a3 rtai! 

|jpi5.S*SK“ 

PLEASE 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Computing, 
Engineering & Science 

FACULTY 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANTS 
(3 POSTS) 

are Invited for 

the throe poets of Administra- 
tive Assistant In the newly 

" Ity of Computing, 

nglneerlna and Science. Two 
fine posts will be based In 
the first Instance in Uie Fac- 
... Office at Bee confide, 
taffqrd. the third Dost will be 

Whilst graduates with 
degrees relevant to the work 
or the faculty may be prefer- 
red. the attitudes ana lnte£ 
eats or tha applicants in 
administrative work will be 
more Important factors in 
determining theta appoint- 
ments. 1 • 

The work will Involve tlio 
or selected Course 


^ONjTHE 

'! raTi’' ' r-; : • 




i ':- - 


Heads of Department and 
assisting In certain croae- fac - 
ulty duties such ss r P BD|i ^ 0 
matters, examination bonrds. 
admissions and enrolment 
procedures- 

: Application forms and fur- 

&wffev r ;a b S(RSK 
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a7,h Jfi 


n iiiujui 

opportunity i 
'Silicon Strip' 

Salary Scale-£16632 - 
£18327 per annum 

Bristol n 
Polytechnic Ir 


© Sheffield City Polytechnic 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

ASSOCIATE LECTURER 

An enlhuslasUc practising Designer, preferably with 
some teaching experience is required to till this 
vacancy, which Is equivalent to 45% of a full-time poet, 
and offers an unusual opportunity for the teaching and 
■ practice of Industrial Design to be truly complementary . 
Will ba expected to take Joint responsibility for the 
running initially of the 1st year of the BA (Hons) Indus- 
trial Design course. He/she will need to be able to teach 
a broad range of basio design skills on a practical and 
theoretical level. 

Salary scale: pro rata Senior Lecturer 

£1 0,683-El 2,552 (bar) - £13,443 
Application forme and further details from the Per- 
sonnel Officer (Dept. THES), Sheffield Cite Poly- 
technic, HaHords House, Fitzalan Square, Sheffield 
SI 2BB. Tel: 0742 20011, Ext. 2837. Closing date 
31 at July. 

Sheffield City Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunities 
Employer. 


tre-odverliumtuO 

KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 


LECTURER H IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Department of Geography 
A specialist in Natural Resource 
Assessment and Management is 
required to contribute to Honours 
degree courses in Qcography and 
Applied Science and to MSc in 
Earth Science and the Environ- 
ment Candidates should have an 
Honours degree, a postgraduate 
qualification and a sound knowl- 
edge of computing and statistics. 
Previous applications will be 
reconsidered. 

Salary grade Lecturer II £7,880- 
£12,213 inclusive of London 
Allowance, 

DetallB and application forma (to 
be returned by 3rd August) from 
Personnel Officer, Kingston Poly- 
technic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston 
upon Thames KT1 2EE. Tel: 
01-649 1388, Ext 287. (18811) 


Bristol Polytechnic . 

Accounting and Plnance 
Department 

RESEARCHER A 

Rar No R/57 ,, 

SSlflSK.^MSEB'SK 

gla fjjr^onB year from 1 Ooto- 

wliYt» working urfmar 
oroJecl concerned wit.. ...- 
Impact or. behavioural and 
organisational rectors upon 

RSSS'VB? “SS wffi«vS 

riStr k. .««nt researching In 


A 50 mile strip of the M4 from Swindon to Newport, bisected by the M5 at 
Bristol, is fast becoming Britain's most significant area of high technology 
industrial development At the centre of me strip lies Bristol Polytechnic- which 
is currently undergoing an important change of direction to meet the fast 
moving demands of this industry. 

Our new Head of Department will therefore join us at an exciting time 
A n ew Eng ineeri ng bui Iding is cu rrently bei ng constru cted an d will be opened in 
September 1985; a new degree course is planned In Microelectronics, 
Computing and Instrumentation; two further appointments will be made in the 
Autumn - foran Associate Head of Department and a Readerin Microelectronics. 

An exciting time indeed - and a tremendous opportunity foran 
imaginative and committed Head of Department. A strong background in 
research and/or consultancy, higher education and industry are the preferred 
requirements for the post - and candidates should possess the skills to build 
upon the close relationships which have already been forged between the 
Polytechnic and local Industry. 

From a social and environmental viewpoint, Bristol remains one of the 
most sought after locations in which to live and work. The Polytechnic lies dose 
to the M4/M5 link and within easy reach of many very attractive rural areas. 

For further details and an application form, to be 
returned by 30th July 1984, please contact the Personnel 
Office, Bristol Polytechnic, Coldharbaur Lane, Frenchay, 

1 | Bristol or ring Bristol 656261, Ext 216 or 2 17. 

Please quote reference number L55. 


TRENT POLYTECHNIC 
TRENT BUSINESS SCHOOL 

TEMPORARY SENIOR LECTURER: 
COMPUTING DEVELOPMENT 

(£10,683-21 3,443) 

Tha successful applicant will be required to (rain and devalop 
staff of the school In the use of computing, especially on mini 
and micro-computers, as an integral tool In Hie leaching of 
accounting, finance, business studies and general management 
at the undergraduate, graduate and post experience levels. In 
addition, the appointee wilt be expected to contribute to the 
development end adaptation of software for use by staff and 
students. The appointment will be for a period of one year from 
1st September 1984 with the possibility of an extension period 
of six months. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING + 
MICROPROCESSOR APPLICATIONS 

LECTURING OPPORTUNITIES 
IN COMPUTING 

A number of vacancies exist In a growing deportment at 
Lecturer H/Ssnior Lecturer and Principal Lecturer level. 
Candidates should Ideally have experience at Honours Degree 
leval/lnduslrlal experience for the senior posts. New 
postgraduates are particularly welcome to apply and should be 
able to offer expertise In one or more of Ihe following Helds: 
Operating systems, computer architecture, artificial Intelligence, 
data bases or Imaging and graphics. 

Salary scale: 

Principal Leoturer £1 2,51 9-£1 5,744 pa. 

Lecturer 11/Senior Leoturer £7,21 6-£ 13,443 pa. 

Further details and lorm of application for all posts are 
available from: The Staff Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton 
Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU. ' 

Closing date: 251h July 1S84. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 


Donarunem or Hotel 
Cntorlnq and Inatltutlon 
Management 


companion 

The girfon appointed may 
ba required lo under talca soma 
teaching dgtjaa within thalr 

sphere of competence. 

Applicants should bo 
Qualified accountant* 

Hold a degree I™ Accounting or 

advantage. 

Salary Scale* £B,413— 

S6,IS» per annupi. 

For furtoer details anti an 

6 "i”-aSssf 


Ul IN 

ACCOMMODATION 
MANAGEMENT 
AND/OR PREMISES & 
PLANT 

Applications ara Invliod 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons Interested In tha planning 
eud/or administration of note! 
and catering accommodation, 
The auccefisrul applicant will 
be expected to work oa part or 
the Accommodation Studies 
taam and might be qualified 
an Archltoct. Builder or ~~ 


Administrator. 

Tho couraea currently fa sing 
offered Include CNAA poat- 

S raduata diplomas and 8 Sc 
eqree oncf BTEC Higher 
National Diplomas. 

in addition to lecturing 
duties, Uie parson appointed 
will be encouraged to under- 
take research and/or con- 
sultancy In thla area of 
activity. 

Salary acola £7,213—1 1 ,868 

p.B. 

For further details and an 
pplicatfon torm (returnable 
)V 27th July 19841 sand a aelf- 
reseed envelope . marked 
_OZI 44" to tho .Secrotary. 
.encheater Polytechnic, «n 
alnta, Manchester Ml 9 6 DR. 


Manchester 
Polytechnic ' 
j|phn Dalton Faculty of 
Technology 

Department of Mechanical 
Production & Chemical 
- Engineering 

LECTURER II 
(TEMPORARY ONE 
YEAR) TWO POSTS 
ENGINEERING 

Two young graduate engi- 
neers are . required for 
Immediate appointment In q 
well establlahed and pro- 
gressive Department. Tha 
possibility assists for a perma- 
nent position following the 
temporary appointment. 

Applicants must be highly 
pelf motivating and will ba 
expected to pursue collabora 
tiva projects with industry 
addition to undertakbig t 
lng nnd development w 
one or the following fie 

Manufacturing and Deal on. 
Process Inomunehtatlon and 
Control. Polymer Engineer- 
ing. 


For further details arid an 
application form (returnable 
by 1 3th August. 1BB4) send a 

lo'thSTSSSC 


Middlesex Polytechnic 
School of History 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 18th 
and 19th CENTURY 
FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH SOCIAL 
HISTORY 


UI/GL 

p.a. Inc. 


Ca.B02-£ 14,432 


Required to teach French 
end English 18 th end ism 
Century Economics and Social 


Political History at Under- 
graduate and Postgraduate 


111 .be on the 


S o polytechnic's locations In 
orth London. 

Short listed applicants will 
be called for Interview* on 
Thursday, August 16th. end 
ths appointee, will ba expected 
to cammanee duties on Sep- 
tember 3. 

B Write quoting A 46 19 for 
i ether details end an appllca- 
on form, pasting rirst- class 
to: Personnel Office. Mid- 

dlesex Polytechnic, 114 Chase 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Beaconside, Stafford 

ASSISTANT TUTOR- 
LIBRARIAN 
(ENGINEERING & 
COMPUTING) 

£7.215— £1 1.368 per 

annum. 

This is a newly created 
boat, based at the Stafford 
Site of the Polytechnic. 

Candidates, who should be 
graduate* in engineering or 
computing or any science sub- 
ject with experience In in 
engineering library or Infor- 
mation service, must havo 
library qualifications and pre- 
vious experience In on aca- 
demia, or apaclallat library. 
The ability to use computers 
would be an added advents go. 

• Application forma and fur- 
ther particulars are obtainable 
Trom The Personnel Officer- 
North Staffordshire Poly 
technic. College Road, Stoke 
on-Trent, Starrs ST* BDE. 
Telephone: B take- on-Trent 

(0782) 43921, E*t. BBT 


3PN. Clos 

: loses » H3 


Closln 
1BB4. <11 


Data: Slat July 
10) J HS 


rv Sente £7.2l$— i : , 

iff p.a. Copy 

further detail* arid an ■f'L- V 

liion form (returnable I TIB I . 


REMINDER 

Copy fqr, Classified Advertisements in 
The TiH.EtS; should arrive not later than 
10am Monday proceeding publication. 


I 4;i!.S] 


* ■'J.-.t ■ • L - • 
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Polytechnics continued 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Law 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 

Ref: ACA311 

AppficaniB must hoJdagood Honouia Degree In Lew and be intorauad In Die law relating 
to Duaness. Trie Buccesafid candWaie will be opened end encouraged to undertake 
appropriate rawarcfi activity to support his/her teaching. 

Department of Econamto and Marketing Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN BUSINESS POLICY AND 
MARKETING 

Raf: ACA512A 

Applications are invited from persons with appropriate academic and Industrial 
exprelsncs to taacti Business Policy and Marketing to honours undBrgraduala levels 
Tt* 8 successful candidate should be able to develop the subject areas by research/ 
schofariy activity and curriculum development 

LECTURER IK/SENIOR LECTURER 

Rfif: ACAB12B 

Applicator. s are Invited tram candidates with relevant experience and quafiflcatJona to 
teach on the above course to honours gradustsa levers. 

Department of Catering Studies 

LECTURER II - Fixed term 1 year 

Ref: ACAS17 


bam 

Department of Computer Studies and Mathematics 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

Ref: ACA519 

Applicants should have a suitable postgraduate qualification and aubstanHal research/ 
consultancy experience. Ttw euccesilul applicant will be expected to lead and coord I- 
nala the davelopmsnl ol research and conauUsncy In the department, to conduct and 
pramole scholarly acUviUea, end to attract externally Funded projects. 

Department of Engineering Systems 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

_ Ref: ACA530 

ThasooceasM appUcani win be required to specialise In Flexible Manufacturing Svs- 
tona, Joining a group who era currently developing an FMS eamra In the Faculty ol 
0 f p P tn <=f u rt ( ' 1 0 * naBof Is In praarnw. RBcent Industrial 
experience In Into (laid and relevant academia qusUncallani Is essential. Chartered 

«3Sr?b ^Jto' QWtadfl8 01 ra ° 0<,C8 ' roJevan< “'fl™' PfwaMhig and so h ware 

Deportment of Meohanloal end Production Engineering 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ENGINEERING DESIGN 
(tepost) 

. Rof: AC AS 31 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER/PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN COMPUTING AIDED 
ENGINEERING 

Rflf: ACAB32 

good honours graduate in mech an- 
TarS PrSliiSnS? wh ap ytogdate iw tesMal and/or research axpartanca in 
5^9? re ®P* Hv » , K. to teach on postgraduate, degree and 

I “K!]"* “™ Pnosl CAE and Deaton 

!l!3r5* ““SS" - ^ ““"“W candldtfea rail loto on antluaiasue team 
and be ghren every encouragemanl to develop appropriate applied research and 

. A Is expected that additional hours will be available to 


FwtheEn 

onhanra the te poet often 


. a-nSffffjyi and Eleotronlo Engineering 

LECTURER1I/SENI0RLECTURER (Imposts) 

. _ Raf: ACA533/634 


ni aimw 

Bstaiy (8 os 1 h under review): LU C7.21D-Ctl.ua 

C10.M3-E12.S52 ft»r) - E 1 3,143 1 

PL Cl W19-C13.938 (berj - £16,744 

,om1B P*" - »*nd foolscap SAB to: The 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Salary: £S,649-E6 I 3«3 
(pay aytard pending) . 

Applications are Invited from 
candidates WHh or expecting 
to obtain a good honours 
degree to appropdate 
dlecfpJlneo, for the following 
research projects: 

Department of 
Mathematics, 
Statistics and : 

1 . Maknems^cal prediction of : 
(ha dynamlo properties of .; 
vulcanised elastomers. - 

2. TT» rde of Hadaroard \ 
stability In the theory of 
mbborflke solids. ■ 

Research Asstetant8 are 
«to«c|Bd to. register for, a 
CNAA higher degree, •, 
Apppfotments are for. a period 
of two years with a 


of.a third year 
contract). =• 

Appfication forms to be. • 
returned by Friday 27th July 
1984, can be. obtained from : ' 
the Personnel Office, : , 
Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake 
Circus, Plymouth PL4 8AA, • 
Tel: 0762 264639. (MB Please 
specify dearly for which . 
project you arc applying). 



GLASGOW 
COLLEGE of 
TECHNOLOGY 


T N.Co»^. u . pomtohniB bnslreawiM 

tf a*r*nMdNalwr HhcreSM Mhuhnrey tw 
dMlpilM ■ BeoUihCMil feuaiton. 

AgpBcttoni a» tovssd lot aw totortng- 

RESEARCH STUDENT - 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICS 

1. Ttoapplcittancf Martas Theory lo 
to* EvaAuttan of dagnatie Cmt*. 

3, Tba I Aims of StonAa DWim on 
VXuto Andy. 

a 7tefifertBancerfCoiW*at8«MIMh 

dWredHrenpUhaabovalaekAT 
SEMfree w mWto 

P***«“W ***** flrfcnOy 
regoOM fMM utt* wanH tu 

MPASTHBJfT OF MATMtlWliCS 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH ! , 
AJ&STaSt (SERC) 

Msnr«outatn4d-cr^«r 

pf&tr nmKe* int npirirnMqj 
. tot — ere F ipnpretmfamMtoii 
hipnirdlmimtaUaH 
. . ■** BWiyawreL^^T 

Ttw curem. to ■xpKM ; to im « 
. lyx — to i wud be m ■drt nto g*.,' 


■» v.-v.viih.'W" y. ikai,’vx»i 



Bristol Polytechnic 

Law Department 

Applications are Invited for 
the following posts an the 

LECTURER IV 
SENIOR LECTURER 

srala. Two full- time lec- 
turers (permanent or tempo- 
rary). one mainly to teach 
Company Law and Commer- 
cial Law to Law Society Filial 
and serviced classes and the 
other mainly to tearh Laud 
Law and Trusts to degree and 
CPE clones. 

One full-time lecturer, tem- 
porary six months appoint- 
ment (or two half-time 
Associates), to teach subjects 
within tlie Contract/Tort/ 
Commercial Lew range at law 
dngrea level. 

One associate lecturer 
(half-time), temporary 

appointment, far teaching at 
law degree level. Applicants 
should Indicate their apodal 
Interests. 

Oood law degrees will be 
required for all pasta and pro- 
fessional qualifications will be 
an advantage. For permanent 
appointments tt will be 
necessary to show a strong 
Interest In research, sup- 
ported by evidence of 
achievement. 

Associate Lecturers are 
paid at 90% of the full-time 
scale and work on a lieir-tlme 
basis. 

SbIbij- scale: LII £7,215— 
£10,6115 (bar)— £1 1,368 per 
annum. SL flO.685-Eia.2S2 
(bar >-£13. 443 par annum. 
The appointment will be made 
on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
servlce/exporlance. I Pro- 
gression from the LU scale to 
the SL scale Is In accordance 
with the provisions ol the Bur- 
nham Further Education 
Report ). 

For further details and 
application forms, to be 
returned by 23 July 1S84, 
please contact the Personnel 
Office. Bristol Polytechnic, 
Coldharbour Lane, Frenchuy, 
Bristol or ring Bristol 636261. 
ext. 216 or 217. 

Please quote Rererancn 
Number L/36 in all cammunl- 


Leicester Polytechnic 
School of Mathematics, 
Computing and Statistics 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES 
(Post No. 184) 


Applicants should 

ad i 

nputlnu. 

tlon, they should have 


e oad understanding of compil- 
ers and computing. Ill nildi- 


thorougli knowledge of nun or 
more or the fullowlna areas: 

_ Programming LuuniiuiieH: 
Software Engineering: Low- 
Level I’roo ramming: Compu- 
ter Architecture: Hardware 

design toclinlquos at the chip 
and board level! Ciimiiierrlnl 
Software, 

Application forms and fur- 
ther details available from the 


Leicester 
143. 


cations. ( IBBSBl 


113 


Personnel Officer. 

Polytechnic, PO Box 

Leicester LE 1 9DH . Tel : 
Leicester (0533)991951. Ext. 
2303. 

19§4°*I" B da, ° : 23th J,llY- 
(10832) H3 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Library 

PART-TIME 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
Ref No. R/54 

. A part-time Research 
Assistant is required for 20 
hours per weak to carry out 
resoarch Into the effectiveness 
of book select Ion procedures. 
The post Is from 1st Septeni- 
b« r J ?8 4 to 31st March 1985. 
Candidates should possess a 
degree and appropriate 
experience. 

pro rola ,a 

£3,415— £6. 123 pur unnutn. 

For [ui'tlinr details and an 
application form. to be 
returned by 27th July 1984, 
please coni net the Personnel 
Office, Bristol — ■ 
Coldharbour 
Bristol or i-inn 
Ext. 216 or 217. 


tol Polytechnic, 
Lnno. Freticliny, 
i Bristol 656261. 


Flense quoin Rnforniien 
Number 11/94 In ull 
communications. 

(10850) H3 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER A IN MATHEMATICS 
OR STATISTICS 

Salary on .Scale: £8,688-$ 1 2,777 (Bar) - £12,716 

Applicants sliuul.) be Miilshly qualified persons who have research Imeresn 
in numerical nnnlysls. Mutinies or the application of mathematics in solvinc 
engineering problems. * 

?m I ? IC f tbCB M*cU:d to huve an Honours Degree and is 

a2XS d ^ C ° ptoforab,y !n nn "PPHcotions men. Sonic 
coiwillancy and/or induiirlnl experience would bo an advantage. 

AppUeaUoa forms and further partlcuton fromi 

The AdndnbtreUve OIRccr (Personnel) 

Napier College of Commerce and T« I urology 
Collnloa Road 

Edinburgh EIIIO SDT. Td: 031 447 7070 
(16608) 


Lothian Regional 
Council 

Napier Cairene of Commerce 
and Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER 
A IN BUILDING 

•iWWaLWH/lb!”- 

»5as!Ef. d . w.' ioW"? 

ml °1SKS« °abbhc2!SS 

S r*i V i B ■P°ctollsad In one 
*1? w L nB - - J»fom : Con- 
struction Technology, Build- 
ing Science or building 
Management. * n “ 

ouA? p i lcan “ ■ hQ « | rt hsvB rel- 
Sy,-V. t r. dB fl roe or ryofassional 

^^ I r| , B C n? 0 Dna and tBachIn « 



ther 


Application forms and 


jnm 
llnto. 

( i JasT) 
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FOR DETAILS OE 
ADVERTISING IN 

THE THES 

1 • •' _ 1 . 

, PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE 
ALEXANDER 

■vn" ON ; 

j : 01-253 3000 

1 f 'i/ j 



Plymouth Polytechnic 

Faculty of Science 

LII IN ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

■gSK’OTMiTOflBfJ- 
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Faculty of Technology 
School of Architecture 

LU/SL (2 POSTS) In 
ARCHITECTURE 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATWNa^ ^^ f r „,« l|[G[IERF.DllCATIONSUPPLEMENT 13.7.84 


Colleges and Institutes 
Education 
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Administration 



SENIOR LECTURER 

Th marketing 

The person appointed will be expected in^ 
the teaching of Marketing on BTEC^ HuSt** 
Diploma and Certificate bourses aSriT. ^ 

Department 11 a " d Pra,MaiMal SSlfiS 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN um 
MANUFACTURE^ * 

Applications are invited for ihe owl ot Safer! «_ 
he area ol CAD/CAM. The DepartmmlSSS! 

fu -t me/Dflrt-ilmP rnnroae im to DTr#Mnu?A^W 


fult-tlme/part-iime courses un ToRTPCHtin/i sir > 

\n disciplines which cover SSS^SSSi 
Production Engineering, and Cast S&StSSS 
The^succesaful. applicant will bs expecled toZ 
d devstopmanlolCffi 

snon courses onered by the SKaftiSS! 
Sjf 1 ® w ° ljld be expected to teaSSwenaSS 

mechanical aclwice. W 00 ^ 

Applicants should preferably be Chartered Enctat 
teaching experience, although desirable a rd 
essential. 

Salary scale: £10,683-£13,443 

PART-TIME LECTURERS IN 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for part-time lecturing postse 

Pwvil Iflllrtrt CnnlllAAlinfe _ . a * _ . 



design. 

Preference will be given to candidates posseeh 
experience of NC programming. 

Furthor details and application forme miy bi 
obtained from the Deputy Registrar, to wtiome* 
pfeted applications snoufd be retumadh 
.^_27th July 1984. m 

" HmioNhsiiiiiicwHMHiEDiCBtt 

' Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 EAB 

TM: Bolton (0204) 25851 




SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION , 

SENIOR LECTURER: DIRECTOR OF 
LANGUAGE AND READING CENTRE 

POST NO. LR8 

Roqulred lor 1st Soplombor 1004, a highly quollliad graduels, prftMbiyrtil 
higher dogroo. nnd well vgraod In roconfrmBarch andwram Issues tolrw I 
and Roadfno Appllcnnla lor thl? chnllonglng post should have auccesrtie* I 
Ing oxpoilonco prafornbiy In primary scnoois. The vacancy arises Wp 
appolnlmonl ot toe presonl Olroclof ot Hor Malostya Inspectorale. nm 
will Indudo a teaching commllmonl to BEd, PGCE, and In^arvw re-*i 
Couiaoa. all validated by iho Untvorally of Walos, and diectionotltea*w| 
tkm and (xganlsntlon of Oio Ihrlvlng and woti- resourced Centre- | 

Salary Scnla: ClO,66^-CI3.<H3 (Pay Award Pending). 

LECTURER 2/SENIOR LECTUffiRIN 
ENGLISH AND PROFESSIONAL STUDS 
POST NO. PL /47 

Well-ouallfled graduates In English or In an EngllaWl^iageefe*" 
recent and substantial teaching experience, preloraWy In me pfrwyM®' ft 
Invllad lo apply lor Iho above post, (enable from isl Sepsjn&d “ft , 
aucceeaful candidate will be expected to contribute to co iWM 
In-aenrice training of loachers and. In particular, In UwIle!dotc«ow*^r 
and oreaUvIty In languego. ^ 

Salary Bcate:(Pay Award Ponding) Lecturer »Sanlo r laotortfl 
£13.443. aubjed toffie Burnham FE Satoriw 
progression); placing on Liacale dependenl on queB**®* 
experience. 

Further particular* and application forma may be 
ecnrrel Office, South Glamorgan Institute of High* 

Centre, Cyneoad Road, Card Iff CF2 BXD. Tatepfioni: 

226. Comoiated appft caUon forma should be returned wW* "“pS 
of Uw publication ol this ad vert I lament. 


Canterbury 
Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 

jg^'sureod far 1st January. 

LECTURER 
ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MOVEMENT 
STUDIE8 

■ tu contribute to the work of 
JCP . Mtivamant Stud lea 

Department In a number of 
?;*“■ mtret bo able to 

Kf . either Dance or the 
Phy.loreoj, or Exorclae to 
honaurx degree level. Ability 
to. teach coursai m one or 
the fqllowino arena 
he an adyantaua: gym- 
iroatiu. hockey, swim min 
“ 1 ® Deportment makes a au 
. c OPjHbutff3n to Pr 
. “jucaUqa course 


Essex CobjJ 

Higher EdueiWj 

•— ISSSBT 


bwk 


management consulting 

London W1 

If you are a good administrator, have a flexible approach to your day-to-day 
work with a good command of English, French and/or German, then you may 
E; the right person for the post of 


RECRUITING 

CO-ORDINATOR 


for our European practice. 

We are an American firm specialising in corporate strategy consulting. Our 
Consultants and Research Associates are recruited from leading US and Euro- 
pean business schools and universities. The growth of our business requires an 
additional person to provide organisational and administrative support in this 
ares. 

This job demands full commitment in terms of time, energy and professional- 
ism; previous work experience is essential. Starting salary in die region of £9,000 
p.a. 

Interested candidates should send a CV and brief covering letter to: Elisabeth 
Jordan, 14 Fitzhardinge Street, London W1H 9PL. 

Closing date: Friday 27th July, 1984. (W6J1) 
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8T GEORGE'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London) 

PERSONNEL OFFICER 
(DESIGNATE) 

(E11 I 16D-£16.S25 pa plus 
London Allowance) 

ifo Establishment Office will retire 
year and tin Assistant Estab- 
rarts Officer’s post Is about to 
vacant It (s proposed Uierelore 
lappotot a Personnel Officer (Des- 
i) Lo atari on 1st September 
« shortly thereafter, 
appointment will be to the 
4 MH salary range (£1 1 , 160 — 
ISi6IWI6^25) (under review), 
to salary, London 
of £1,186 pa Ib payable. 
PawwiBl Officer’s functions 
tecrullment, coniraota of 
. Irani, conditions ol Benrioe, 
waluation, dlsclplina, superan- 
&n and Industrial relations for 
t" d staff. Wide and 
W wpedance, preferably but 
wcessarily In a Unlvaristy, Is 
Mill. 

Ifleofga’B Hospital Is one of the 
Xmodem teaching hospitals In 
'“and the medical school Is 
. «va and stIH expanding In 
c» madtoal education and 
p^ -^nwraara excellent social 
WracraaUonal (acuities on site. 

fif* ®* ta,l> »nd application 
gwsvilla bla from; The Eatab- 
SS 1 otfiMr - 8t George’s 
Medical School, 
igjnw Tarree, London 9 W 17 

i^Mlng data 23rd July 1984, 

^ (19820) 

'Hie University of 
ouasex 
ADMINISTRATION 
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RESEARCH PROGRAMME ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 

The Economic and Social Research Council is launching a new 
programme of research on Environmental Issues, Involving initial 
expenditure of some £100,000 annually over three years (1985- 
1987). 

ThlB multl-dlsclpllnaiy programme will aim to increase understand- 
ing of the relationships between contemporary economic and 


ThlB multl-dlsclpllnaiy programme will aim to increase understand- 
ing of the relationships between contemporary economic and 
social change and environmental Issues. Proposals for research 
into social and economic aspects of pollution and risk control; 
agriculture and environmental sustainability 1 , energy conservation 
and environmental economics will be particularly welcomed. 
Research issues might inolude the role of fiscal policy In con- 
servation and landscape protection; the relationship between agri- 
cultural Instruments and Incentives, conservation and land use; 



environment will be welcomed. 

Applicants will be required to submit outline proposals by 30 
September 1984. For further Information, please write (quoting 
reference El/S) to: „ 

Dr P B Long, Environment and Planning Committee, ESRC, 1 
Temple Avenue, London EC4Y OBD, or phone 01 -353 6252 ext. 
216. 
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IEIS/RIC 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


8£5j^ “J&TfiiSIHSSl eriv e l - 

W.Ottl" , L*r-yfwte n, Parson- 

.j.BIRTHER 

election of 
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^JOINtments 
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LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


CASE RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP 

ere Invited from good honours 


rsdustes in 
disciplines 
eckitt 


for a case research studentship in collaboration with 
and Colman Pharmacautlcal Division. 

expected to register for a higher degree. 

Applications as soon as possible to: Dr J. C. Dsarden, Liver-, 
pool Polytechnic, Byrom Street, Liverpool L3 3AF. 

Liverpool Polytechnic Is an Equal Opportunlty EmployBr and 
welcome* apBlcaUons, Irrespective of race, sex, marital stfl 
tus or disability. (ie6i4) 


1 • University of York , 

Department of Phyolca t 

NERC CASE 
. STUDENTSHIP 

eo^a c ^. r «.f^ctK5 

vat Iona of hypromao nolle 
wayaa and whtatlart- 

. . AppIlcuUonxmuat1'« , U£2“. 

CV and Uw nemos or two 

■’sras’Vrt rf.'yjrjwi 
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PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.K.S; 

, when replying . 


Research and 

Studentships 

continued 




University of Bradford 

Poalgraduala School cl Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering 

Sere Case 
Studentship 

Hlah Energy Naodymlum-lron- 
Boran Parmansnt Magnets 
AppteaUona are Invited from candi- 
date! who hold a tint or upper 
second dssi Honours degree In 
MstwUe Science, Metslluiyy, Elec- 
trical Engineering or Physics tor an 
SERC CASE Studentship tenable tor 
ihreB years and leading to a higher 
degree. 

The research will be carried out In 
aaeodation wllfi SO Magnets Ltd, 
RBlnhem. Essex, U.K., where Ihe 
candid Hie will be expected to spend 
a total of approximately 6 months 
over the 3 year period. In addition to 
the SERC CASE award the Com- 
pany will pay an additional mm of 
E&M p.e plus travel and accom- 
modation expenses whan away from 
Bradford. 

Ucattone lo Or R A. McCuirta, 
* of Electrical ft Electronic 
University of Bradford, 
>7ibp. 


hue BD7 ■ 


(18601) 


Research and Studentships 


University of 
Lancaster 
institute for Research 
and Development in Post- 
Compulsory Education 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

A post la available for 9 
months for a research officer 
to work under Ihe direction of 
Mr. Oliver Fulton on an Inves- 
tigation of Tha BenefTtn of 
Higher Education. Appllcnnla 
should ba graduates with 
same previous experience of 
empirical social research. 
Including experience In cam- 

B utar analysis of survey data. 

alary on ilia first Ihroo points 
of scale IA (£7 . 1 90-EB ,080: 
under review). Startina dale 1 
September 1 984 . or os soon os 
possible thereafter. This 


later 


limn 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


appointment Is supported by s 

S rniil (rani tha University's 
■esrarch Fund. 

Furthor particulars mny be 
abtalnail from thn Entnbllsli- 
ninnt ofrirnr (quottnn refnr- 
«■■(« L096/U), llnlverslly 

House. Baflrlcu, Lancaator 
LAI 4YW. to whom uppllcn- 
tions (4 capias) naming three 
roraraes, should ba snnt not 
' August 1B|4. 


The Ohio State 
University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MECHANICS/ 
METALLURGY 

The Deportment or Matal- 
lurotcol Enalneerlna haa an 
Immediate aponlng for a 
postdoctoral research associ- 
ate in the area of mechanics 
and mechanical metallurgy. 
The Ideal candidate will Pos- 
sess a strong Interest in 
numerical msthods, With OOr- 
tlculor emphasis ,on flnltB-alo- 
mant modalilng (FEfcf ). and a 

background In Iho mecfionlcal 
behaviour of materlala.. He 
will contribute to a fiva-sraer 
program to study Bib mechan- 
ical constitutive equal lone .for 

K stals and “ 

e to large 
failure analysis. 

An appolntmant period or 
at least two years, renewable, 
la souoht. Salary and benefits 
will be com 

E bllity and ex 
a not leas I 
Band 


lT .;ad to apply for post to 
, exchange apaolnbpentf 
u, Jie USA during the 1 985/86 
academic year. 1 

Teachero/rectur era tore oec. .- 
, ended on Ibii UK salary with 
■■ oil incfemantel. penalon and 

■' a cost of living allowance la 
payable.- 


. For further details sand see 
tai TX (USA) 2. The Central 
Bureau. Bvinour Mswi House, 
iayinaut Mews. London Win* 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 

LECTURER I IN LAW 

Oln-a dve rtlsament • 

naquired from September 
1884 or us soon as post I bln 
thereafter to Join an expand- 
ing law tnnm teaching a wide 
range of courses. Interest In 
Praporty, Equity nnd Trusts 
would be an advantage. There 
are opportunities for course 
development and for research. 
Candidates should hold an 
Honours Degree in La%v. pre- 
ferably with a professional 

a uallflcatlon In lew or a 
ligher Degroe. Teaching or 

Professional qu 

experience would 
advantage. 

Salary scale C5.649-C9. 735 
(award pending). starting 

R oint according to quolirica- 
ans and experience. 

Details and forma, lo be 
returned by 25th July (Inter- 
views 3rd August), from head 
or Deportment of Manago- 
mant and Business Studies. 
CCAT. East Road, Cambridge 
CB1 IPT. Tol: 0223 352060. 
(10887) HB 


uallflcatLan 
be nn 


Cambridgeshire 

College of Arts & 
Technology 

Department uf Science 

Roqulred from September 
1984, or as soon as possible 
thereafter: 

(1) SENIOR 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

(2) LECTURER I IN 
COMPUTING 

(1 year temporary 
appointment) 

Applicants for the past of 
Senior Lecturer should have a 
special Interest In Computer 
Communications end Net- 
working. 

Balarloa i under review): SL 
£10, 683-El 3. 4 45. LI E6.649- 
£9.733. startina paint accord- 
ing to qualifications and 
experience. 

Details and forms to ba 
raturnod by 27th July from 
Administrative Aeaiatant. 

Department of Science CCAT, 
Seat Road. Cambridge CD1 

IPT, Tel: 0223 352992. 

(10898) H8 


Announcements 


institutive equations for 
i and allova, aa uopl I en- 
large- strain forming and 
i one' 

app< 

■ttw 

lOht. 

iKVa?sS l rapS i . . 

year. Send resume, recent 
" "cations, end the names of 
referees toi Professor 

P . Wagoner. Department 

lie West Ifth Avenue, 

6?fcma76? 1l,a 4 H Pi 


TEACH ON 
EXCHANGE IN USA 

• Qualified 'British teachers/ 
lecturers of all subjects with B 
years exporieneo currently 
' ■ full-time in the 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE 

(London School of Economics) 

During the Summer Vacation essential and urgent building 
work will be In progress on the ground and all upper floors 
of the Library. Intending users are warned that noisy and 
dusty work must be expected to continue throughout the 
day. Library services may be Interrupted at short notice; 
and certain sections of the subject-classified stack may be 
Inaccessible from time to time. 

Users wishing to consult specific materials are therefore 
advised to enquire of the Library before their visit. (Tel. (01 ) 
405*7886). 

(18634) 


Overseas continued 


The University of Botswana 

Invttsa applications for tha following posts 

1. Department of Sociology 
PR0FE880R/SENI0R LECTURER 

Duties: Professor will be responsible for satisfactory perfor- 
mance of the department and to provide professional guidance 
and leadership. 

Qualifications: Masters preferably PhD. degree together with 
proven competence In teaching, research and administration. 
Additional Information on request. 

2. Department of English 
LECTURER 

Duties: To leach English language and study skills to first year 
students and upgrade (heir writing abilities. There will ba some 
remedial work and experience In leaching English as a second 
language an advantage. 

Qualifications: Masters degree or better. 

Salary Scale: Professor P'18072-P20B92; Senior Lecturer 
-16804-PI 8072; Lecturer PB0B4-P1 8368. 

Expatriate staff will be entitled to contract addition at 30% of 
basic salary and gratuity at 25% ot basic salary plus contraot 
addition on successful completion of a two year contract 

Applications wfth names arid addresses of three eoadsmlc 
referees to reach the Aeaiatant Registrar (Academic), 
University of Botswana, Private Bpg 0022, Gaborone, 
Botswana, not later than August 15th, 1984. 

(1SS4B) 


AUSTRALIA 

Senior Lecturer 
in Accounting 

The Institute loaches both internal and external sludenis in 
professional and non-award courses. 

Applicants should be members of a professional accounting 
body and have strong experience and inleresl In computers 
and business. 

SALARY within one of 'the following classifications: 
SENIOR LECTURER I 535,760 to *58,085 p.a. 

SE NIOR LECTUR ER II 533,677 to $34,990 p.a. 

APPLICATIONS dose on 27 July, 1964 with: 

The Stalling Officer, S 

GiPPSLAND INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION. 

. Switchback Road, Churchill, Victoria 3842./ 
Telephone: (051) 22-0228 
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